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A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT WITH THE EDITOR 



T he other evening we went to one 
of these so-called modem conveniences 
— a drive-in theatre, where you spill coke 
all over your upholstery while watching a 
Hollywood epic through a dirty windshield. 
The picture was called “Northern Pacific” 
— “Southern Pacific” — “Eastern Pacific " 
— “Southwest Pacific” — dr some Pacific. It 
doesn’t make a great deal of difference 
what it was called, because we've seen 
several of them and the plots are always 
the same. 

T he shooting script comes — we be- 
lieve — out of the lower right hand 
drawer of the producer’s desk where a doz- 
en or so mimeographed copies of the epic 
is stored, with a blank space on each copy 
for whatever title they intend to give it. 

W HAT’S THIS got to do with science 
fiction? Stick around a minute, chum. 
We’ll tell you. 

B ut first, let’s go into this standard 
plot for all railroad epics. In the be- 
ginning, a bunch of fools always want to 
put a railroad across country an eagle 
would need a pair of spare wings to navi- 
gate. Impossible. But not to our hero. His 
mother was a common house fly and his 
father a bumble-bee, so he has no trouble 
walking up sheer walls to lay out the 
course. 

N OW COMES the villain. He never 
wants the railroad to go through on 
account of he’s a congenital meanie and 




he always finds a bunch of great-hearted 
but thick-headed native woodsmen (and why 
must great-hearted native woodsmen always 
be thick-headed?) whom the villain uses to 
further his foul ends. 

T HERE’S HELL to pay from page six 
on the shooting script straight through 
to page 39, and sometimes spilling over 
onto page 40. Then, of course, a helpless 
minority must be found to blame for the 
dirty work. So in come the Indians on page 
41. After all, who cares about Indians. Kill 
'em kick ’em throw ’em around. Give Junior 
a stick of dynamite as long as he promises 
to blow up nothing but Indians. So the 
redskins take the rap, the villain gets 
kicked over a cliff, and the road goes 
through. 

T HERE’S ONLY one possible railroad 
epic left to be done, because they’ve 
about run out of directions. We’re waiting 
with bated breath for this last one. It will 
be called Evanston Illinois Pacific, and 
will feature Samuel Insull in a coon-skin 
cap pushing the Chicago & North Shore 
Electric up the shore of Lake Michigan. 
The big scene will be when 40 Indians sit 
down on the third rail and get their pants 
roasted. 

ND WHAT has this to do with sci- 
ence fiction? As long as you keep ask- 
ing, we’ll tell you. Hollywood has jumped 
with glee on the science-fiction bandwagon, 
and even at this writing they’ve already 
worked out their precious formula. The 
shooting script is already slated for the 
lower left hand drawer, to be turned out 
in three-dozen lots. It concei'ns a Horror 
from space coming to Earth to menace the 
Terrans. Only the hero knows about it. 
(The hero being one man or possibly a 
group.) The horror is finally killed, chased 
back, domesticated, and the world is saved. 
This story has already been called “The 
Thing” and “The Man From Planet X” — 
just to name two titles. And there will un- 
doubtedly be many more. (Films like Desti- 
nation Moon” and “When Worlds Collide” 
are notable exceptions to the general list.) 

T hat is, there will be more of this 
type of corn if we — the loyal fans — 
don’t keep our quarters tight in our paws 
and make Hollywood throw the formula 
out the window LE3 




MARKS THAT MAKE SENSE 



A n alphabet is a series of charac- 
ters which represent the sounds of a 
language. They form words employed in ex- 
pressing the ideas which the language as 
a whole conveys. They are, then, the ve- 
hicle of communication. 

Since primitive man first scratched his 
pictogra^s on the walls of his cave, over 
250 alphabets have been developed and have 
been used as a means of expressing end 
communicating thought. Of the 260, only 
about 60 have survived and are now in use. 
About half of this number are found in 
India, where their use is both restricted 
and local. The remaining numbers are vari- 
ations of three scripts representing Roman, 
Arabic, and Chinese characters which are 
In use today. The one representing the 
greatest progress is that of the Roman. 



Perhaps you think it’s easy to trace the 
origin of, and the changes in, each of the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet used by 
the English-speaking peoples. But such is 
not the case. They may be traced along a 
fairly well-beaten road for, maybe, 2500 
years or so, but beyond this the road forks 
so many times and these divide again into 
dimmer roads and trails, branching in many 
directions, until they disappear entirely. 

Actually, there’s no time or place where 
the characters of our alphabet began; a ta- 
ble of their derivations cannot be produced 
with any degree of certainty. On these, 
characters have sprung into being as a re- 
sult ■ of necessity and each has passed 
through centuries of almost imperceptible 
growth. 

The characters used in the English 
alphabet, with their various changes and 
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modifications, can be traced to the Phoeni- 
cians, the trading branch of the Semites, 
but no farther. The Phoenician alphabet 
that was carried te the Greeks consisted of 
twenty-two characters, only three or four 
of which correspond in form to the letters 
of the English alphabet in use today. 

There have been many attempts made to 
identify the Phoenician letters with the 
^ g characters representing Egyptian hiero- • 

fSlyphics. Emanuel de Rouge, a French 1 
; philologist, sought to prove that the source 
^ of the alphabet was to be found in the 
. hieratic characters as shown in the Papy- 
rus Prisse, an Egyptian document. Canon 
Isaac Taylor, in his book The Alphabet, 
adopted de Rouge’s opinion as to the origin 
of these characters. E. Clodd, in The Story 
of the Alphabet, challenged this opinion. 
Other writers have tried to show a con- 
nection between the Phoenician alphabet 
[•and the cuneiform systems of Assyria and 
Babylon. The early Babylonian characters 
I which are supposed to furnish evidence of 
the origin of the Phoenician alphabet are i 
about 2000 years older than the earliest 
Phoenician inscriptions, and they had been 
subjected to many changes during this 
time. There is evidence that the Phoenici- 
ans had trade intercourse with both the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, because some 
of the early Phoenician characters making 
up the Phoenician alphabet resemble in 
many respects some of the characters used 
by the early Egyptians and Babylonians. 

Present evidence points to the reasonable 
conclusion that the employment of a small 
; number of signs to represent the elemen- 
I tary sounds originated with the Semites, 
of which race the Phoenicians were 
: a branch, and that the English lan- 
i guage has come to us from this source — 
with many modifications, changes, and addi- 
^|tions through the Greek and Latin alpha- 
Dbets. 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



"And thence came the son of 
Danae, flaming with courage and 
spirit; 

Wise Athena brought him thus to 
the fellowship of these stalwart 
men. 

He slew the Gorgon and 
winged back, bringing to the 
islanders 

The head with its writhing 
snake-locks, the Terror that froze 
to stone.” 

— Pindar, Pythian 

E BIT of parchment on which 
the words were written in large, 
blotty letters had a bad smell. Like 
everything else in the apartment, 
Percy S. Yuss thought bitterly. He 
turned the parchment around in his 
fingers — annoyed at the strange dis- 
comfort he experienced in handling 
— and grunted in disbelief. 

Its back still had a few fine brown 
hairs clinging to the badly tanned sur- 
face. Someone had evidently gone to 
the trouble of killing an animal and 
skinning it, merely to write a trans- 
lation of a long-dead poet’s little- 
known verse. 

Such eccentrics as these three rooms 
had known! 

He dropped the handkerchief-size 
square of dead tissue on the floor, 
with the rest of the fantastic garbage, 
that varied from a ballet dancer’s worn 
white slippers to four wooden chair 
legs which had evidently been chopped 
off with an exceedingly sharp axe — to 
judge from the unbelievable smooth- 
ness of the cut-away surface. 

What an amazing and varied collec- 
tion of junk! He shook his head as 
he shepherded the stuff into a great 
pile with the broom he’d discovered 
in the kitchen. A man’s safety razor, a 
woman’s curling iron, notebook upon 
notebook filled with strange and un- 
recognizable scripts. Not to mention 
the heap of locked suitcases on the 
top of which he’d just chucked his own 



battered valise. 

In these days, one did not look gift 
apartments in the foyer, so to speak. 
Still, he couldn’t help wondering why 
these previous tenants hadn’t bothered 
to come back for their possessions. He 
found himself tingling uncomfortably 
as when he’d first seen the parchment. 

Maybe they hadn’t paid their rent. 
No, that couldn’t be. It was such a 
wonderfully small rent, that even 
people who didn’t own a half interest 
in a mildly bankrupt hash-house 
wouldn’t have too much trouble 
raising it. It had been the lowness of 
the rental figure that had made Percy 
scramble frantically in his wallet for 
the thirty-five dollars’ worth of cum- 
shaw the superintendent had de- 
manded. After years of tramping from 
dismal furnished room to dingy sublet 
to get at long last a place as cheap as 
this in his own name! 

Percy sighed the smug, deeply 
■happy sigh of the happy householder. 
It smelled, it was badly littered and 
would require at least two full days to 
get clean, but it was his, all his. En- 
thusiastically, he bent his back into 
the broom again. 

'T^E HALL door opened and Mrs. 

Danner walked in without knock- 
ing. From the living room, where he 
was scraping the rubbish together, 
Percy saw the rather badly used-up 
old lady who served as a combination 
janitor, building superintendent and 
renting-agent, stagger into his kitchen. 
A half-empty fifth of whiskey swung 
restlessly from one bony hand as a 
kind of liquid epitaph to thirty-five 
dollars that had once been in Percy’s 
possession and was no longer. 

She leaned against a wall, first pat- 
ting it gently so that it wouldn’t get 
frightened and leap away. “Good old, 
lovely old, moneymaking apartment,” 
she muttered. “They come and they 
go, they come and they go, but you’re 
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always left for me. And every time 
they come, little Marybelle Danner 
gets another ten bottles. Darling gor- 
geous old apartment, you’re my splur- 
jskr 

The last word, Percy realized as he 
walked sternly into the kitchen, was 
not an entirely novel term of endear- 
ment coined on the spot by Mrs. Dan- 
ner, as much as it was a very ordinary 
word dissolved beyond recognition into 
the hearty gulp of whiskey with 
which she frequently punctuated her 
sentences. 

“Pretty apartment!” she continued, 
rubbing her back against the filthy 
wall like a kitten which had grown 
to lanky old age without ever having 
become a cat. “The owners don’t pay 
me enough to feed the teensiest can- 
ary, my children don’t care what be- 
comes of their sweet old ma, but you 
watch out for me, don’t you? You 
won’t let me sturvleglglg. Every single 
time a new tenant — ” 

She lowered the bottle with which 
she had been preparing a new and 
moister period. She leaned forward 
from the hips, blinking madly through 
worn, red-lined eyes. “You still here?” 

“Yes, I’m still here,” Percy told her 
angrily. “After all, I just moved in 
this morning! What are you doing 
in my apartment?” 

Mrs. Danner straightened. She 
waved her head from side to side like 
a bewildered grey banner. “How can 
he still be here?” she asked the neck 
of the bottle in a confidential whisper. 
“It’s been over four hours since he 
took possession. None of the others 
ever stayed that lurngsht.” She wiped 
her lips. “Not one of them!” 

“Look here. I paid one month’s 
rent in advance. I also gave you a big 
hunk of cash under the table, even 
though it’s illegal. I have to work 
pretty hard for my money in a hot and 
stinking little luncheonette that seems 
to go further into the red with every 
bit of business we do.” 

“Too bad,” Mrs. Danner told him 



consolingly. “We should never have 
elected Hoover. I voted for A1 Smig- 
lugglug. He wouldn’t have let the Kai- 
ser get away. Here. You need a 
drinkie before you disappear.” 

“The reason,” Percy went on pa- 
tiently, “that I paid you all this cab- 
bage was so I could have an apart- 
ment of my own. I don’t want you 
walking in without knocking. This is 
my place. Now was there anything 
you wanted?” 

She batted her eyes mournfully at 
him, took another shot, belched and 
started for the door. “All I wanted 
was the apartment. But if \ isn’t 
ready yet, it just isn’t reyurmph. I 
can wait another hour or two if I have 
to. I’m no purksk.” 

'^HE NEW tenant closed the door 
behind her very carefully. He no- 
ticed again that there was an area of 
splintered wood around the place 
where the lock had been — as if it had 
been necessary to break the door down 
upon the last occupant. 

What did that point to? Suicide, 
maybe. Or Mrs. Danner’s mention of 
disappearances — could that be taken 
seriously? It would explain all that 
queer junk, all those full suitcases, as 
if people had just been moving in 
when — 

When what? This was the scientific 
twentieth century and he was in one 
of the most civilized cities on the face 
of the Earth. People didn’t just walk 
into a cold tenement flat on the west 
side and vanish. No, it wasn’t logical. 

Anyway, he’d better get a lock on 
the door before he left for work. He 
glanced at his watch. He had an hour 
and a half. Just enough time to take 
a quick bath, buy the lock and screw 
it on. He’d finish cleaning the place 
tomorrow. 

The bath was a tiny, four-foot af- 
fair that stood high on angle-iron legs 
beside the kitchen sink. It had a huge 
enamel cover that was hinged to the 
wall. There was more junk piled on 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



the cover than there had been on the 
floor. With a sigh, Percy began to 
carry the stuff into the half-clean liv- 
ing room. 

By the time he was through, the 
other room was a mess again and he 
was hot, tired and disgusted. Trust 
Percy Sactrist Yuss to get this kind of 
bargain, he thought angrily as he 
wedged the cover up against the wall, 
filled the little bathtub with water, 
and began to undress. A dark, dirty 
apartment, filled with the garbage of 
countless previous tenants, and not 
only he had to pay extra money 
to gtr^ne place, but now it seemed 
there was a curse on it too. And a 
curious drunken female superinten- 
dent who would probably' let him have 
'all the privacy of a hot suspect in 
the Monday morning police line-up I 
He took a towel and a fresh bar of 
loap from his valise. His mood grew 
blacker as he realized his feet had be- 
come coated with a kind of greasy 

{ rime as a result of standing on the 
itchen floor. The place probably had 



vermin, too. 

Bending down to brush off his feet 
ao that he wouldn’t carry the soil re- 
quirements of a potato patch into the 
bathtub, he noticed a scrap of white 
on the floor. It was the parchment 
with the fragment of classic poetry 
laboriously traced out on one side. 
He’d scuffed it into the kitchen while 
tramping back and forth. 

As he glanced at it cursorily once 
more, another peculiar electric shiver 
went through him with the force of 
A galloping virus infection: 

“. . .He slew the Gorgo?t and 
winged back, bringing to the 



islanders 

The head with its writhing snake- 
locks, the Terror that jroze to 
stone.” 



WAS it who had slain the 
Gorgon? Some character in 
Qreek mythology — but who exactly he 
Jwt couldn’t remember. For some reg- 



ion, the identity and the name es- 
caped him completely. .\nd usually he 
had a fine memory for such little 
Items. Twenty years spent working 
out crossword puzzles after a fren- 
ried day dealing them off the arm in 
dining-cars was almost the equivalent 
of a college education. 

He shrugged and flipped the parch- 
ment away. To his annoyance, it 
bounced off the upright bathtub cover 
and into the water. Trust his luck! 
He hung the towel on a crossbar of 
the tall bathtub legs and climbed in, 
having to duck his head and twist 
his shoulders down laboriously to 
avoid the wooden dish-closets set on 
the wall some three feet above the 
tub. 

His knees were well out of the water 
in the little bathtub, practically 
digging into his chest. Washing him- 
self under these conditions was going 
to be real cozy! 

It was impossible now to recapture 
the earlier mood of exultation at hav- 
ing an apartment of his own. He felt 
he’d been taken, as he’d felt all 
through his life after being persuaded 
to go into some scheme or other. Like 
buying a half-interest in a restaurant 
which the sheriff already regarded 
with fond proprietary interest. 

“I’m not even taken,’’ he said un- 
happily. “I give myself away!’’ 

And on top of everything, the plug 
leaked! The level of water sank rapid- 
ly down to his hips. Cursing his par- 
ents for being attracted to each other 
in the first place, Percy reached for- 
ward to jab it more securely in place. 
As he did so, the parchment, floating 
face up on the water, caught his eye. 

Long strands of hair now trailed it 
w^etly, and the words were beginning 
to dissolve in the water. He wasn’t 
Interested in it; more, he felt very 
strongly that he shouldn’t be inter- 
ested in it, that here, in this bit of 
Archaic verse, was more living danger 
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than he had ever known in his scream- 
ingest nightmares. He felt that strange 
tingle begin again in the inner recesses 
of his body, and knew that his 
instincts to toss it away had been 
right, .that the curiosity that impelled 
him to read it every time he picked it 
up was utterly, terribly — 

"And thence came the son of 
Danae — ” 

A LMOST against his will, his 
mind wondered. Thence? Where 
thence? Somehow, he felt he knew. 
But why should he feel that way? 
He’d never read a line by Pindar be- 
fore. And why should he be wonder- 
ing about it in the first place? He had 
other troubles, lots of them. 

His hand swept the parchment up 
like a particularly disgusting insect. 
Up and over the side of the bathtub. 
Right into the bluish waves that 
billowed all around him. 

Into the sea. 

He hardly had time to let his jaw 
drop. Because the bathtub began 
to sink. Pe-'cy was bailing before he 
realized he was doing it. 

This time the water was bubbling 
into the tub. With a convulsive gesture 
of his entire body that almost threw 
him over the side, he clamped his left 
foot down hard upon the defective 
plug and splashed the tepid mixture 
out with two threshing, barely-cupped 
hands. 

In spite of his inaccurate roiling 
and tossing, he had the tub all but 
emptied in a matter of seconds. A thin 
trickle of sea-water still lounged out 
from between his toes. He reached 
over the side, noticing uncomfortably 
that the rim was a bare two inches 
above the sea’s restless surface. Yes, 
the towel was still in place, knotted 
intricately around the cross-bar. It 
was soaking wet, but it made a mag- 
nificent reinforcement for the plug. 
With fingers that had sharpened into 



a remarkable deftness under the grind- 
ing surprise of the moment, he jabbed 
corners of the towel all around the 
edges of the rubber plug. 

Not perfect, but it would hold back 
the waters. Now, where was he? 

He was in a bathtub which — tempo- 
rarily at least — was floating in a warm 
and only slightly choppy sea, a sea 
of the deepest, most thrilling azure 
he had ever seen. Ahead, an island 
rose in a mass of incredibly stately 
and delicately colored hills. 

Behind him there was another 
strip of land, but it was lost in a 
gentle mist and was too far away for 
him to determine whether it too was 
an island or the outstretched finger 
of a continent. 

To the right, there was more blue 
iea..To the left — 

Again he almost fell out of the tub. 
Some fifty feet off to the left was 
quite the largest sea-serpent he had 
ever seen in or out of the Sunday 
Supplements. 

And it was humping along the 
waves directly at him! 

Percy leaned forward and paddled 
madly at the water on-’ both sides of 
his tub. What a world, he thought, 
what an insane world for a quiet man 
to find himself in! What had he ever 
done to deserve — 

ILTE HEARD a peculiar rattle of 
sound, like a cement-mixer gar- 
gling, and looked up to see the mon- 
ster staring down at him through un- 
winking eyes. It was, the back of his 
mind gibbered, all of two feet in di- 
ameter; no doubt it could swallow him 
without even gulping. A row of bright 
red feathers plumed up from the top 
of his head as the great mouth opened 
slowly to reveal countless rows of jag- 
ged, fearful teeth. 

If only he had a weapon! A knife 
of any sort, a stone, a club. . . Percy 
clambered upright in the tub, his fist! 
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clenched desperately. Ai th« mouth 
opened to its fullest width and th# 
forked tongue that looked as sharp and 
deadly as a two-headed spear coiled 
back upon Itself, he lashed out with 
his right arm, putting into the blow all 
the strength of cornered despair. 

His fist caught the beast on its 
green lower lip. 

“Ouch I” it said. “Don’t do thatl” 

It swirled away from him so vehe- 
mently that his little enameled craft 
was almost swamped. Licking its lip 
with its flickering tongue, it paused 
to stare back at him indignantly over 
a glistening coil. 

“That hurt, you know? All I wanted 
to do was say, ‘Welcome, son of 
Danae,’ and you have to go and bop 
me one! You won’t make many 
friends acting like that, I can tell 
you!” 

The monster swam a bit further 
away and curved to face the goggling 
Percy standing limply in his bathtub. 

“You didn’t even ask if I was work- 
ing for the snake-mother or Poseidon 
or whatever! Maybe for all you know 
I’m an independent operator. Maybe 
I have a bit of information that would 
save your life or the life of someone 
pretty important to you. No, all you 
can do is hit me,” the creature 
sneered. “And on the lip, which as 
everyone knows is my most sensitive 
part! All right, son of Danae, if 
that’s the way you want it, that’s the 
way it’s going to be. I won’t help 
you.” 

With a kind of rippling shrug that 
threaded disdainfully from the enor- 
mous head down to the thin delicacy 
of a tail, the sea-serpent dived. And 
was gone. 

Percy sat down carefully, feeling 
the hard sides of the tub as caressingly 
as if they were his own sanity. 

Where in the world wai he? Or, 
rather, where out of it waj he? A man 
starts to take a bath In hla new apart- 
ment and winds up in — in — W« that 



how the others had gone? 

He stared over the side through 
the clear sea. The legs of painted 
angle-iron which had supported the 
bath-tub were sheared off cleanly 
^ about halfway down. Fortunately, the 
faucets had been shut off; the pipes 
were also cut. Like something else. He 
remembered the chair legs back in the 
apartment. 

Four chair legs minus a chair. 
Somewhere, then, in this world 
there might be a chair without legs. 
Containing someone who had pur- 
chased an apartment from Mrs. 
Danner. 

pERCY REALIZED suddenly that 
* there was a very bad taste in his 
mouth. An awful taste, in fact. 

Of course. The soap. When he’d 
started bailing upon arrival in this 
weird place, he had a cake of soap in 
his hand. He’d stuck it in his mouth. 
And up to now he hadn’t had a really 
peaceful moment in which to remove 
it. 

He extracted Ae somewhat soggy 
pink bar from his teeth with a dis- 
tinct lack of relish and washed his 
mouth out carefully with sea water. 
As he did so, he noticed that he had 
drifted much closer to Ae island. 
There was evidence of life somewhere 
behind the beach, a few slowly moving 
human beings and a cluster of huts or 
houses — at this distance it was hard to 
tell which. 

What were his resources in dealing 
with this new world? He considered 
them ruefully. A slightly used cake of 
soap. An extremely wet bath towel. 
A round rubber plug, too badly worn 
to do its job properly. And a bathtub. 
If he could move it once he got to 
shore. 

Then, of course, there was himself. 
“Like if the natives go in for human 
steak,” he grimaced. 

A sea-serpent that talked 1 Whos# 
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dignity had been Injured, who had 

even gone so far as to — Wait a min- 
ute! What had it called him? 

Son of Danae. 

But he wasn’t! 

“Go tell the sea-serpent,” he told 
himself fiercely. He remembered the 
verse on the bit of parchment abrupt- 
ly: “The head with its writhing snake- 
locks — ” 

“I’ve got to get out of here!” he 
commented restlessly and with tremen- 
dous conviction, glancing from the 
locking tub to the placid rolling sea 
from which anything might be ex- 
pected. 

For a moment, when the net flapped 
down upon his shoulders, Percy had 
the frantic idea that he’d been over- 
heard by some deity who had hurried 
to cooperate. He struggled, threshing 
wildly against the coarse, knotted fi- 
bers that tore at his skin. Then, as he 
felt the entire tub caught in the huge 
skein and being drawn rapidly toward 
shore, he relaxed into now what? 
hopelessness and tried to see what had 
happened. 

t_JE HAD drifted in front of a 
cliff-like promontory of the is- 
land. A group of men dressed in loin- 
cloths were dancing about on the edge 
of the cliff, cheering a richly-clad 
fellow who, from a precarious foothold 
halfway down the steep face, had 
flung the net and, with dexterous 
twists of wrist and forearm, was now 
hauling it in. 

“Attaboy, Dictys!” one of them 
yelled as the tub beached, turned over 
and, with Percy crashing around under 
it, was dragged up the side of the 
cliff. “You got it all right, all right.” 

“That Dictys,” another commented 
admiringly. “He’s death on sea mon- 
sters. This’ll be the third he caught 
this week.” 

“The fourth,” Dictys * corrected as 
he scrambled to the top of the cliff 



with the bathtub and the net-enclosed 
man both securely on his shoulder. 
“You forgot the pigmy mermaid— 
half-woman, half-sardine. I count it 
even though she was kind of small. 
But this’ll be the best of the lot. 
I’ve never seen anything like it be- 
fore.” 

He unwound the net rapidly with 
long-practised gestures. Percy climbed 
out of the tub and flopped on the 
ground. He felt like a bag of well- 
gnawed bones. 

Dictys picked him up with a huge 
hand, held him out for inspection. 
“This isn’t a monster,” he said in evi- 
dent bitter disappointment. “It comes 
apart: half of it is a man and the rest 
is a round sort of chest. And I thought 
it was something really unusual! Oh 
well,” he mused, lifting Percy over his 
head with the obvious intention of 
throwing him back into the sea, “You 
can’t hit it all the time.” 

“Maybe,” suggested an oldster on 
the edge of the group, “maybe he is 
a monster. He could have changed into 
a man just now. He might know 
that if he’s a monster we’d put him in 
your brother’s zoo, but if he’s a man 
we’d throw him back because we’ve 
got lots of people here already.” 

The tall man nodded thoughtfully. 
“You might have something there, 
Agesilaus. I’d hate to go back to King 
Polydectes empty-handed. Well, 
there’s an easy way of finding out.” 
What kind of world is this? Percy 
was frantic. “ — if he’s a man we’d 
throw him back because we’ve got 
lots of people here already!” 

And what kind of test were they 
going to apply? 

He noticed that the well-dressed 
fisherman had unsheathed the great 
single-bladed sword he wore on his 
back. He ground the point of It intp 
Percy’s chest interrogatively. 

“You better change to your par- 
ticular monstrous form fast, sonny. 
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Because you’re not going to have the 
pleasure of being returned to the 
drink. Instead, I’m going to cut you 
up into six distinct and separate 
slices in just a few seconds. You’ll be 
w-uch better off in my brother’s 
cages. Now then, what exactly are 
you?” 

pERCY BEAT against his forehead 
with an open palm. What was he 
supposed to do — develop a quick- 
change routine on the spot that in- 
cluded . wings, flippers and a Siamese 
twin? Because if he didn’t, he was 
evidently going to become cutlets. 

“All right,” Dictys said, frowning. 
“Go ahead — be stubborn. See what it 
gets you.” 

He whirled the bronze blade experi- 
mentally around his head, then curved 
it back for a tremendous stroke. 

Percy swallowed as he saw it glint 
ledly at him. “I’ll talk,” he babbled. 
“I’ll tell you about myself! I’m — 
I’m—” 

What could he tell them that would 
make sense in their terms? What kind 
of lie could he compose in a hurry 
that they would believe? They wanted 
him to make like a monster. 

Monster! He’d talked to a — 

The words boiled rapidly out of his 
lips. He had no time to weigh them. 
“I’m the man the sea-serpent welcomed 
as the son of Danae.” He hoped it 
would at least give the big fellow 
pause. 

It did. 

Dictys lowered his sword and 
stepped back staring. “The — the son 
of Danae? The one who’s going to kill 
the Gorgon?” 

“The same.” Percy nodded with the 
self-conscious grandeur of a celebrity 
discovered by the night-club m.c. 
at a ringside table. “The. . .the famous 
Gorgon killer. The — the man who 
brought the islanders the head with 
th* writhing snake-locks, the Terror 



that—” 

“Who will bring, you mean,” Dictys 
corrected him. “It’s not done yet. Well, 
well, well. You’re kind of scrawny for 
that sort of job, even if you do hav* 
red hair. What’s your name?” 

“Percy. Percy S. Yuss.” 

“Right I” Agesilaus yelped from the 
rear. He came hurrying up, his beard 
flaunting behind him like an oversized 
white woolen necktie. “It figures, 
Dictys, it figures I Right on the dot of 
the prohecy. His name’s Perseus, he 
has red hair, you caught him in a fish- 
net — everything happened exactly the 
way the oracle said — ” 

Dictys thrust out his lower lip and 
shook his head. “Oracles are one thing. 
Muscles are another. Nobody’s going 
to tell me that this weakling is going 
to tackle the beast that frightens the 
bravest men and even other monsters, 
no riiatter how powerful. Look at him 
— he’s quivering with fear already!” 

'^HIS WAS not exactly true. Percy 
became chilled standing on the 
windy hillside in nothing but his wet 
skin. There was, besides, an emotional 
reaction to all his recent experiences 
setting in. But there was also a mount- 
ing discomfort at the way they were 
discus.sing his capabilities as a Gorgon- 
killer. He’d thrown in the sentence 
merely as a means of distracting 
Dictys temporarily; now it^eemed 
they couldn’t get off the sub^t. The 
beast that frightened men and gods! 

He thought back wistfully t)^ few 
minutes ago when he’d been riding 
a serpent-infested sea in a leaky bath- 
tub. .\h, those were carefree, happy 
times! 

“His name’s not even Perseus,” 
Dictys was arguing. “It’s Persaesus 
or something. You’re not going to tell 
me that this bedraggled bumpkin will 
become the most famous hero of all 
time?” 

Agesilaus nodded vehemently. “Ha 
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certainly will! As far as the name’s 
concerned, I think it’s close enough. 
Sometimes the oracle gets names mixed 
up. But here’s the chest in which the 
oracle said Perseus would arrive with 
his mother, Danae, after King Acrisus 
of Argos tossed them into the sea.” 

“Yes, but the oracle said the infant 
Perseus,” another loin-clothed man 
broke in. “Didn’t she?” 

“Well,” Agesilaus hedged. “Some- 
times the oracle gets ages mixed up 
too.” The old man looked a little now 
as if he were no longer certain about 
oracular dependability on any matter. 

Percy found himself sympathizing 
with him. Agesilaus was evidently 
pleading his case, but he wasn’t certain 
which way he’d be worse off, if the old 
man won or lost. 

Dictys came in fast for the argumen- 
tative kill. “If King Acrisius of Argos, 
according to the oracle, threw Perseus 
and his mother into the chest, then 
where is Danae? And another thing, 
Agesilaus. Argos is that way,” he 
pointed with a braceleted hand. 
“Northwest. This fellow came from the 
east. No, he’s an impostor trying to 
cash in on the prophecy. And I don’t 
like impostors.” 

He reached down for a couple of 
lengths of rope with which several of 
the men had been repairing holes in 
the net. Before Percy could get a word 
of protest out of his slowly opening 
mouth, he was tripped expertly and 
tossed to the ground. In a moment, he 
was tied up as tightly as an, expensive 
Christmas present. 

“What’s the penalty for imperson- 
ating a hero?” Dictys asked Age- 
silausas. The packaging job complet- 
ed, he removed his knee from the 
gasping young man’s back and rose. 

“For impersonating a hero,” the old 
man said thoughtfully, with an un- 
satisfied frown still creasing his face, 
“the penalty’s the same as for blas- 
phemy. Cooking over a slow fire. In 



fact, since your brother. King Poly- 
dectes, reformed the legal system, 
practically every crime is punishable 
by cooking over a slow fire. Your 
brother says it makes it easier for him 
to pass sentence that way. He doesn’t 
have to remember a whole calendar of 
complicated punishments.” 

“That’s why we call him Wise King 
Polydectes,” one of the younger men 
exclaimed, and everyone nodded 
enthusiastically. 

“Listen — ” Percy began screaming 
from the ground. Dictys stuck a 
handful of grass into his mouth. There 
was enough loose soil attached to make 
the gag a verb as well as a noun. He 
was so busy strangling that he had 
little energy for observation and less 
for an attempt to escape when two of 
the men slung him to a pole and began 
carrying him downhill over highly 
uneven ground. 

“Hi, there, Menon,” he heard some- 
one call as he was borne choking and 
sneezing along a dusty road. “Whatcha 
got?” 

“Don’t know for sure,” the forward 
bearer replied. “I think it’s kettle 
bait.” 

“You don’t say I This crime-wave 
gets more frightening every week!” 

15Y THE time Percy had worked the 
last of the foliage out .of his 
mouth, they had passed through the 
huge gateway of a stone-walled citadel 
and into a cluster of small but sur- 
prisingly well-built brick houses. 

His pole was placed in two forked 
sticks set upright In the main thor- 
oughfare of the town. He dangled from 
the tig^t ropes, feeling his blood grind- 
ing to a halt. 

V A group of curious men and women 
gathered around asking questions of 
his two guards. 

“Is that the latest monster Dictys 
has caught?” a woman wanted to 
know. “He doesn’t seem to be very 
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unusual.” She poked experimentally 
at choice spots on his naked body. 
“Practically normal, I’d say.” 

“Stew-job,” the bearer said laconi- 
cally. “Nice tender stew-job, 

As far as was possible in his tightly 
laced condition, Percy writhed. No, 
this couldn’t be happening to him — 
this just couldn’t bel A man doesn’t 
start taking a bath in a new apartment 
and wind up in a world where every- 
thing from burglary to barratry if 
punished by — 

“I will not consider that thought,” 
his mind announced. “I know when 
I’m well off.” 

Certain things were clear to him, 
though, disagreeabiy clear. He had 
somehow fallen into a past which had 
never really existed, the time of the 
Greek mythos. Never really existed? 
The sea-serpent’s indignation had been 
real enough, and so were the ropes with 
which he was bound. So, he suspected, 
would be the punishment, if he were 
found guilty of impersonating a hero. 

Odd, that. The serpent addressing 
him as the son of Danae, who was 
evidently the mother of Perseus. His 
own name, which formed a com- 
bination of syllables remarkably like 
the Gorgon killer’s. The bit of parch- 
ment he’d found in the apartment 
which evidently had helped precipitate 
him into this mess, and the subject of 
the snatch of poetry written upon it. 
The way he’d come close to the legend 
in various other ways, such as the 
arrival by sea — 

No! When his trial came up, he 
wanted to plead absolute innocence, 
that he had no knowledge whatever of 
the Perseus prophecy and no interest 
at all in it. Otherwise, thinking all 
those other thoughts could only lead 
In one direction .... 

He shivered violently and vibrated 
the pole briefly. 

“Poor fellow, he’s coldl a girl’s 
voice said sympathetically. 



“That’s all right. King Polydectes 
will warm him up,” a man told her. 
Everyone guffawed. Percy vibrated 
the pole again. 

“I never said I was Perseus!” the 
bound young man broke out despair- 
ingly. “All I did was tell your Dictys 
that the sea-serpent — ” 

“You’d better shut up,” the bearer 
who had been called Menon advised 
him in a confidential, friendly manner. 
“For trying to influence the jury be- 
fore a trial, you can have your tongue 
torn out by the roots — whether you’re 
eventually found guilty or innocent.” 

pERCY DECIDED to keep quiet. 

Every time he opened his mouth, 
he put the local criminal code in it. He 
was getting deeper and deeper into the 
most fantastic trouble and didn’t have 
the slightest idea how to go about 
getting out of it. Or how he’d gotten 
into it in the first place. 

Mrs. Danner. He hated Mrs. Dan- 
ner, how he hated that profiteering old 
female souse! She, if anyone, was re- 
sponsible for his present situation. 
She’d evidently known that the apart- 
ment was some kind of exit apparatus; 
when she’d walked in unannounced, 
she had expected to find the place 
empty. If only he’d given a little more 
attention to her gleeful maunderings! 

How long had people been noticing 
that sign outside the tenement 
entrance? “Three-Room Apartment 
for Rent. Very Cheap. Immediate 
Occupancy!” 

How many had run in and excitedly 
paid her the thirty-five dollars “rent- 
ing-fee” she demanded, then bolted 
home to gather up enough personal 
belongings to take formal possession? 
And then, a few moments after entry, 
while measuring the bedroom for fur- 
niture arrangements perhaps, or con- 
sidering the walls relative to a daring 
color scheme idea, or prying loose a 
badly stuck window — ^had suddenly 
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fallen through Into this world of magic 
and violence? 

How long had Mrs. Danner been 
making a good thing out of this apart- 
ment, how nrany “renting-fees” had 
she acquired? Percy didn’t know, but 
he thought dreamily of coming upon 
her some time in a locked room. For- 
getting his painfully bound hands and 
feet for a moment, he mused gently 
on the delightful softness of her throat 
under a pair of insistent thumbs. 

Although she couldn’t be the whole 
answer. She didn’t know enough about 
anything outside of the latest quota- 
tions on whiskey-by-the-case-F.O.B.- 
distillery to have created the peculiar 
chronological trap that the apartment 
contained. Who was it then? Or 
what? And, above all and most im- 
portant, why? 

Dictys had come up, surrounded by 
his bully-boys in semi-sarongs. 

“A bad day,” he told the towns- 
folk. “Didn’t catch a single solitary 
horror. Just this fake hero.” 

“That’s all right, Dictys,” the man 
who had previously expressed con- 
fidence in the King’s thermal reli- 
ability reassured him. “He’ll still be a 
good excuse for a party.” 

“Sure,” someone else chimed in. 
“With an execution, the evening won’t 
be entirely lost.” 

“I know, I know,” Dictys admitted 
morosely. “But I wanted a specimen 
for the zOo. An execution won’t be the 
same thing at all.” 

^J^HILE MOST of the surrounding 
individuals applauded the ex- 
tremely commendable detachment of 
so scientific an attitude, Percy saw a 
man with a voluminous white mantle 
push out to the front of the group and 
look at him more closely and curiously 
than anyone else had. The man had a 
peculiarly bright saffron skin, Percy 
noticed, when a fold of the cloak came 
down from his face for a momeht. 



“What made you think he was a 
monster?” the man asked Dictys, 
putting the fold carefully back in 
place. 

“The chest he was riding. From the 
cliff, it looked like part of him. It 
was round and white and had all kinds 
of metal pieces sticking out. I’ve 
never seen anything like it before— 
and I’ve been to the mainland twice.” 
“Where is the chest?” 

The large man pointed over his 
shoulder with a thumb the size of a 
small banana. “Oh, we left it on the 
cliff with the rest of the stuff he had 
in it. You can never ^ell about strange 
pieces of furniture: sometimes they 
come alive or burst into flame or — • 
Say\ Are you a stranger in town?” 
The white-cloaked man dropped a 
'hand to his mid-section. He passed it 
once across his abdomen and, as 
Dictys advanced truculently upon 
him, he disappeared. 

There were breaking bubbles of 
comment all through the crowd. 
“What was that?” 

“Where in the world did he go, Eu- 
napius?” 

“I don’t know but, if you ask me, 
he wasn’t all human.” 

“Mama, I wanna go home!” 
“Sh-h-h, Leontis. There may be a 
cooking today. You wouldn’t want to 
miss that, would you?” 

“What do you think he was, Dic- 
tys?” 

Their leader scratched his matted 
hair. “Well, he couldn’t have been 
what I thought he was, just an ordin- 
ary stranger passing through. I want- 
ed to grab him and put him under ar- 
rest. If he was a stranger or a wan- 
dering merchant and had forgotten to 
register with the commander of the 
palace guard, he’d have been liable to 
the Foreigner’s Penalty Tax.” 

“You mean all his goods impounded 
and his right arm burned off before 
his face?” 
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“More or less, at the discretion of 
the guard commander. But I think he 
must have been either a wizard or a 
major monster. In fact, from the color 
of his skin, I’d say he was a human- 
type monster. Wasn’t it gold?” 

Agesilaus nodded. “It was gold, all 
right. What they call on the mainland 
the Olympian type of monster. Those 
aren’t supposed to be too bad. Accord- 
ing to the mainlanders, they help men 
lots of times.” 

“When they help men, it’s for their 
own good reasons,” Dictys growled. 
“Not that I have anything against 
major monsters,” he explained hur- 
riedly to Agesilaus. “They have their 
own private quarrels and men should 
stay out of them if they don’t want to 
get badly hurt.” 

pROM THE anxious speed with 
which he had added the last re- 
mark, Percy deduced a certain real 
fear of what the man called “major 
monsters”. Evidently, minor monsters 
were something else again, since Dic- 
tys had been fishing for them and the 
king maintained a kind of zoo. But 
why had the golden-skinned stranger 
been so interested in him? Had he 
something to do with Percy’s arrival 
here?- 

He had long lost all feeling in his 
wrists and ankles and was wondering 
dizzily if they intended to keep him 
hanging in the village square as a 
kind of permanent decoration, when 
there was a musical clank of metal 
armor and an uneven tramping of feet. 

A very hoarse voice said, “King 
Polydectes of Seriphos will see the 
prisoner now.” 

Percy sighed with real gusto as two 
men shouldered his pole again and 
began jouncing him along the main 
avenue. Not only was he going to go 
to a place where his side of the story 
could be heard at last, but he now 
knew the name of the island kingdom 
on which his errant bathtub had stum- 



bled so unceremoniously. 

Seriphos. He went through his mem- 
ory rapidly. No, he didn’t know any- 
thing about an island called Seriphos. 
Except what he had learned in the 
past hour or so. That it was fairly 
close to the Greek mainland and there- 
fore in the warm Aegean Sea. And 
that it was awaiting the fulfillment of 
an ancient legend to the effect that 
the Gorgon-killer Perseus was to land 
there sometime before starting out on 
his heroic quest. 

Also, that it had a judicial system 
that bore a close resemblance to a 
power saw. 

He was carried up a single step and 
into a courtyard with an enormous 
ceiling supported by four massive 
pillars of stone. Menon slipped the 
pole out of the rope loops at his hands 
and feet, and the other bearer cut his 
bonds with a few generous slashes of 
a long bronze knife. 

They stood him on his feet and 
stepped back. “Feel better now?” 

Percy pitched forward on his face. 
He bounced hard on the painted ce- 
ment floor. 

“His legs,” Menon explained to his 
buddy. “They’ve fallen asleep.” 

“Always happens,” the other said 
professionally. “Every damn time.” 

The return of circulation was grim, 
swirling agony. Percy moaned and 
rolled about on the floor rubbing his 
wrists and ankles with hands that felt 
like wooden boards. A few people 
came over and squatted down beside 
him for a moment to stare at his face 
or watch his struggles. No one offered 
to help. 

After a while, he was able to bow- 
leg painfully upright. His guards 
grabbed him and shoved him between 
them against a pillar. 

T^OST OF the townspeople had fol- 
^ lowed him into the hall. The 
news was spreading, it would seem. 
Every few moments someone else cam# 
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In — butchers with their dripping meat 
cleavers, peasants with their scythes, 
women carrying rush baskets filled 
with berries and vegetables. 

The newcomers would have him 
pointed out to them. Then they would 
either smile and nod slowly in satis- 
faction, or they would turn and run 
out fast, in evident haste to get Cou- 
sin Hybrias or Aunt Thea before all 
the fun was over. 

In the middle of the courtyard, -be- 
side a blackened hearth roughly the 
size of the entire apartment which 
Percy had so recently vacated, a man 
sat on an enormously wide stone 
throne. • 

At first glance, he seemed to be 
lolling in a large number of strangely 
shaped cirshions. Closer examination, 
however, revealed the cushions to be 
a fine collection of young and pretty 
girls who varied as much in their col- 
oring as they did in their interest in 
the affairs of state going on before 
them. One extremely pretty blonde 
who formed part of the king’s foot- 
stool was snoringly sound asleep. An- 
other, a gorgeous Negro girl, most of 
whose body was obscured by a large 
masculine shoulder, was expostulating 
vehemently into the monarch’s right 
ear and waving her hand at a moan- 
ing figure prostrate before the throne. 

“See here, Tontibbi,” the king told 
her at last in a highly exasperated 
voice, “I’ve got my own system of 
puni.shments and I don’t want any de- 
cadent females from an over-civilized 
part of the world to be suggesting 
changes all the time no matter how 
imaginative they might be. We’re 
rough-and-ready folk here on Seri- 
phos, and we go in for simple enter- 
tainments. And if you African snobs 
want to go around calling us barba- 
rians, well go right ahead. We’re proud 
of the name.” x. 

The dark girl scowled and subsided 
back Into the recesses of the great 
throne. The assembled crowd applaud- 



ed vehemently. 

“That’s the way, Polydectes. You 
tell these stuck-up foreigners where 
to get off!” an elderly farmer cheered. 

“Well,” Polydectes said slowly and 
thoughtfully. “The way I see it — why 
shouldn’t what was good enough in my 
father’s day be good enough for me?” 

“Don’t you just love the way he 
puts things?” a beaming housewife re- 
marked to her neighbor. “I think it’s 
lovely to have a king who’s so clever 
with words!” 

“Besides,” her friend replied, “I 
don’t understand all this crazy desire 
for change all the time. What could be 
better than disposing of criminals by 
cooking them over a slow fire? The 
way King Polydectes’ chef does it, 
we usually get four or five hours out 
of the weakest man. He starts after 
supper and by the time he’s through 
it’s quite dark and everyone feels like 
having a good night’s sleep after a 
fine, enjoyable evening. Personally, I 
wouldn’t dream of asking for any- 
thing more.” 

pERCY FELT his stomach turn in 
^ a slow, rocking half-circle. The 
man who was h'ing before the king 
screamed a little bit and tried to 
grind his face into the cement floor. 

What kind of people were they any- 
way? They talked of the most horrible 
things with the same equanimity as if 
they might be discussing the latest 
movie or wrestling match they’d seen 
the night before on television. 

Well, of course, public executions 
were the closest these people came to 
such things as movies or television. 
Percy remembered stories he’d read in 
the newspapers of crowds turning out 
to attend hangings in various parts of 
the United States. That was the twen- 
tieth century! And an execution was 
still a sufficiently fine spectacle for 
many men to bring their dates, for 
some women to bring their children 
and for a few enterprising business- 
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men to hawk tiny replicas of the gal- 
lows on which a fellow-human was 
frantically kicking his life away. 

All of which was well and good, but 
didn’t help him very much in his pres- 
ent predicament. If only he could fig- 
ure out some approach which these 
people would honor, If only he could 
learn a little bit about their Ideas of 
right and wrong In time to do himself 
some good! 

He strained to catch every detail of 
what was going on. He needed clues as 
to their courtroom procedure. Would 
he get a lawyer to defend him? He 
doubted it from what he’d seen so far. 
Yet there had been talk of a trial, 
there had been mention of a jury. 
There was a little frozen comfort in 
these civilized institutions no matter 
how they were applied, he decided. 

And then he wasn’t so sure. 

“I’m getting tired of this,” the king 
broke into the prostrate prisoner’s 
broken-hearted babble. He lifted his 
head and waved vaguely at the assem- 
bled crowd. “Hey, jury! .^ny of you 
willing to insist on this man’s inno- 
cence?” 

“Uh-uh. Guilty!” 

“Guilty as hell!” 

“The low-down beast! Cooking’s too 
good for him. Hey, Brion, what’d he 
do?”-* 

“How should I know? I just came 
in. Must have been something bad or 
he wouldn’t be on trial.” 

“Guilty, guilty, guilty! Let’s get on 
to the next case. That looks good ! ” 

“Raise the prisoner for sentencing,” 
King Polydectes commanded. Two 
guards leaped forward and lifted the 
writhing, pleading man. The king 
pointed a forefinger solemnly at the 
ceiling. “By virtue of the power vested 
In me by me,” he intoned, “I hereby 
sentence you to — to... just a minute 
jiow. To — ” 

“To cooking over a slow fire,” the 



Negro girl behind him said bitterly. 
“Is it ever anything else?” 

Polydectes pounded a barrel-like 
fist angrily into his open palm,. “You 
better be careful, Tontibbi! You’ll go 
into the kettle yourself if you don’t 
watch out! You might have spoiled 
the whole legality of the trial! All 
right, take him away,” he said In dis- 
gust. “You heard what she said. Do 
It.” 

“I’m sorry, Polydectes,” the girl 
murmured contritely. “I get so bored! 
Go ahead, sentence him yourself.” 
The king shook his head unhappily. 

“Naa-a-ahl There’s no pleasure in it 
anymore. Just try to control yourself 
from now on, huh?” 

“I will,” she promised, snuggling 
down again. 



AS THEY lifted the vaguely strug- 
gling man by his arms, Percy 
gasped in horror. He understood why 
he hadn’t been able to make out any of 
the prisoner’s words — his tongue had 
been torn out! There were great drying 
crusts of blood all over his face and 
still more coming down his chin to his 
chest. The man was obviously so weak 
from loss of blood that he could hardly 
stand by himself, but so terrified by 
the agonizing imminence of his doom 
that he had been desperately trying to 
make himself understood in some way. 
His hands waved hopelessly and a 
dreadful tongueless moan kept rolling 
out of his mouth as he was dragged, 
his toes,, plowing thin furrows in the 
dust of the floor, off to a small room 
which was probably the execution ante- 
chamber. 



“See?” Menon said to Percy who 
was feebly massaging his belly. “He 
tried to influence the jury before trial. 
From what I hear, tiiey were th# 
soldiers.” 

It began to make a kind of highly 
disagreeable sense, Percy decided. 
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Every citizen on the island — soldiers, 
civilians, policemen, noblemen, what- 
ever — was a potential member of the 
jury in any criminal case. The fact 
that these people took the responsibili- 
ties of office rather lightly by the 
standards of the world he had just left 
was not as important as their right to 
crowd into any trial and participate in 
the verdict. Therefore, if you were ar- 
rested on Seriphos for an offense, no 
matter how flimsy the accusation, you 
must, above all, not protest your inno- 
cence. The man who arrested you 
would be a talesman; and the punish- 
ment for violating this particular law 
was swift and comprehensive. He be- 
gan to feel a surprising glow of grati- 
tude for the gag that Dictys had 
stuffed in his mouth. Why, the. man 
had actually been human even though, 
instead of pulling Percy’s tongue out, 
he had virtually shoved it down his 
throat! 

But how could you defend yourself 
when people like these brought you to 
trial? 

“Next case!” the king roared. “.\nd 
let’s cut it short. We’re all getting hun- 
gry and there’s a pretty good execu- 
tion scheduled for after suppper. I 
don’t like to k"?n nv/ people waiting.” 

“.’\nd that’s why we call him Good 
King Polydec‘'’s,” a v/oman murmured 
as Percy w.as dra/^ged before the throne 
and flung down hard. 

“Charged,” a somewhat familiar 
voice sa'd above h’s he.?d, “with im- 
personating a hero, i.e., Perseus, who, 
according to the le^'end — ” 

“I heard the legend, Dictys,” his 
brother said grumpily. “We went all 
through it in the previous case. Let’s 
find this man guilty too and start to 
adjourn. I don’t knorv why there are 
so many Perseus’ these davs and so 
few fake Heracles’ or Theseus’. I 
guess it’s like anythmg else; so:^"'eo'’e 
starts a fad and before you krov/ 
what’s happened everybody’s doing it.” 



1~\ICTYS’ curiosity had been 
^ aroused. “What do you mean you 
went all through it in the previous 
case?” 

“Oh, a couple of my soldiers were 
on duty up on the hills investigating a 
report that those small-size monsters, 
the flying ones, you know which I 
mean . . . ?” 

“Harpies?” You mean the ones with 
heads of girls and the bodies, wings 
and claws of birds, don’t you?” 
Polydectes sighed. “Those. It’s won- 
derful to have a brother who knows 
his monsters so well. I get all mixed up 
whenever I try to keep them straight 
in my head. L just have a simple rule: 
if it has no more and no less than two 
arms, two legs and one head, then it’s 
human. Otherwise, it’s a monster.” 

“That leaves out the golden-skinned 
Olympians. They’re not human either, 
I don’t know exactly what they are, 
but a lot of people would classify them 
with the major monsters.” 

“And a lot wouldn’t,” the king 
pointed out. “So there you are. Where 
exactly it is that you are, I don’t 
know, b’..t — .Anyway, there’s been a 
couple of rcDorts lately that these 
thing.s, these Harpies, have been smug- 
gling contraband into the island from 
the ah- .-nd cutting into the royal reve- 
nues of Seriphos. I sent a squad up to 
Mount Las.sus to look into the matter. 
They were settling down to a little 
meal before going into action when this 
man came blundering down the hill. 
They arrested him as soon as he told 
them he was Perseus. After they ar- 
rested h’’m. of course, and he still tried 
to argue, they punished him on the 
spot for jury-tampering under mj'- edict 
of last summer. Now. I felt they might 
have been a bit too zealous, but — 
What is th's fellow still doing here? 
Didn’t we find him guilty?” 

“Not yet,” Dictys assured him. “You 
haven’t asked the jury. But that’s all 
right. I’m in no hurry.” 
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“Well, I am.” The monarch spread 
his hands out at his eager people. 
“Guilty, eh?” 

“Oh, sure!” 

“Guilty ten times over!” 

“His crimes show in his face, every 
one of them ! ” 

“Hooray for Just King Polydectesl” 
Just King Polydectes beamed. 
“Thank yo», my friends, thank you. 
Now, as for the sentencing — ” 

Percy leaped to his feet. “What 
kind of a trial is this anyway?” he 
raged. “You might give a man a 
chance for his life!” 

T^ING POLYDECTES shook his 
head in amazement. He leaned 
forward to stare at Percy closely, 
almost squashing a feminine footstool 
who had just begun to stretch. He was 
as large as his brother but, since his 
waist competed burstingly with his 
height, the effect was overpowering. 
Also, while most of the people on the 
island — male and female — seemed to 
dress in a negligent sheepskin or sag- 
ging loincloth, the two royal brothers 
wore richly dyed woolen garments and 
the king sported what must once have 
been a clean tunic of the finest linen. 

“I don’t know what’s upset you, 
young fellow, but you’ve had all the 
chance for your life that the laws of 
Seriphos allow. Now, why don’t you 
be quiet about it and take your pun- 
ishment like a man?” 

“Listen, please listen!” Percy beg- 
ged. “Not only am I not a citizen of 
Seriphos, but I’m not even a citizen 
of this world. All I want is the chance 
of finding a way back, practically 
anything that — ” 

“That’s the whole point,” the king 
explained. “Our laws are not made 
for citizens — at least not the ones 
about cooking over a slow fire. Citi- 
zens who go wrong get throwm off 
cliffs or strangled outside the walls 
at high noon, things like that. Only 
non-citizens get punished this way. 



This is how I keep my people happy 
to be under my rule. Now do you un- 
derstand? Let’s not have any more 
trouble, huh? Let’s be grown-up about 
paying the penalty for our crimes.” 
Percy grabbed at his hair, pulled 
out an exasperated clump and jumped 
on it. “Look, the way this whole thing 
started — I won’t begin with Mrs. Dan- 
ner — it’s impossible, insane to stand 
here and watch what — Just a min- 
ute.” He took a deep breath, con- 
scious of the necessity to remain calm, 
to be very, very persuasive — to be, 
above all, reasonable. “There was a 
slight misunderstanding when I met 
your brother. A sea-serpent — ” he 
paused for a moment, took a deep 
breath and went on “ — an honest-to- 
gosh real sea-serpent came up to me 
in my — in my floating chest and wel- 
comed me as the son of Danae. So 
when I was asked by Dictys who 1 
was — ” 

“You needn’t go on,” Polydectes 
advised him. “The testimony of a sea- 
serpent is not admissible evidence.” 
“I was not talking — ” 

“What I mean is, it’s not ad- 
missible evidence from the sea-serpent 
himself. So it certainly is not ad- 
missible when you repeat it to us.” 
“All I was trying to say — ” 

“Of course,” the king stuck out his 
lower lip and nodded his head thought- 
fully, “if it was a land serpent, it 
might be a little different matter.” 

pERCY PAUSED in the midst of a 
frantic peroration, intrigued in 
spite of himself. “It would?” he asked 
curiously. 

“Certainly. Depending on the exact 
type of land serpent. The oracular 
type, now, we’d certainly listen to 
what a pythoness has to say with a 
good deal of respect. Or the very in- 
telligent and friendly walking kind 
the legends tell about. But none of 
this applies to you. You’re charged 
with impersonating Perseus and cir- 
culating the impression that you hav« 
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the courage to kill the Gorgon. For 
fuch a crime, a sea-serpent is no good 
as a character witness. Besides, you’ve 
already been found guilty.” 

“I’m not even arguing- with the idea 
that—” 

“Dictys,” the king said with a ges- 
ture of infinite weariness. “Rule him 
out of order.” 

An enormous fist came down on 
the top of Perseus’ head. He felt as 
If his brains had been rammed down 
his nostrils. When he could see clear- 
ly again through the reddish haze, he 
was grabbing at the floor which 
seemed to be curling away from him. 

“I don’t see why we can’t have two 
executions the same day,” Dictys was 
saying angrily. “Both of these men 
claimed to be Perseus. As you said, 
we’ve having a regular rash of this 
impersonation lately. Well, a good way 
to discourage it would be a slam-bang 
double cooking. A sort of two-course 
execution. All you have to do is pass 
sentence on him now, let me attend to 
details like getting a slave to clean 
the pot between acts, and — ” 

“Who’s king around here, me or 
you?” Polydectes roared. 

“Oh, you are, you are. But — ” 

“No buts. You’re just a grand duke 
and don’t you forget it, Dictys. Now, 
I say we’ll have just one execution 
tonight, the man who was caught first. 
Then tomorrow, Ve’ll have this man 
In for an official sentencing. It’ll give 
me another excuse to have a throne- 
room reception, which I like, and will 
Insure that we’ll all have something 
to keep us cheerful on another night.” 
“All right,” Dictys said morosely. 
“But how many times does it happen 
that we get two stew-jobs on the same 
day?” 

“All the more reason for spreading 
them out over a period of time,” tha 
king Insisted. “Guards, take this man 
awayl You aea, Dictys, the way I fed 
about It Is — waste not, want not.” 

And that, Percy thought bitterly aa 
twa husklea with hands like Iron claws 



began dragging him out of the pillared 
chamber, that’s why they call him 
Philosophical King Polydectes 1 

AT THE end of the hall, a grate was 
abruptly lifted from the floor and 
he was dropped into the hole like a 
handful of garbage. The hole was deep 
enough to knock him out again. 

He managed to roll over on his 
back after a while', nursing his bruises 
with aching arms. Whatever else was 
the matter with it — and that came to 
a good deal! — this was certainly the 
least gentle of possible worlds. 

There was a little light slanting in 
from the grate. He started to stagger 
over to it, to get a somewhat better 
Idea of his cell. Something hit him in 
the stomach and he sat down again. 

“You just try that again, mister,” 
a girl’s soft voice told him in definite 
accents, “and I’ll really wreck you.” 

“I beg your pardon?” Percy asked 
the dead globm stupidly. 

“Don’t worry about my pardon. You 
just stay on your side of the cell and 
I’ll stay on mine. I’ve had all I want 
or am going to take of loose-fingered 
guys who want to find out how much 
of what a girl has where and don’t 
think twice of finding out right away. 
I never saw such a place!” Her voice 
had been riding up the scale with every 
word; when she came to the last one, 
she began crying. 

After thinking the matter over care- 
fully, Percy started to crawl in the 
direction of the sobs. “See here. . .” he 
began gently. 

This time she hit him in the eye. 

Cursing more fluently than he had 
ever known he could, he moved to the 
opposite wall and sat down against it 
with sternly folded arms. After a while, 
however, the bitterness got to be too 
much for silence. He began by cursing 
the entire human race, limited it to 
women In general and, after a nod at 
the girl acrou from him, he concen- 
trated oa Mri. Danner. He put so 
muck feeling Into the business that 
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his maledictions became surprisingly 
expert, almost worthy of an ecclesias- 
tical body discussing one of their num- 
ber who had started a campaign to 
practice the principles of their mutual 
religion. 

He suddenly felt the girl’s wet face 
nuzzling against his shoulder. He 
leaped into the corner. “Let me tell 
you, lady,” he almost spat out, “that 
I don’t want to touch you any more 
than — ” 

“You just mentioned Mrs. Danner’s 
name,” she said. “I heard you. Apart- 
ment 18-K?” 

“Right! But how...” Slowly the 
answer dawned on him. “Oh, you’re an 
alumnus too!” 

“I’ll kill that woman!” she said 
through clenched teeth. “The first day 
I was here, I said I’d beat every dollar 
bill and every shot of whiskey that she 
enjoyed on my money out of her if I 
ever got back. The second day, I said 
if I only got back I wouldn’t pay any 
attention to her. I’d be so busy kissing 
things like city sidewalks and big six- 
foot cops and plumbing equipment. 
The third day, I didn’t think of her at 
all, I was so busy trying to remember 
what it was like in the city. But today 
I know I’m not going back, not ever, 
so all I do is pray that somehow I will 
figure out a way of killing her, that 
somehow — •” 

She began crying again, great gusty 
sobs that sounded as if her shoulders 
were being torn out of place. 

^^ERY, VERY gingerly, the young 
man returned to her side and 
patted her on the back. After a while, 
he took her in his arms and caressed 
her face gently. Some terribly rough 
garment she was wearing irritated his 
own scratched skin. 

“It could be worse,” he assured her, 
although privately he wondered what 
miracle would be necessary to achieve 



that state. “It could be a lot worse, 
believe me. Meanwhile, we’ve found 
each other. Things won’t be nearly so 
bad with someone to talk to. We’re 
compatriots or comtimeriots or some- 
thing. My name’s Percy S. Yuss. The 
‘S’ stands for Sactrist. I used to own 
half of a restaurant that our creditors 
owned two-thirds of. Who are you?” 
“Anita Drummond,” she said, 
straightening with a slightly self-con- 
scious giggle and wiping her eyes with 
her peculiar dress. “Ann. I used to be 
a ballet dancer. Or, rather, I was still 
studying to be one, getting a little 
work here and there. That apartment 
was a godsend. It just fitted my bud- 
get. I clumped myself down in the 
one chair the place had and gloried in 
a home at last! Then I noticed a piece 
of parchment on the floor with some 
poetry on it. I started to read it, 
stopped, and then began to doze with 
my eyes on the words. When I woke, 
I was halfway up a plowed hillside, 
the chair didn’t have any legs, and 
some old peasant and his wife were 
saying spells over me to make me van- 
ish before I put a charm on their 
crops. As soon as they saw me open 
my eyes, they both jumped on my 
head, tied me down and carried me 
Into their hut. And they wouldn’t listen 
to a word I had to say! Uh — by the 
way, if you want to — to be a little more 
presentable, there’s a pile of castoff 
clothes in that corner there.” 

Percy ambled over and found a 
half-dozen badly worn sheepskin tu- 
nics. He selected one which smelled 
strongly but seemed to have fewer in- 
habitants than the others, and came 
back. Somehow, wearing clothes again 
helped restore his confidence. He 
hadn’t had much opportunity to think 
about the various aspects of nudism 
since his arrival sans wardrobe in this 
thoroughly mad world, but he felt for 
the first time that there was a possibil- 
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Ity of outwitting his captors now that 
he was dressed almost as well as they. 



A NN CONTINUED her story. Sh# 
was describing how all the inhab- 
itants of a village on the far side of the 
island had been called into a confer- 
ence on methods of disposing of the 
witch. 

“There was a real tug-of-war going 
on between the drive-a-stake-into-her- 
and-be-done-with-it school and the 
burn - her - and - then - only - then - 
can - you - be - sure faction, when a 
seneschal or chamberlain or whatever 
he was of King Polydectes court hap- 
pened to pass by. He was out hunting 
some small monsters. Furies, I think. 
Or perhaps they were Sirens. He saw 
me and before any of the village 
could say anything, he — Percy, look ! ” 

He jerked his head around to follow 
her pointing finger. Dusk had been 
sliding down over the grating at a 
steeper and steeper incline. There was 
little more than the most delicate of 
rosy glows from a sun which had done 
more than its share of shining and 
wanted only to rest. 



There was a man’s head on the other 
side of the grating. His fingers pressed 
hard upon his lips. Percy nodded to 
show that he understood. Slowly the 
man faded, like smoke dissipating 
under a gentle summer breeze. Then 
he was gone. 



But the grate lifted slowly, silently, 
and closed again in a moment. Percy 
had the eerie sensation of something 
very heavy that was floating down in 
the lazy circles that a feather would 
assume. Without thinking about it, he 
covered Ann’s mouth with his own 
hand. Even so, her gasp was almost 
audible when, abruptly, a man wearing 
a suit vaguely reminiscent of renais- 
sance Italy appeared before them. 

Ha made an adjustment on the ex- 
tremely thick metal-studded belt ha 



wore, gave them the slightest Inclina- 
tion of his head by way of greeting, 
and said: “My name is Hermes.” 

Ann removed Percy’s hand from her 
mouth. “Hermes!” she whispered. 
“The messenger of the gods!” 

“Exactly.” 

The smile came and went so fast on 
that aristocratic face that Percy was 
not quite sure it had ever been. He 
stared closely at the man’s visible skin 
In the almost non-existent light. It 
looked golden. “Weren’t you the fellow 
in the white mantle who disappeared 
when Dictys began asking you ques- 
tions?” 

JJERMES NODDED. “I suspected 
who you were, but I had to check 
on the so-called chest before I could 
be sure. I could hardly ask you ques- 
tions while you were surrounded by 
that mob.” 

“What questions?” Percy asked 
eagerly. 

“Questions which would determine 
whether you were the rightful Perseus, 
the legendary hero who is to save the 
world from the Gorgon race.” 

“Look, mister, that stuff has me in 
enough hot water already! My name 
is Percy S. Yuss. I am not the son of 
Danae — we never even had a Daniel 
in the family anywhere. I don’t know 
this Gorgon everyone keeps raving 
about all the time and, if I did, I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t feel like killing her. I 
have nothing against any Gorgon, or 
any man — except for that fat old 
slob of king—” 

“You’re speaking too loudly,” the 
other warned. “It’s not any Gorgon we 
send you against — it’s Medusa her- 
self!” His voice dropped almost to in- 
audibility at the name. ”I spoke to 
Professor Gray and described the ar- 
ticles with which you had arrived, and 
he agreed that you must be a man of 
his own time.” 

“You mean there’s someone else 
her* from the twentieth century?’* 
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Ann asked eagerly. ' 

“Where is he? In trouble too?” Per- 
cy inquired. He was slightly bitter. 

.The stranger smiled This one was 
long and slow, and Percy decided he 
didn’t like it any better than the fast 
take. “No, he’s not in trouble. He’s 
waiting for you to give you advice on 
how best to conquer the Gorgon.” 
“Well, he’ll have to run pretty far 
and awfully fast. I don’t like the way 
everyone jumps when they mention 
that character. I don’t feel like a hero 
and I don’t intend to be one. I’ve been 
a sucker all my life, always taking 
somebody else’s falls, but this is one 
that my mother’s favorite son is not 
going to take.” 

“Not even to avoid the stew-pot to- 
morrow?” 

Percy swallowed. He’d forgotten the 
trial according to the laws of Seriphos 
since he had met Ann. Yes. There’d 
be another evening like this one, and 
then he’d be led out — 

Could any risk he’d run be greater 
than the horrible certainty he faced 
in twenty-four hours? He’d seen 
enough of these ancient Greeks to 
have developed a very healthy respect 
for their deadly efficiency in the pros- 
ecution of what they considered to be 
criminal cases. It was very doubtful, 
for example, that these people had de- 
veloped the institution of appeal, or 
parole .... 

“Not even,” Hermes went on, pick- 
ing each word up carefully with his 
teeth and holding it out for them to 
see, “not even for the chance to re- 
turn to your own time?” 

Ann squealed and the messenger of 
the gods sternly told her to be quiet. 
He jerked at his belt, went invisible. 
After a while, he turned back on. 
When he rematerialized, he was star- 
ing anxiously up at the grating, one 
hand poised over his belt. 

TT STRUCK Percy that this fellow 
was pretty nervous for a supposed 
deity. It also struck him that he was 
being offered just what he needed im- 



mediately and most desperately want- 
ed. Did the price he had to pay sound 
too high? That was silly. Whatever 
he had to do would be worth the risk 
and difficulty, if somehow he could 
find himself back in his own era. Not 
to mention the desirable aspects of get- 
ting out of his present surroundings 
before supper-time tomorrow. 

I’ll do it,” he said finally. “What- 
ever it is you want done. I’ll do it. 
Only listen. Any bargain I made ap- 
plies to this girl as well as to me.” 
“Done!” The golden one held out a 
thin pouch. “Take this. When they 
lead you to execution tomorrow — ” 
“Hey! I thought you were going to 
get us out of this jam. Why can’t you 
just take us with you?” 

Hermes shook his head violently. 
He seemed to be extremely interested 
in moving on as soon as possible. “Be- 
cause I can’t. You don’t have the — 
the powers. Do what I tell you and 
you’ll be all right.” 

“Listen to him, Percy!” Ann urged. 
“This is our only chance. Let’s do it 
his way. Besides, he’s a god. He must 
know his way around this mythologi- 
cal world.” 

Again Hermes smiled that quick- 
flitting smile. “When they take you 
out, make a long speech — as long as 
you can — about how sorry they are 
going to be. Whatever it is they’re go- 
ing to have you fight — ” 

“I’m not going to fight anything,” 
Percy insisted. “I’m going to be — ” 
“Cooked over a slow fire. I know! 
But believe me, trust me, you will be 
led out to fight somebody or some- 
thing. You make your speech and 
while you’re talking, without anyone 
seeing you, you dip your hand under 
your garment and into this pouch. 
Start fondling the kernels you find 
there, squeeze them, rub them back 
and forth between the palm of your 
hand and the fabric of the pouch. 
When they start to squirm and move 
about of their own, get sent in and 
start fighting as soon as possible! All 
you do then Is to scatter them on tha 
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pound all around you — and stand 
back! Get back as far as — ” , 

He stopped and ripped at the 
switch on his belt. A torch appeared 
on the other side of the grating and 
two heavily whiskered men peered in. 

“Could have sworn I saw some- 
thing,” one of them said, 

“Well, you can call the guard out 
and go down to look into it,” the other 
one announced. “Me for the party.” 
The torchbearer straightened. “Me 
too. If I saw what I thought I did, I 
don’t want to look into itl Let the 
morning watch do it.” 

/^UT OF THE darkness came the 
pouch and pushed itself into 
Percy’s hand. “Remember,” they 
heard the whisper ascending slowly. 
“Don’t start rubbing those kernels too 
early— and don’t wait too long either. 
Once they begin moving, you’ve got to 
get into the fight fast.” 

The grate lifted briefly, came down 
again. There was a final whispered in- 
junction: “And don’t look into the 
pouch tonight! Don’t even think of 
touching it until just before you have 
to!” 

They felt a presence departing 
stealthily above them. Ann moved 
closer to Percy and he squeezed her 
reassuringly. 

“A big list of don’ts,” he grumbled. 
“Time it just right, but don’t try to 
find out what it is! It’s like taking a 
Frenchman up to a row of medicine 
bottles labeled in Chinese and warn- 
ing him to take some aspirin before 
his fever goes up any further, but not 
to touch the sleeping tablets because 
they’re strong enough to kill him. 
What does he' think I am?” 

Ann leaned on him, chuckling with 
a slight edge of hysteria. “Do you 
know, Percy, this is the first, absolute- 
ly the first ray of hope I’ve seen since 
coming to this awful world? And 
you’re grumbling because the direc- 
tions aren’t so clear!” 

“Well, after all,” his mind said log- 
ically — but privately 1 — “I’m the one 



who’s going to have to fight the Gor- 
gon ! ” 

“I’m not really complaining,” he 
said aloud as they sat down. “But con- 
fused directions irritate me. I always 
feel I’m being taken for a ride.” 

“Think of sitting in a restaurant,” 
she murmured dreamily. “Or a hair- 
dresser’s. Think of going to those chio 
little dress shops along the Avenue 
and feeling all those wonderful fabrics 
and imagining yourself in all those 
lovely new styles. And all the time 
making believe that you’re really fool- 
ing the sales girl into believing you 
have enough money to buy them. And 
any time a man you don’t like makes 
a pass at you, you can make him stop. 
And if he doesn’t stop, you yell, and 
when you yell, you get help instead of 
him. Oh, civilization, civilization!'' 

She was asleep in his arms. Percy 
patted her tenderly and prepared to go 
to sleep himself. He’d had a long, tir- 
ing day. Long? Just three thousand 
years or so! 

Unfortunately, he hadn’t fallen 
completely asleep when the execution 
started. Being underground somewhat 
and a good distance away, he couldn’t 
see very much. But a good deal of the 
noise carried. . . . 

TT WAS QUITE a few hours before 
he finally dozed off and stopped 
thinking about the man who had come 
charging down a hillside insisting he 
was Perseus. How many Perseus’ 
were there in this world? It looked al- 
most as if someone wanted the Gorgon 
killed very badly indeed and was send- 
ing in a good many pinch-hitters. 

Who was the real Perseus? He 
didn’t know, but it struck him then 
that ho did know he wasn’t. And he 
was the only one committed so far to 
killing the Gorgon. What, exactly, wai 
the Gorgon? That was another good 
question .... 

Their cell had a third occupant by 
morning. Agesilaus. 

“What did you do?” Percy asked 
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him as he stretched painfully. 

“Nothing,” the old man said. He sat 
against the wall hunting for lice In his 
beard. Every time he caught one, he 
grinned and cracked it noisily between 
his teeth. “I’m here because of my 
brother.” 

“What do you mean because of 
your brother?” 

“He committed high treason last 
night and had his brains knocked out 
according to the law the king made up 
a few minutes after he committed it. 
The king was still pretty sore, though, 
so he passed another law making all 
blood relatives co-responsible in cases 
of high treason. I was the only blood 
relative, so here I am. I’m due to get 
my brains knocked out today.” 

“Good old ‘waste not, want not’ 
Polydectes,” Percy mused. “What 
kind of high treason did your brother 
commit that the king had to pass a law 
covering it?” 

Agesilaus pored through the bottom 
tattered fringes of his beard- From 
the obvious disappointment with 
which he put them aside, it was clear 
that he considered them devoid of life. 
“Well, sir, my brother was the royal 
chef. So of course he was also the pub- 
lic executioner. Somewhere along the 
line, he must have made a mistake 
last night. He probably forgot to 
grease it properly. Because after the 
execution, the great cooking pot 
cracked.” 

“Cracked? You mean they can’t use 
it any more?” 

“That’s just what I do mean. Broke 
open like a nut. Ah, you can smile, but 
let me tell you — that pot was the pride 
of Seriphos! It wasn’t made of bronze 
or silver or gold, but — and I don’t 
ask you to believe this — of pure iron! 
Yes, sir, this whole island wouldn’t 
be wealthy enough to buy another 
pot like that. Years and years 
It took, in my great-grandfather’s day, 
melting down those little meteors that 
•ur people had been collecting for gen- 
Mtions. And at that they say it was 



one of the walking reptiles that finally 
did the casting. Do you blame King 
Polydectes for getting mad at my 
brother and all his kith and kin? I 
don’t. Why, his predecessor. King 
Aurion — the one Polydectes stabbed 
in the back at the feast of the summer 
solstice — Aurion would have extended 
the penalties to relatives by marriage 
and most of the criminal’s close 
friends.” 

pERCY SAT musing on Hermes’ 
prediction of the night before. 
In all probability. It was not so much 
an example of accurate prophecy as a 
clear case of sabotage. He chuckled. 
Well, at least that particular fear was 
no longer to be lived with 1 

“What were these walking reptiles?” 
Ann asked. She’d been sitting quietly 
by Percy’s side all through his inter- 
rogation of the old man, and had 
pressed his hand when he chuckled to 
show that she too was hoping that the 
rest of Hermes’ promises would be re- 
alized. 

“That’s a hard question to answer,” 
Agesilaus said slowly. “They must 
have died off completely forty, fifty 
years ago. In my great-grandfather’s 
day, there were very few of them left, 
and they got fewer all the time. They 
were like the pythonesses who work 
with the oracles or some of the friend- 
lier sea-serpents. But, they were smart- 
er than any of them. And they had 
legs — some say they even had arms — - 
and they walked about and performed 
wonders. Taught us how to make pot- 
tery, my grandfather told me, and how 
to—” 

“Hey, Agesilaus!” 

They all looked up to see the rope 
ladder come twirling down into the 
cell. The burly man at the top ges- 
tured impatiently to the new arrival. 
“Time for boom-boom. Hurry up, will 
you? There’s going to be a bull-baiting 
this afternoon and we have to clear 
up the arena.” 

“Their lives are certainly one mad 
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round of pleasure,” Ann said bitterly 
to Percy. “Something doing all the 
time!” 

“Don’t misunderstand us,” the old 
man pleaded as he began to mount the 
ladder. “We have entirely too many 
people on this island and there haven’t 
been any wars or serious pestilences 
for over two generations now. What 
better way to cut down our 
numbers than by interesting execu- 
tions? Polydectes calls this ‘Popula- 
tion Control with a Smile.’ ” 

“He would,” Percy muttered. 
“Thanks why we call him Humorous 
King Polydectes.” 

T ATER, HE was ordered up the 
rope ladder in his turn and sen- 
tenced to combat in the theater with 
such monsters as would be made 
available by the zoo superintendent. 
Polydectes was evidently too morose 
to develop much interest even in the 
throne-room reception which a sen- 
tencing made inevitable. He lounged 
sideways on his concubine-infested 
seat, scowling at the wall, while a 
court official lackadaisically informed 
Percy of what he was to expect. 

He was sitting thoughtfully in the 
execution ante-chamber touching the 
pouch under his sheepskin tunic from 
time to time, when Ann was hurled in. 

“Monster-bait too,” she nodded at 
him. “They’re going to send us in to- 
gether. Let us hope and pray that Her- 
mes knows what he’s talking about.” 

“How come you’re under sentence 
too? What did you do? Not that you 
can’t be tossed into Condemned Row 
for just making the serious error of 
being alive.” 

“Well, you see, I was brought here 
originally from the other side of the 
island to become a part of Polydectes’ 
harem.” 

“How did you get out of that?” 

“I didn’t get out of it. I’m afraid I 
just didn’t make the grade. The king 
said I wasn’t pneumatic enough. 
Although,” she added with a vicious 
■nap of her teeth.” I still think it was 



that jealous cat Tontibbi that poisoned 
his mind against me. Oh no, you don’t 
have to look so startled, Percy,” she 
laughed. “I didn’t want to be a 
member of that harem at all. But it 
kind of hurts a girl’s feelings to be told 
she’s not good enough, when she sees 
all kinds of fat and sloppy creatures 
positively infesting the place!” She 
curled up beside him, still fuming. 

In the late afternoon, they were 
given a handful of dried fruits and, 
while they were still munching this 
highly uninteresting supper, were 
ordered out for execution. 

pERCY WAS intrigued to see Ann 
for the first time in daylight. He 
noted with approving interest that she 
was one of those rare and perfect 
blondes whose skin is so magnifi- 
cently clear as to neutralize the 
brightness of her hair into an over-all 
glow of fairness which yet leaves rich 
hints of darker tones and deeper wells 
of personality beneath. 

They clasped hands as they 
marched along a constantly curving 
lane that meandered around the hill 
on the far side of the citadel. It came 
eventually to a collection of stone 
buildings that was obviously the zoo. 
They were hurried past this, both of 
them quite happy to be moving fast 
after a hurried glimpse of what the 
cages contained. They found them- 
selves in a small valley formed by 
several tiny hills. 

There were seats carved out of the 
soil of the hills; most of these were 
already filled. Percy was almost cer- 
tain he saw Hermes in one of the seats. 
At the. bottom of the valley an area 
had been surrounded by a high stone 
wall. There were ponderous gates on 
either side. 

Ann and Percy were alternately 
pushed and led to one of these gates 
which was tended by a pair of jumpy 
youths who held it slightly ajar. Percy 
nervously reached for the hidden 
pouch. Everyone was waiting for the 
king. 
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He arrived finally, accompanied by 
his twittering retinue. “Let the 
punishment proceed,” he said in a 
flat, tired voice. It was evident that he 
expected little of life now that the 
execution pot was gone. 

Percy dipped his left hand into the 
pouch as a green-coated bronze sword 
was shoved into his right. The two 
boys started to pull the gates back. 
“I think you’d better start,” Ann 
whispered. 

He nodded. “O mighty King 
Polydectes of Seriphos!” he howled so 
suddenly that one of the youths 
dropped his door-ring and turned to 
run. The Captain of the Guard pushed 
him back sternly. “I beg and implore 
you to grant me one last favor.” The 
kernels were disagreeably soft to the 
touch. 

Polydectes waved a hand unhappily. 
“If it’s reasonable. And if you can tell 
me in just a few more or less well- 
chosen words.” He leaned back irri- 
tably. 

Grinding the soft little bits slowly 
between his fingers and against the 
fabric of the pouch, Percy wondered 
how, where, to begin. Suddenly he 
smiled. 

“You are probably wondering 
whether what happened to your ex- 
ecution pot yesterday was an accident, 
or whether some discontented subject 
was responsible for destroying the 
glory of Seriphos. I alone know the 
answer, and my request hinges on 
that.” 

“He’s hooked!” Ann whispered de- 
lightedly. “Perfect, Percy, perfect!” 
A buzz of excitement had ripped up 
and down the theater’s earthen rows. 

“Well,” the young man went on, 
massaging and squeezing inside the 
pouch as if he were a prizefighter 
trying to build up the powers of his 
fist, “let us examine what probably 
happened in terms of the basic 
function of the pot — cooking. What do 
we know of the effects of previous in- 
gredients upon the structure of the 



pot? Do we know anything.” 

TTIE KING looked confused and 
anxious at' the same time, as if he 
felt that Percy had made a very im- 
portant point but didn’t know pre- 
cisely what he had made it out of. 
Even the guards who surrounded them 
had the half-thrilled, half-frightened 
appearance of men who believe they 
stand on the brink of tremendous 
revelation. Percy was not quite certain 
whether he had felt a ripple of life on 
his fingertips; he decided, after a 
moment of waiting, that he hadn’t, 
and continued rolling non sequiturs: 
“Well, first of all we have sand- 
wiches. On the menu, made to order 
and to go. We have various kinds of 
cheese sandwiches. Grilled cheese, 
cheese and tomato, cheese and bacon, 
cheese and ham. We can grill them 
together or separately.” 

He stopped as he felt a few of the 
tiny little lumps begin to curl around 
his fingers. 

“If what you’re trying to tell me,” 
the king said slowly and intently, “is 
that my people have been Illegally 
using the state execution pot for 
grilling cheese and tomato — ” 

“I’m not trying to tell you any- 
thing,” Percy said curtly. “Let’s get 
on with the execution.” 

“No, listen son,” Polydectes said 
warmly, “you were making sense. It 
was a little hard to follow, but you 
had a good solid point there. Some- 
where, anyway. Please go on.” 

“Yes, do go on,” one of the spec- 
tators called out. “I can understand 
you.” 

“There’s nothing to understand!” 
He was feeling desperate. The kernels 
were leaping about in the pouch like 
tiny frogs frightened out of their 
pond. “I have nothing to tell you. I 
made everything up. I just wanted a 
delay. Now will you go on with the 
execution?” 

“We will not!” the king said por- 
tentously. “You’re trying to protect 
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somebody. Somebody Important." 

The little writhing bits were now 
grouped at the mouth of the pouch, 
burrowing out to freedom. Percy 
looked at Ann’s anxious face, saw that 
she understood his predicament but 
had no way to help him. 

"Listen, Polydectes,” he said 
hoarsely. “Why don’t you give the 
throne to someone who’s deserved it 
from away back? Tontibbi would 
make a better ruler several times over. 
Not only is she smarter than you, 
not only does she know more about 
civilized living, but she also — ” 

"Open those gates,” roared Purple 
King Polydectes, "and throw him to 
the beast!” 



*^HE GREAT portals creaked back. 

Ann and Percy were pushed out 
into the enormous sweep of stone 
flo»r. Ann managed to keep her bal- 
ance, but Percy, thrown off by the 
arm he had been keeping under his 
tunic where the pouch lay against his 
breast, staggered forward unable to 
lift his head and regain his equilib- 
rium. He tripped and came crashing 
down on one hand and one knee, his 
jsword ringing on the flagstone as it 
spun out of his grip. 

He heard Ann scream in disbelief 
and looked up. Racing toward them 
from the other gate was something that 
belonged on an insane artist’s drawing 
board and nowhere else. 

Waist-high it was, but over twelve 
feet wide, a weirdly fused conglomer- 
ation of canine, lupine, reptile, human 
and something else, something, Percy 
immediately felt, that this planet had 
never bred. The thing ran on the 
bodies of snakes, lizards, dogs and 
wolves, all of them seemingly inde- 
pendent living entitlties and all of 
them nonetheless joined to th'e main 
body by thick trunk-like appendages 
which took the place of their hind 
ends. Six distinct heads the thing had, 
each of them, including the human 
one, with dripping jaw thrown wide 



open and screaming an unrecognizable 
counterpoint to each othet. 

It Was moving terribly fast. Percy 
leaped to his feet and, withdrawing 
the handful of writhing lumps from 
the pouch, darted toward the terrified 
girl. 

He pulled her behind him before 
making his throw. A gaping crocodile 
mouth which had been wavering 
toward them was abruptly withdrawn 
as one of the bites fell upon it. Percy 
managed to throw them in a rough 
semi-circle, then, pushing Ann ahead, 
stumbling, bouncing against her and 
running in crazy zig-zags because of 
the looks he kept throwing over his 
shoulder, he made it to the opposite 
wall. 

They stood awed at the destruction 
they had let loose. 

The little lumps had been kernels all 
right. But of such plants as only the 
m.ost unholy gardener could have 
sown ! 

'^HEREVER THE seeds touched 
^ a surface, they grew — grew 
luxuriantly! And in a matter of 
seconds had put forth on their sickly 
white stems elephant-sized white 
flowers covered with irregular purple 
blobs. Their roots tore 'into and 
through the surface contacted like 
streams of flood water irresistibly 
seeking their way. Tremendously hun- 
gry the roots had to be to support such 
fantastic growth in the rest of the 
plant and tremendously hungry they 
were. Whatever they touched died on 
the spot — flesh grew bloodless, normal 
plants turned yellow with sudden age 
and lack of chlorophyll, the very stone 
flaked and crumbled into fine dust un- 
der the probing requisitions of the 
sprouting root hairs. 

They grew, these seeds, with the 
maintained momentum and direction 
in which Percy had thrown them. They 
reproduced by means of single new 
seeds virtually expectorated ahead by 
each fruitful flower. 

The monster, which had turned to 
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run, was engulfed In mid-stride and They could have stayed. It hardly 
dropped in a moment — a pallid husk, reached the top rows. 

The walls of the stadium, too those Almost, it seemed, a moment after 

on the side at which Percy had thrown had started to live, it became mori- 

the seeds— were powdered ruins in a bund. It was as if, tremendously hun- 
moment. And the entire audience, gry of life, it could find in this place 
after a horrified moment of half- or this world no life on which to feed, 
understanding, had risen and fled be- nothing whose constitution was what 
fore this botanical juggernaut. it needed to sustain itself. By the time 




Th« which Percy threw sprouted immedietely~inte e horrifying monitor 
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that the forward blossoms were plum- 
ing open among the rapidly emptied 
seats, their ancestors of seconds ago 
on the stadium floor had turned a brit- 
tle black and begun to fall apart. 

In a few minutes, except for the 
transparent outline of the monster ly- 
ing near the dissolved gate which it 
had been vainly trying to regain, and 
the completely disintegrated length of 
wall over which the blossoms had 
passed, there was no sign of the 
weapon which Hermes had given 
Ilcrcy. \ thin grey fog wandered away 
blindly — and that was all. 

There was the abrupt sound of 
heels striking the ground. They turned. 
Hermes appeared, a slightly mocking 
smile on his expertly carved face. 

“VV'ell?” he asked. “Was that satis- 




factorily efficient, Perseus?” 

“My name is Percy,” the young 
man told him shortly. “And with that 
kind of power I don’t see why you 
don’t go after the Gorgon yourself.” 
“Your name, for the duration of this 
bargain, my friend, is Perseus as far 
as the Olympians are concerned. 
With regard to power,” he shrugged, 
“there are many different kinds. Some 
so old that they can be conquered 
only at the cost of universal destruc- 
tion. Some so new,” he smiled bril- 
liantly at the two of them, “that their 
.scope cannot as yet even be estimated. 
.■\nd there is the power of a legend 
which says a truth that must be ful- 
filled before the days of a world can 
further unwind.” He nodded, in what 
seemed to be a prodigious self-satisfac- 
tion. “Now, if you two would kindly 
clasp my waist from either side, we 
can go on.” 



'T’HE THOUGHT occurred to Percy 
that he was remarkably cool 
and chipper away from the dungeons 
of King Polydectes. The touch of 
aristocratic insolence in his manner 
was much deeper now than it had been 
the previous night when he had broken 
it frequently to gnaw a nervous lip at 
the grating above. With weapons such 
as he had at his disposal, why should 
he worry about the soldiers of a mon- 
arch as petty as Polydectes? 

Could it be because the weapons 
were very limited in quantity and 
could be used only for emergencies — 
or to make such important bargains 
with people like himself as the Olym- 
pians deemed nece.ssary? And why was 
it necessary to make bargains with a 
master ha^-slinger like Percy S. 
Yuss? For all of Hermes’ chatter 
about different kinds of power, it still 
seemed much more logical for the 
Olympians to knock off Medusa them- 
selves than to provide an ordinary hu- 
man with the weapons to do it. 

If they could provide the weapons 
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to do it. If they could. . . 

He shook his head in bewilderment 
and grabbed Hermes’ waist as Ann 
had already done, Ids arms overlap- 
ping hers. The golden one flexed his 
shoulders for a moment, then touched 
the belt lightly. 

They rose, not abruptly, but with 
the steady insistence of a warm up- 
draft. At two or three hundred feet, 
Hermes made another adjustment and 
began skimming south at a fair rate 
of speed. It wasn’t difficult to main- 
tain a grip and, since the late day was 
extremely mellow, this particular kind 
of flight was very enjoyable, Percy 
and Ann smiled, “I'un, isn’t it?” at 
each other. 

“This is some kind of anti-gravity 
belt, isn’t it?” Percy asked. 

Hermes gave him a bpef, cold 
glance. “Don’t ask such questions!” 
he said with the insulting emphasis of 
an order. He flexed his shoulders 
again and stared straight ahead. 

Percy bit his lip. He definitely 
didn’t like this character. . . . 

They came down on a little penin-' 
sula on the southern tip of Seriphos. 
There, beside a long tock-like shelf 
that overhung the sea, was a small and 
neat hut built of driftwood. After sep- 
arating themselves from Hermes, the 
two stood uncertainly on the path for 
a moment. 

“Professor Gray,” called out the 
golden man. “Your • fellow-tourists!” 

A highly energetic little old man 
dressed in a grey flannel suit came 
prancing out of the hut. “Hello, hello!” 
he said chirpingly. “Come inside, 
please do. I’ve been waiting quite a 
while for you, young fellow. Thank 
you very much Hermes, you’ll be back 
tomorrow?” 

“If we can get the boots working 
right.” The messenger shot up and 
away at several times the speed he had 
used in bringing them there. 

pROFESSOR GR.^Y took a hand of 
each and hauled them into his hut. 
“Now, sit down and make yourselves 



comfortable. Dinner will be ready in a 
monrent.” He indicated a full-bellied 
pot bubbling in the fireplace. Percy, 
remembering another such pot and 
noticing the resemblance in all but 
size, smiled wryly. 

“What is it?” the other man asked. 
Despite his age, he had the quick ges- 
tures of a highly nervous sjranovv. 
“What are you brooding about? ^'ou 
must tell me all your adventures, both 
of you.” 

So they did. All through dinner. 

“I’m sorry. Truly sorry.” Profes.sor 
Gray had his hands shoved deeply 
into his pockets. “I had no idea— no 
idea at all — that my little experiment 
would be dragging fellow humans into 
such misery. My deepest apologies to 
both of you, especially the young 
lady,” he asserted self-consciously. 
“And I certainly didn’t intend to pre- 
sent Mis. Danner with the equivalent 
of a lifetime pension.” 

“What little experiment?” Percy 
asked curious!)-. 

“You mean to tell us that you were 
the first one through?” Ann asked, 
her eyes very wide. 

“Em afraid I mean just that.” The 
little man walked bouncingly up and 
down the length of the small hut. “ You 
see, when I retired as Head of the 
Classics Department at the Universi- 
ty, I rented that apartment as a sort 
of laboratory. I felt it was the place 
where I might try some experiments 
wdth my theories of subjective time- 
travel, theories based more upon the 
ancient Greek philosophers than on 
our modern mathematicians. There, 
I thought I’d be alone, safe at least 
from /ridicule. The only thing I didn’t 
anticipate quite so early was my suc- 
cess! Simply because it is a period 
about which little is known by our 
archaeologists, I fixed my psyche dur- 
ing the experiment upon the time of 
the older heroes, so called. For the 
purpose, ' I used a poem by Pindar, 
written nine centuries after the period 
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in which I was interested. I copied an 
English translation of the poem on a 
piece of sheepskin, to create greater 
subjective verisimilitude. I didn’t have 
any warning, either, the day I sat 
down to try just another experiment 
in mental control of time.” 



ILJE GRINNED at them, gestured 
with both palms. “Much to my 
surprise, I — we]l, I fell in! I was more 
fortunate than either of you in that I 
had a plentiful supply of silver and 
copper coins when I arrived in the 
southern, less densely populated half 
of the island. It was inevitable that I 
should arrive in Seriphos, by the way, 
because of the poem celebrating 
Perseus’ return here after he had ac- 
quired the Gorgon’s head that I had 
used as a psychic time-travel tie. I 
was able to develop a reputation as a 
kind of beneficent local wizard 
through my knowledge of the people 
and the time. And I’ve done fairly 
well for a scholar most of whose 
adult life has been spent in other 
places than the press and scramble of 
business: I own this hub and a sub- 
stantial tract of productive land. By 
the standards of this community, I am 
quite a wealthy man. 

“But there is my greatest compen- 
station here — the close, on-the-spot 
study of a period which has always 
fascinated me. I place it, by the way, 
somewhere between the end of the 
Mycenaean and the beginning of the 
Achaean eras of Greek history. 
Roughly 1400 B.C. It was a remark- 
able time in that, while superstition 
flourished, religion — important both 
before and after this period — -was al- 
most nonexistent. Some scholars even 



claim — ” 

“Pardon me, sir,” Percy broke in, 
“but how did we come to follow you?” 
“I think the answer is obvious. The 



me as a kind of target, was still in the 
apartment. So, therefore, was my sub- 
jective aura. And there had also been 
created what might be called a psycho- 
chronological hole in the place 
through which I had fallen. You 
young people were unfortunate enough 
to read the poem under these condi- 
tions and therefore followed me, arriv- 
ing more or less in my neighborhood, 
depending on personality differences 
in relation to the psycho-chronological 
hole. I think the apartment should be 
fairly safe now, since Percy had the 
parchment in his hand when . he 
arrived and dropped it in the Aegean 
Sea.” 

“And here we are,” Percy mused. 
“In the world of Greek mythology.” 

Professor Gray shook his head em- 
phatically. “I beg your pardon, but 
we most definitely are not. There 
never v/as such a place! It’s entirely 
a world in Man’s imagination. You 
are in a time that is to give rise to 
what we call Greek mythology. The 
actual events in this era will be the 
religion and mythos of the next. What 
form exactly they will take, I cannot 
say, since this is not our world nor 
our universe.” 

“What do you mean?” Percy’s 
question was fringed with sudden 
panic. 

iiT MEAN THAT you aren’t in the 
past at all. You are in the fu- 
ture, uncountable eons in the future! 
This is the formative period of Greek 
mythology on another Earth, in a 
space-time universe which came into 
being only after our own grew senile 
and died. Much the same things are 
happening to it and on it as happened 
to our own planet but, since it is 
not the same Earth, the results tend 
to be more and more different.” 

“The — the future?” Ann shook her 



parchment, containing the English head as if to clear it of accumulating 
translation of the poem which served ’ webs. “Another space-time universe?” 
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“Is it really so hard to understand 
or believe? It isn’t possible to travel 
backwards in time, only ahead of 
one’s era. The past, having died, is 
dead forever: only the future is con- 
stantly unrolling. Since I hurled my- 
self into this particular period which, 
being in the past, had ceased to exist, 
I inevitably materialized in a parallel 
period in the succeeding cosmos. The 
ancient philosopher Anaximander of 
Miletus was one of the first to discuss 
the concept of an Indefinite-Infinite 
from which all things were drawn, in- 
cluding primordial atoms and plane- 
tary systems, super-galaxies and even 
time-streams. There is birth and death 
in all things, said Anaximander, and 
they perish into those from which 
they have been born. Thus there were 
Earths in space-time universes which 
existed long before our own and, bar- 
ring unexpected developments in An- 
aximander’s Indefinite-Infinite, there 
will be Earths in many, many suc- 
ceeding space-time universes.” 

“And in each one,” Percy mut- 
tered slowly as he began to under- 
stand. “In each one, another Perseus.” 

“Right!” Professor Gray beamed. 
“Except that he does not necessarily 
do the same things in the same way 
each time. But enough of this meta- 
physics! You young people are ex- 
hausted: suppose I show you to your 
beds. You begin a training program 
tomorrow, Percy — you, especially, will 
need your sleep.” 

He led Ann up a ladder into a nar- 
row bedroom in the loft which, after 
her recent accommodations, she found 
magnificent. Percy and he bedded 
down near the fireplace on a soft pile 
of skins. 

“Look, professor,” Percy asked as 
the older man extinguished the torch, 
“if this isn’t a world of actual my- 
thology, then those babies aren’t real- 
ly gods and monsters. Yet, I saw a 
monster in the arena which I’d like 



to forget for the sake of my dreams, 
and I can remember other things 
which are even harder to explain.” 

“Of course. .‘\nd if that thing — it 
was a scylla, by the way — had caught 
you — But whi.e they are real, pain- 
fully so, they don’t come from our 
universe at all.” 

“How’s that?” 

“There are universes which adjoin 
ours in the plenum. Every possible 
type of universe exists parallel with 
ours. Many of them have Earth-type 
planets and Sol-type suns positioned 
in theic space to correspond with 
ours. Well, it happens that the sub- 
spatial fabric separating these uni- 
verses from each other is understand- 
ably weak in their youth and grows 
progressively stronger as the ages 
pass. At one time, there was prob- 
ably a constant exchange and pil- 
grimage of individuals taking place 
from one universe’s ' ‘Earth’ to an- 
other. Right now, it is down in all 
probability to the barest of trickles 
as the sub-spatial fabric has solidi- 
fied and lets little through in any 
place. In a little while, it will have 
closed or clotted completely and all 
that will be left will be the memories 
of strange unearthly creatures to gen- 
erate beautiful legends and peculiar 
superstitions.” 

pERCY GRUNTED as he chewed 
into the strange texture of this 
information. “Then the gods aren’t 
gods at all, I guess, but what I heard 
one of the men who captured me call 
them: Olympian monsters.” 

“Well, yes. Monsters, in the sense 
that they are nonhuman intrinsically 
since they evolved on a different 
world. But, Percy, they are very like 
us in so many ways ! They are much 
more advanced scientifically at this 
point than is our race, and they can’t 
be as confusingly horrible in their 
thought processes — no matter how 
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bad they might get! — as — well, the 
Gorgon race for example. These crea- 
tures are humanoid: they therefore 
must come from a world and universe 
whose natural laws are much like our 
own: and they are very much in- 
terested in helping humanity advance’ 
to their level. The people of this time 
call them Olympian monsters, by the 
way, because in our world they orig- 
inate upon Mount , Olympus in 
Northern Thessaly. 

“I owe the one called Hermes a 
good deal: if it hadn’t been for his 
help, I wouldn’t have nearly a third 
of the wealth and knowledge I do. 
He sought me out shortly after I 
arrived and insisted on doing all sorts 
of useful little favors. I’ll admit to 
feeling the same sort of distrust for 
a wliile which, I can see, you are ex- 
periencing. But believe me, it will be 
washed away by the fellow’s ubiqui- 
tous friendliness! I just can’t under- 
stand why later myths gave him the 
character of a mischievous schemer! 
Of course, it’s entirely possible that 
the myths which will evolve in this 
world will be greatly different from 
the ones in our own.” He nodded to 
himself gravely, with his head cocked 
at an angle, as if he were enviously 
imagining the kind of Greek myth 
with which some future Professor of 
Classics should have to deal. 

"The Gorgon race is pretty bad in 
comparison, huh? If I’m going to 
chase over to — to — ” 

“Crete. Their headquarters is on 
the island of Crete.” 

“Well, can you give me some idea 
of wmat they’re like?” 

■pROFESSOR GRAY sat up, sup- 
porting his chin on his knees with 
his cupped hands. “I can, but please 
remember that what I know is a com- 
bination of archaeo-anthropological 
data and what I have learned about 
present conditions from Hermes. Al- 



most all the more disgusting mon- 
sters, he has explained, are properly 
speaking members of the Gorgon race 
who are themselves, however, basically 
reptile. The Gorgons derive from a 
universe or universes so different from 
our own even in the laws of biology 
and chemistry as to be virtually be- 
yond our comprehension. Their chief- 
tainess, for example, has a human 
body arid a head covered with writh- 
ing snakes. Which jibes, of course, 
with the description of hledusa in al- 
most all the texts.” 

“The only thing,” he said, his deli- 
cate old face wrinkling suddenly, “that 
bothers me a little is the exact rela- 
tionship of Medusa to the cult of the 
Snake-Goddess or All-Mother of an- 
cient, matriarchal Crete. In fact, by 
middle Mycenaean times — just before 
the present era — the religion of the 
Triple Goddess, as she v.’as then 
called, was being practiced over almost 
the entire Mediterranean by priestess- 
es who not only dominated the com- 
munity but had control of all agricul- 
ture and most of local industry. In 
the records of our w'orld, this religion 
disappeared suddenly, to be replaced 
by the Olympic pantheon. Yet, here, 
in a parallel transitional period, some 
two centuries before the Homeric he- 
roes, there is no sign of either relig- 
ion. Very strange. Possibly neither 
has developed as yet; although I 
would give a good deal to see what 
conditions are like on Crete. Hermes 
tells me that since the Gorgons have 
been crowding in, the island is far too 
dangerous to visit on a purely social 
basis. Yet — Yet — 

“And then there’s the question of 
the Gorgons’ reptilian form. Among 
the majority of ancient peoples, the 
serpent was the symbol of wisdom arid 
fertility. Not until the Genesis of our 
Bible do we find a less flattering pic- 
ture of the snake and, even then, he 
is still incredibly shrewd and cun- 
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ning, though no longer friendly to 
Man. Is it possible, now — ” 

pERCY, EXHAUSTED by his first 
two days in pre-Achaean Greece, 
fell asleep at this point, to dream that 
he was back in his own time and a 
clever, fa.st-talking salesman named 
Lucifer Beelzebub Hermes had talked 
him into buying a very expensive res- 
taurant which, upon his assuming 
ownership, turned out to have a clien- 
tele composed exclusively of rattle- 
snakes who insisted oh charging their 
meals. When he approached one of 
them with a suggestion that a part of 
the long-standing bill be paid, the 
creature lunged at him with an enor- 
mous and rapidly-growing set of triple 
poison fangs. 

He was rather bitter when he woke 
up, even though Ann had prepared a 
tasty breakfast out of some local 
bread and cheese and five eggs from 
as many different types of’birds. .^Iso, 
Professor Gray had laid out some fair- 
ly good garments for them. 

The fact remained that whatever 
Medusa was, however dangerous the 
Gorgons were, he, Percy Sactrist Yuss, 
was committed to ridding the world 
of them and would probably, in the 
process, rid the world of himself. 

“Some people,” he told Ann morose- 
ly, “have lots of different talents. I 
have only one — being a sucker. But 
I’m the best sucker, the most complete 
sucker, that this world — or the one 
before it — has ever seen. I’m actually 
a genius at it.” 

“The trouble jvith you,” she said, 
surveying him judiciously over an ex- 
tremely well-designed water jug, “is 
that you think about yourself too 
much.” 

“Well, it’s a good idea while there’s 
still enough of me left around to make 
it worthwhile.” 

Professor Gray trotted in and insist- 
ed on Percy’s coming out to test the 



v/eapon.s which Hermes had been 
bringing for the encounter with the 
Gorgon. Reluctantly, Percy followed 
him outside into the still, strong 
brightness of a morning in the East- 
ern Mediterranean. 

“This is the cap of darkness or in- 
visibility,” the little man said, hand- 
ing him a collection of curved metal 
plates welded in a rough hemisphere 
and decorated with many wires and 
incredibly tiny transformers. “The 
switch is just under the brim — here! 

■ — but you’ll have to be very careful 
about practicing with it since Hermes 
tells me its power supply is very low 
and there is little possibility of refuel- 
ing for a long while. Don’t gape like 
that, Percy, it really does wmrkl I told 
you that their science was far ahead 
of ours.” 

Pie reached into the large wicker 
basket for a black object shaped like 
an overnight zipper bag. It had a long, 
loopin,g handle. Where the zipper 
should have been, however, there was 
instead a thin and hazy line that shut 
the bag so completely as to m.ake it 
seem like one continuous piece. 

pROFESSOR GRAY tapped it im- 
portantly. “The kihisis. The satch- 
el in which you are to place the Gor- 
gon’s head after you’ve cut it off. This 
is probably the most important sin- 
gle item — except for the boots — that 
you will be given. You see, according 
to legend, even after her head has 
been severed, Medusa still has the 
power to turn men into stone with a 
glance. Furthermore, according to 
Hermes, she is so unlike life as we 
know it that, merely with her head, 
she will still be capable of blasting 
open an ordinary container. This bag 
can only be opened from the outside. 
You are to place her head in the 
kibisis and keep it there until you 
hand it over to Hermes. And now for 
the major item; how are you to get 
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her head in the first place? Well, we 
have a sword for you, the famous 
harpc.’’ 

He was, Percy noted with disgust, 
speaking with all the patronizing fa- 
miliarity of a sports enthusiast or a 
fight manager explaining the virtues 
of a new defensive crouch to a young 
championship contender. 

“This is big stuff to you, isn’t it, 
professor? Being able to crowd your- 
self into a story you used to lecture 
about?” 

“Crowd myself? But I am already 
in the legend! Professor Gray is as 
much a part of the original story as 
Percy S. Yuss is Perseus and Ann 
Drummond is Andromeda. Hesiod re- 
fers to the Graiae Sisters who have 
been gray since birth and who are 
largely responsible for the equipping 
of Perseus on his mission to Medusa. 
Well, there’s only one of me and none 
of it is female, but it’s still close 
enough to the real myth. As, for ex- 
ample, your rescue of yourself and 
Ann from the scylla, which is classical- 
ly a monster of whirlpool and ship- 
wreck, tallies with the original tale 
which has Perseus saving Andromeda 
from a sea-beast, though only after 
he’s killed the Gorgon. The fact that 
you did arrive at Seriphos in a bath- 
tub and as an adult contradicts Phere- 
cydes’ version in which the infant 
Perseus, shut inside a chest with his 
mother Danae, is rescued from the sea 
by the fisherman Dictys, brother of 
King Polydectes. And yet it was Dic- 
tys’ net that pulled you out of the 
Mediterranean .... 

“You see, it goes on and on agree- 
ijig with the legend here, altering it 
slightly there. That’s the fascinating 
thing about myth,” the old academic- 
ian went on; “there’s fact in it some- 
where, the trick is to find that little 
nugget of solidity and be able to rec- 
ognize it when you do. The truth 
might be that there was originally a 



Professor Gray in the actual story as 
it took place on our world- — and his 
name, sex and. . .quantity were al- 
tered by later writers; or, ppssibly 
the truth is that there is a repeating 
myth in every space-time universe, a 
myth which has several broad general- 
izations which must be satisfied, but 
whose particulars may be filled in 
from almost any palette.” 

“You mean,” Percy asked slowly, 
reluctantly unclasping a precious hope 
he had let nobody know about, “that 
this time Perseus might be killed by 
the Gorgon instead of vice versa?” 

PROFESSOR GRAY nodded with 
brain-curdling enthusiasm. “Now 
you’re- beginning to understand! Ex- 
actly. Don’t you see it was always pos- 
sible, just as it’s possible that you 
aren’t the right Perseus any more 
than I’m the right Gray — or Graiae? 
That’s what makes this whole thing so 
infernally exciting!” 

His pupil started to smile. Unfor- 
tunately, since he had great difficulty 
in lifting the corners of his mouth 
from under his chin, the attempt was 
no great success as smiles go. “Yeah,” 
he said. “I’m beginning to see that.” 
“Here. Try your sword,” the pro- 
fessor suggested, his eyes almost pop- 
ping under the weight of the enormous 
mass of metal he was holding out to 
Percy with both straining arms. 

Percy took it and, by tearing his 
back muscles slightly, was able to lay 
it on the ground before it fell out of 
his hand. 

“Don’t tell me I’m supposed to go 
fence a duel with that girder!” 

“Oh, you’ll get used to it, you’ll 
get used to it! Notice that it’s made 
of iron, not bronze? Nothing’s too 
good for Perseus!” 

“Thanks, pal, from the bottom of 
my — ” 

“Of course, in the later vases,” the 
professor had backed into archaeology 
again, “especially the red-figure ones. 
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the ^arpe of Perseus is represented 
in the shape of a sickle. But the earli- 
est kind, the black-figure vases, show 
it aS a straight sword. And a straight 
sword it must have been because that’s 
how Hermes brought it here to be 
held against the time when a Perseus 
arrived.” 

“Speaking of arrivals,” Ann com- 
mented from the doorway of the hut, 
“the 8:45 is coming in on Runway 
One. Better move back I” 

They looked up to see Hermes 
twirl down from the bright blue sky 
a little more rapidly than usual. He 
carried a peculiar and bulky package 
slung from his belt. He began walkuig 
toward them the moment his toe- 
tips punched the ’soil. 

“Is he ready? I hope he’s been prac- 
ticing with those weapons.” 

“As a matter of fact,” the little old 
man said, rubbing his forehead, “he 
just began to examine them. You’re 
a little premature, Hermes: remem- 
ber, these people only arrived last 
evening.” 

yHE GOLDEN-SKINNED young 
man nodded absent-mindedly for 
a moment, then bent to open his pack- 
age. “I know. Unfortunately, a good 
deal has changed in the world since 
then. The Gorgons will be making 
their final attempt at conquest in the 
next twenty-four hours. Medusa must 
be killed before tonight.” 

“I won’t!” Percy raved. “You just 
can’t pull a man out of a nice, com- 
fortable world and expect him to — 
to—” 

“As I recall,” Hermes ^ drawled, 
turning around with a pair of calf- 
length metallic boots, “I pulled you 
out of a series of highly unpleasant 
situations. You were not too comfort- 
able in that underground cell, and you 
would have been even less so the next 
day in a certain large cooking vessel 



which I destroyed. Then, there was 
the meeting in the arena . . . . ” 
“Percy’s point,” said Professor 
Gray uncomfortably, “is that he has 
hardly begun to adjust to the situa- 
tion, psychologically. And physically — 
well, he’s not even able to flourish 
the sword as yet.” 

“I’ll take care of those difficulties!” 
the messenger promised. “Here are 
your boots. When you rub them to- 
gether like so, your mobility is mul- 
tiplied by a factor of twenty. Put 
them on and take a drink of this.” 
Dubiously, Percy donned the boots 
th^t were to make him twenty times 
as fast. The soles vibrated underfoot 
in a way that was not exactly pleas- 
ant. 

With even more uncertainty, he 
swallowed some liquid out qf a long 
tubular flask which the gofden one 
held out to him. He almost doubled 
over as the drink hit his stomach like 
a bursting rocket. “Whee-ew! That’s 
potent stuff!” 

A thin, smirking grin. “Wait! 
You’ve yet to finii out how potent it 
really is. Now, I want you to pick up 
your sword, Percy. And remember as 
you do how strong you’ve become. 
Why, you’re such a powerful man that 
I wouldn’t be at all surprised to see 
you wave it around your head like a 
tiny twig fallen from a dead tree.” 
Percy reached for the sword, a 
rather silly grin on his face. It was 
all very well for Hermes to try to in- 
spire him with such confidence, but he 
knew his capacity. A sword as heavy 
as that . . . 

Only it was very light. It was the 
easiest thing in the world to lift and 
flourish. He did so, marveling at the 
feel of power in his arm and wrist 
muscles. 

“Wonderful ! ” Professor Gray 
breathed. “That flask — does it con- 
tain the fabled Nektar, the ineffable 
drink of the gods?” 
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“After a fashion,” the messenger 
said. “After a fashion. Now that we’re 
all set, Perseus, suppose you gather 
up your armory and we can start 
out.” 

pVENTS got very dim after that. 

Percy found it hard to remember 
llieir sequence. Sometime or other, 
.Ann had come up and said a good deal 
of angry nonsense to Professor Gray 
who had seemed very confused. Then, 
just as .she was about to throw her 
arms about his neck, Hermes took him 
by the hand and they went soaring 
away. Plis head felt a lot clearer when 
they were high against the clouds, 
racing southward across an island-dot- 
ted sea. 

“Why,” ho asked, “don’t you peo- 
ple, with all the t.-emendous stuff you 
have at your disposal, go after the 
Gorgon yourself?” 

“A matter of prophecy. The legend 
of Perseus must be fulfilled at all 
costs.” Plermes let the words dribble 
out of his mouth as he peered ahead 
anxiously. 

Vaguely dissatisfied, Percy found 
himself wondering if the answer made 
any .sense after all. Like .so many of 
ihe things he’d been told recently, it 
.sounded as if a small lump of truth 
had been used to flavor a great steam- 
ing bowl of nonsense. 

The drink must be making him feel 
this way, he decided. Professor Gray 
was an entirely sincere if slightly 
bumbling human being. Still . . . 

“And why did you tell us that we’d 
get sent back to our own time? Ac- 
cording to what Professor Gray says, 
that time is dead forever.” 

The golden man shook his head 
impatiently and they both almost 
turned over. “Now, now, this is no 
time to look for problems and disa- 
greements. You need another drink. 
Here.” 

He almost forced the flask to Per- 



cy’s lips. Again there was an explo- 
sion in his intestines which, while not 
so violent as the first, had much more 
of an echo. He looked at Hermes with 
new trust and fondness. How could 
he ever have doubted so splendid a 
friend? 

“Let me tell you what you will see 
when you force your way into Me- 
dusa’s chamber,” Hermes was saying 
with a drowse-provoking smoothness. 
“Medusa herself will appear to be a 
horrible, horrible...” 

Under them, the waves raced glee- 
fully through each other, pausing 
every once in a while to shake a fist- 
ful of foam at the constantly watching 
and disapproving sky. Percy swung 
lazily from the hands of the steadily 
talking golden man. Life was simple, 
he thought, when people told you what 
to do and what to expect. Everything 
had become so ea.sy. 

He looked up as he felt Hermes 
let go one of his hands and fumble 
for the .switch on his cap of darkness. 
-A moment later, the same hand made 
a similar gesture on its owner’s wide 
belt. 

“Making us invisible, that’s what 
you’re doing,” Percy commented, nod- 
ding his head slowly. 

“Are we there already?” 

“Yes. Sh-h-h! Please be quiet!” 

'^URNING his head, he saw a long, 
greenly rich island expanding up 
towards them. “Why did you people 
have to go to so much trouble making 
this cap for me and all that sort of 
thing when you could have given me 
something you already had— like the 
belt, for example— and I’d have been 
able to travel here all by myself? 
What I mean,” he went on with large, 
drunken generosity, “is that you’re 
probably a busy man, Hermes. ’Sa 
shame for me to drag you away 
from — ” 

“Will you shut up?” Hermes’ voice 
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was a whispered custard of fear. His 
eyes flickered up and down, right and 
left, as they dropped into an enor- 
mous, silent city built from massive 
blocks of grey, moss-covered stone. 
“We didn’t give you a belt for the 
same reason we gave you a sword in- 
stead of a ray-gun. Short supply.” 

“Sup — supply?” Percy asked stu- 
pidly. He scratched his head and 
almost knocked the cap off. 

“Supply. And besides, do you think 
we’re foolish enough to trust a hu- 
man with our weapons?” Their feet 
touched the worn surface of a rock 
balcony high up on a building. Her- 
mes pulled him behind the great lin- 
ger of stone that served as one of the 
lintels for the only doorway. Percy 
could feel the twitching tenseness in 
the body of the golden man as he 
hugged him to the wall and waited to 
make certain that no one was coming 
out on the balcony to investigate. 

He tried to remember the last thing 
that Hermes had said. He found he 
couldn’t and wished desperately that 
the black blobs in his mind would go 
away and let him think again. But he 
remembered that Hermes had made 
some sort of slip in his fright, that 
abruptly he had almost had the vision 
of — of — What? 

“You need one more drink before 
you go inside,” came the insistent 
whisper. Percy started to protest that 
he had been drinking entirely too 
much of this strange concoction but, 
as he did so, Hermes thrust the fla.sk 
into his mouth. Tie gagged and man- 
aged to dribble the bulk of the liquid 
down his chest, but enough entered his 
stomach to provide a walloping ac- 
companiment to the clouds which slid 
over his thoughts once more. 

“Now you know what you are to 
do. Her bedroom is the first one to 
the right of the corridor leading away 
from the balcony. Don’t even try to 
think, Perseus: it wilt only lead to 



disaster! All of your instructions are 
safely buried in your mind; if you 
just relax and let them take over, you 
will do exactly the right thing every 
time. Remember, you can’t fail! You 
cannot fail! Now go!” 

Hermes pushed him around the bn- 
tel and down the hall. Percy stumbled 
the first few feet, then managed to 
walk upright and as stealthily as he 
knew he should. He wanted to turn 
back and argue some very important 
points with his guide, but somehow it 
v/as much more important to keep 
walking, to keep one hand on the hilt 
of his great sword, to have every nerve 
anxious and waiting .... 

The hall was covered with tapestrv 
of a fabric .so strange that it almost 
seemed logical for his eyes to be un- 
able to focus whenever he tried to 
make out the design. The tapestry 
ended just before an archway su]")- 
ported by spiral stone columns. He 
walked in. 

A LMOST before he saw the reclin- 
ing, sleeping figure with the 
headful of drowsy, slightly restless 
serpents, he had flipped open the 
kibisis and ground his boots together 
to close the sub-surface relays. He was 
speeding toward Medusa at a fantas- 
tic rate of speed across an enormous 
stretch of floor thoroughly as slimy as 
Hermes had said it would be. And 
along the walls, his eyes noted — yes, 
there were chained the groaning, 
writhing human captives on which the 
Gorgon race was constantly experi- 
menting. All, all as Hermes had said 
it would be, droning the picture into 
his ear as they flew toward ancient 
Crete above the gaily spfhshing sea. 

He hardly remembered grasping the 
snakes with one hand and, pulling 
slightly to extend the neck, lifting the 
heavy harpe behind him. The sword 
poured down and the chillingly ugly 
head came free, greasy stinking blood 
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pouring from it. He dropped it into 
the kibisis with the snapping, sideways 
motion that Hermes had told him to 
use, flipped the lid shut and turned 
to run back, exactly as Hermes had 
told him he should. 

But, in that moment before he 
closed the kibisis, a single, frantic 
thought had sped out of the severed 
head. It hit . his swirling thoughts like 
a pebble from a sling-shot and sent 
them rippling in so many directions 
that he almost came to a full stop. 

Almost. But he ran on, shaken by 
the awful familiarity of that mental 
voice. It was as if his mother had tear- 
fully asked him to stop, to stop now, 
this moment, no matter what the con- 
sequences. It was as if the wisest men 
in the world had assembled in conven- 
tion and passed a resolution addressed 
to him, formally requesting Percy Sac- 
trist Yuss in the name of humanity 
and universal intelligence to turn 
somehow, before he plunged the whole 
world into disaster. It was as if a mil- 
lion tiny infants had bawled out in a 
terrible, unendurable agony that he 
alone had caused. 

The voice was safely shut in the 
kibisis, but its dwindling harmonics 
rang on and on in his mind. 

Hermes came around the lintel as 
he emerged on the balcony and waited 
for him to rub his boots back into 
normal speed. Then he held out a 
hand. “All right, give it to me.” 

He started to hand the kibisis over, 
but the memory of the thoughts 
locked inside made him pause for a 
moment. He swung the black bag from 
its long, looping handle undecidedly. 

The golden-skinned man laughed. 
“You’re not going to keep it?” 

pERCY didn’t know what he was 
going to do. He certainly didn’t 
want that head of surpassing horror 
for any reason that he could think 



of. And, certainly, wasn’t he supposed 
to give the kibisis to Hermes as soon 
as he had filled it with the grisly con- 
tents for which it had been designed? 
Certainly he was. Someone had ex- 
plained all that to him. But that thought 
he- had received from the head . . . 

“Let’s not have any trouble, Percy. 
Give me the bag and we can start 
back. Your girlfriend is waiting.” 

That v/as decisive. He still couldn’t 
think as clearly as he would have 
wished, but he could remember. He 
recognized Plermes’ manner now; the 
bitterness was still too fresh in him 
for forgetfulness. 

It was the manner of the broker 
who had sold hinr the half-interest in 
a more than half-bankrupt restaurant. 
Just as the point w'hen he’d started to 
ask the questions that had been both- 
ering him about a series of bookkeep- 
ing entries, the man had shoved a 
fountain pen in his hand and begun 
to prattle of the possibility of selling 
the place the very next week at a tidy 
profit. “Of course I don’t know if 
you’d be interested in getting rid of 
it so soon after purchase. I imagine 
if the profit were sufficiently high, 
however, you would hardly feel like 
holding on. Well, Mr. Yuss, as soon 
as we leave my office, I’ll have you 
meet Mr. Woodwmrd. Mr. Woodward 
has been interested in. purchasing this 
restaurant for some time and, quite 
confidentially, I think we can get 
close to ... ” He had signed almost 
before he knew he had, and acquired 
therefrom a piece of property that 
was more like a cash incinerator than 
an eating-place. 

And he had sworn not to be taken 
that way again. He recognized Her- 
mes’ manner now: it was the con 
man getting a little impatient at the- 
sucker’s delay and throwing out some 
more bait. 

“No,” he said. “I won’t give it to 
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you until we return. I think I want 
Professor Gray to look at it first.” 

He never knew how he realized that 
the tiny red tube Hermes suddenly 
flashed was a weapon. He leap>ed 
clumsily sideways and the stone wall 
section in front of which he had been 
standing exploded like a burst paper 
bag. He kicked -^he boot switch into 
operation and tore the harpe out of its 
back scabbard. 

Hermes was turning the ray-gun 
around at him with the same unpity- 
ing, contemptuous smile he had flashed 
so many times before, when Percy 
became a darting, feverish flicker of 
humanity. As the golden man rolled 
backwards to find a good shot some- 
where in this incredibly fast creature 
who seemed to be one continuous line, 
his eyes grew wider and wider, his lips 
pulled in deeper and deeper; a fear 
ricochetted through him. And, when 
the screaming sword finally bit his 
head off, it rolled to the balcony • 
floor looking just like that — thorough- 
ly popped eyes and almost nonexistent 
mouth shaming the refined gold of 
the skin and carefully-cut, artistical- 
ly-designed features. 

Percy leaned on his sword and 
breathed hard. This was the second in 
one day! He was becoming a whole- 
saler! 

He turned the boots off. He didn’t 
know when he might need that extra 
speed again in a hurry, or how much 
fuel they still had left in them. He 
stepped carefully away from the 
bleeding, decapitated corpse. 

A BRUPTLY the sword grew very 
heavy; he bolstered it with diffi- 
culty. The drug was wearing off. He 
knew it was a drug now as the hyp- 
nosis induced by Hermes began to dis- 
sipate. The city was still the same 
quiet stone. But it was no longer the 
thing of implicit horror it had been 
up to a few minutes ago. Men lived 



here, he knew, and went about their 
tasks in their various human ways. 

The building on whose balcony he 
stood was much older than the others 
around it. It had a distinctive style 
of architecture — more pillared stone 
and friezed decoration than even a pal- 
ace should have. 

He tip-toed back along the hall. 
There was the tapestry he remem- 
bered, except that now he could see it 
quite clearly. Men and women were 
dancing around a huge upright snake 
in one section; in another a great liz- 
ard plowed a field while people walked 
behind it joyfully strewing flowers 
across the new-made furrows. In the 
last, a tall and beautiful woman stood 
before a crowd of young children and 
allowed a pair of small snakes to curl 
around her bare breasts. 

He paused at the entrance to the 
room, reluctant to enter and confirm 
his suspicions. In his hands, the black 
kibisis undulated slowly as if the 
thing inside it were still alive. Well, 
there at least Hermes had told the 
truth. 

At last he looked into the chamber. 
It was a large, clean room lit by three 
huge torches, very sparsely furnished. 
There were no chained humans along 
the walls; there were colorful murals 
instead which dealt with a strange 
nonhuman race. 

There was a kind of triangular al- 
tar in the middle of the floor. On the 
other side of the altar, there was a 
high dais supporting an intricately 
carved wooden throne. And sagging in 
the throne was the headless, blood- 
covered body of a creature Percy had 
never seen before. 

He brought his hand across his lips 
as partial understanding came to him. 
This was a temple. But who — or what 
— had he killed? 

The head inside the bag moved once 
more. He had to find out! He 
snapped the kibisis open and — • 
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He didn’t have to take the head out. 
Understanding came to him then, com- 
plete and rounded, to the best of his 
capacity to understand — as the still- 
living and slowly-dying thing in the 
bag telepathically thrummed out its 
history. It gave him the information 
he wanted without reproaches and 
with complete objectivity. And, as he 
realized what he had been tricked into 
doing, he a'most fell to his knees. 

In the almost nonexistent time it 
takes to feel a doubt or experience 
.surprise, Percy came to know — 

T ONG BEI'ORE Man, there had 
been the other mammals from 
which he had derived. And long before 
mammals, millions of years before, 
there had been the reptile. The rep- 
tile had eaten across the planet as 
herbivore and carnivore, had raced 
across it as thundering dinosaur and 
l)iginy, rodent-like lizard. In a ?pan 
of time beside whicli the reign of 
mammals was as a moment, the reptile 
had rtded the Earth with an absolute 
despotism in ail the forms — and many 
more besides — that his warm-blooded 
successor was to achieve. 

Inevitably, one of these forms laid 
its accent on intelligence. 

A creature arose which called itself 
Gorgon and walked its ways with 
pride. Great cities the Gorgons built; 
they captured and tamed the unintel- 
ligent dinosaurs and made cattle out 
of them, even to the ground-shaking 
Brontosaurus. Those they could not 
tame, they destroyed for sport, much 
as a thoughtful simian newly arrived- 
from the trees was to do much later. 
And, partly for^sport, partly for burn- 
ing conviction, they destroyed them- 
selves. 

War after w'ar, super-weapon after 
super-weapon, they fought and lived 
through. They even destroyed the con- 
tinent on which they had originated, 
the home of most of their science and 
art and all of their major industry — ■ 



they saw it sink into a boiling sea, and 
they lived through that. Then, at last, 
they gathered in their shrunken num- 
bers upon inhospitable shores and cre- 
ated a w'ay of life that made war be- 
tween' them impossible. 

There w'as a brief season of great 
cooperative achievement, an instant or 
two of Indian Summer, before the 
curtain began to fall upon the Gor- 
gons once more. Their seed had been 
injured by one of the latest weapons: 
they were no longer breeding true. In 
small quantities at first, the number 
of monsters and defectives being born 
increased rapidly. Almo.st the entire 
energy of the race was channeled into 
a frenzied biological research. 

They cured every disease that had 
ever made them the slightest bit un- 
comfortable, they doubled and quad- 
rupled their life-span again and again, 
they came to such ultimately com- 
plete understanding of their bodies 
and minds that they were well-nigh 
god-like and just this side of immor- 
tality. But still, every generation, 
there were few'cr of them.... 

■pVENTU.'VLLY they made peace 
wdth their approaching racial 
death, and set themselves to cheat it 
by passing their knowledge and 
achievements on to another creature. 
This was not ea.sy to find. First, they 
tended to look within the ranks of the 
reptiles for a successor, but they had 
depleted the vital energies of the . best 
nonintelligent species as badly as they 
had their own. They had a brief suc- 
cess with the serpents and pythons 
but, despite increased intelligence, no 
amount of selective breeding or in- 
doctrination could persuade these 
creatures to live communally. Second, 
they tried the amphibians; then the 
birds — -. 

After many trials and many errors, 
the Gorgons settled at last on the 
mammalian primate. Here, however, 
with much difficulty and heartache 
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because of the creature’s fundamen- 
tally alien orientation, they achieved 
success. Slowly, over the unhurried 
centuries, the Gorgon selected this 
stock, discarded that one, gently 
stimulated and educated, until a civi- 
lization of sorts had been achieved. A 
little longer and they could throw aside 
the mantle of godhood and teach 
their charges directly. 

But the 01ym[)ians came. 

It was true, as Hermes had told 
Professor Gray, that a weakness in 
the sub-spatial fabric between uni- 
verses had made it possible for them 
to enter. He had neglected to mention 
that they were the first and only ones 
to invade this universe, they and the 
assorted monsters, that a completely 
different corpus of natural law made 
it po.ssible. 

Originally, they poured into Earth 
from almost every spot on her sur- 
face. They conquered and enslaved, 
killed and looted, but their chief ob- 
ject was land. The available space on 
their own highly crowded world was 
very limited. 

And there were only, a handful of 
Gorgons to defend mankind against 
them. Hurriedly, these ancient rep- 
tiles turned to their forgotten and 
hoary armories, brought out the weap- 
ons they had sworn never to use and 
plunged into combat to save, not them- 
selves — for this they were now psy- 
chologically incapable of doing 
through warfare — but the infant race 
they guarded. And slowly over the 
years — while liquid fire rained upon 
one land and floods swept through 
another — the invaders were driven 
Back and the e.xits sealed one by one. 

The Gorgon losses had been small 
numerically, but devastating in pro- 
portion to their total strength. There 
were only three females who escaped 
being mortally wounded; tw'o badly 
crippled males had hung on for a 
century before dying without viable 



offspring. The three remaining in- 
telligent reptiles saw no alternative 
but to concentrate in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and provide at least 
a section of the human race with an 
accelerated course of instruction. 

'^HEN, FIVE hundred years ago, 
the outsiders were heard from 
again. This was a remnant which, cut 
off on this planet by the Gorgon vic- 
tory, had returned to the sea'ed-off 
iMount Olympus exit and secretly re- 
built its strength. They had attacked 
one awful night and wiped out 
Cnossus, the capital city. Wearily, the 
Gorgons turned back to combat. They 
drove the Olympians off and crushed 
them for the time, but were no longer 
strong enough themselves to wipe out 
completely the golden-skinned race. 
A degenerate fragment remained 
which was now, like humanity’s pro- 
teeftrs, a constantly dwindling spe- 
cies. 

Before this had been achieved, how- 
ever, every large city in Crete had 
been gutted and Sthenno and Euryale, 
Medusa’s sisters, had been killed. .She 
worked desperately now at her double 
task: to pass on as much of the Gor- 
gon knowledge as humanity was ca- 
pable of absorbing and to rebuild 
enough of the ancient weapons to pre- 
vent the one remaining danger — an 
Olympian attempt to break through 
the sub-spatial fabric once more and 
regain contact with their parent uni- 
verse. 

To this end she had been preparing 
a multitude of weapons which men 
of this time-, under her direction, could 
use against the Olympians. Unfortu- 
nately, the entire orientation of the 
Gorgon educational process had been 
opposed to war and weapons. This 
generation of Cretans, while superior 
in brains and breeding to most 
twentieth century humans, were de- 
cidedly not warriors and were having 
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great difficulty developing the mar- 
tial spirit. 

Medusa had been sending the 
priestesses through whom she gov- 
erned to nearby lands in search of a 
people who, while possessing the req- 
uisite belligerence, were sufficiently 
advanced intellectually so they still 
could be persuaded of the necessity 
of joining the last campaign against 
the Olympians. The concept of forc- 
ing people to fight — even for them- 
selves — was anathema to a Gorgon. 

But she had been anticipated. The 
Olympians had evidently managed to 
receive some sort of message from 
their own world and believed that, 
by operating on both sides of the sub- 
.spatial barrier, they could effect 
another breakthrough. It was proba- 
bly one of the last attempts 
that could be made (possibly the civi- 
lization in the other universe was be- 
ginning to dissolve under the continual 
corrosion -of war as the Gorgons’ 
had), and they considered it essen- 
tial to remove the last of the ancient 
reptiles to insure that they would not 
be interrupted. 

Knowing that they were far too 
weak and backward now to carry off 
a frontal attack with any success, they 
must have developed the idea of using 
Percy as a catspaw. Probably, the 
head mused, one of their number — 
scouting among ordinary peop’e for 
crumbs of information Medusa might 
have dropped — happened upon a 
superstitious myth-prophecy and de- 
cided to develop it into fact. The ar- 
rival of a young man from a previous 
space-time universe worked in per- 
fectly, since no human of this period 
could be persuaded or frightened into 
attacking a Gorgon. 

A ND, AT THE reason why a hu- 
man assassin was needed by the 
Olympians, Percy’s knees almost 
buckled. 



For no Gorgon, my son, is capable 
of injuring a human being without 
committing immediate mental suicide. 
It would have been like a mother 
stabbing her crawling infant for me 
to have killed you, as I could have, 
when your harpe sang at my throat. 

“Listen,” he said desperately to the 
tired, dying head in the black bag, 
“you may not want to force people 
to fight for their world, but I don’t 
have any such compunctions. I’ve cer- 
tainly been forced to do enough things 
in my own life that I most definitely 
didn’t like! Now, I know a place 
where there’s a bunch of plenty bellig- 
erent characters — and I know a way 
of getting them to volunteer for the 
forward echelons. I want to do what 
I can to fix up this terrible thing I 
did!” 

Medusa considered. He could feel 
her holding on to her vital energies 
with more and more difficulty, de- 
spite the enormous psychosomatic con- 
trol practiced by the Gorgons. Her 
life was seeping away. 

Yes, the faint thought came at last. 
Yes, it might save the planet. It must 
be tried. Call Athena, young man. 
Call her with your voice- 

He hesitated for just a moment. 
He licked his lips. It would be kind 
of nasty if this was just another trap. 
“Athena!” he called. 

Almost immediately, an old priest- 
ess hobbled down th6 hall to-- the 
balcony. She clapped her hands to 
her ears and her mouth distended in 
horror at what she saw, but at a rap- 
idly telepathed order from Medusa, 
she controlled the scream in time. 

This is no time for sorrow or anger. 
Weeping must come later in its prop- 
er time and place. Meanwhile, the 
Olympians prepare to tear down once 
more the barrier between the worlds. 
If they succeed, there will be none of 
my race to stand between them and 
you. They must be stopped! All else 
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must be subordinated to that necessity. 
So, go, call your sisters together and 
make ready the things I have prepared 
jor this day. And hurry, Athena, hur- 
ry! 

An efficient nod and the old woman 
had gone back down the hall calling 
her. subordinates. 

What are you going to do? the 
thought came. 

Percy told her. There was a pause. 
Then, Let it be done, then. But re- 
member my son, no matter what the 
circumstances may be. I cannot in- 
jure a human being! 

Athena returned with a dozen or 
so wide-eyed, frightened young priest- 
esses whom she organized and ordered 
so efficiently that they had no 
time to do more than bite their lips 
occasionally at the thought of what 
the kibisis contained. Even so, they 
made Percy feel terrible. He had 
killed not merely their deity, but their 
wise teacher and gentle friend. And 
why? Because he was a sucker. 

TJ^ELL, HE was through with that 
^ from now on, he vowed. He 
knew what the score was — and from 
here on out, he would be acting on 
what he knew rather than on what 
others told him. 

Each priestess was standing on a 
wide metallic rug piled high with shim- 
mering weapons that looked like 
spears and battle-axes, but that he 
knew must be disguised as such merely 
to be credible to the people of the 
period. Athena beckoned and he 
stepped onto her rug. She pulled a tiny 
switch set in a corner box and turned 
a small wheel. The rug rose and soared 
from the huge balcony with no 
feeling of motion. 

“The island of Seriphos,” he said 
to Athena in reply to her questioning 
glance. Behind him, he could see the 
other priestesses each on her flying 



metal carpet strung out across the 
sky. 

They flew over the waves at a much 
greater speed than he had wh.en travel- 
ing with Hermes. This was a tre- 
mendous science he had killed, Percy 
thought wistfully. All these millennia 
of working and nurturing and along 
comes a stumblebum name Percy Sac- 
trist Yuss who has listened to a good 
smart line and — 

Had it happened the same way in 
his own previous space-time universe, 
he wondered? Well, there was no way 
of knowing- Right now he was op- 
erating completely outside the frame- 
work of the legend — at least Professor 
Gray had told it to him. Anything 
could happen. 

They came down directly in the vil- 
lage square, as Percy had intended 
they should for maximum effect. And, 
w'hile the townsfolk stood around with 
mouths hanging as slack as their 
hands, he strode toward the palace 
with Athena hurrying along on his 
right. 

“I wonder,” he said, out of the cor- 
ners of his mouth to the black bag. 
“This harpe’s getting heavier. I can’t 
walk with as much dignity as I’d lik* 
to. Could you try some of that hyp- 
nosis stuff, perhaps . . . . ” 

He strode into the pillared hall 
with clanking boots. He stopped 
against the massive column where he 
had been placed upon being brought 
to this hall as a prisoner. King Poly- 
dectes was having lunch. He rose from 
the long, crude wooden table at Per- 
cy’s entrance and started to wipe his 
lips with a nearby wife’s hair. 

“Welcome home, Perseus, welcome 
home!” he said with a creaking, some- 
what laborious enthusiasm. “We’ve 
been waiting for you to return!” 

“Have you ,now?” 

“Oh, certainly my boy, certainly! 
Ever since that tragic mistake out at 
the theater, we’ve known for certain 
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you were really Perseus. I’ve pun- 
ished that zoo-keeper horribly, I as- 
sure you! Why, he was supposed to 
have a hundred dancing flower-decked 
maidens greet you and the girl. Some- 
how or other he got confused and rang 
in that scylla. I have absolutely no 
idea how he made such — ” 

“Can it. I’m here on business. Call 
everybody in who can get here fast.” 

pOLYDECTES nodded vehemently 
and waved at Dictys with both 
hands. As his brother obediently 
sped out of the hall, the king, his eyes 
fastened warily on the black bag that 
swung at Percy’s side, asked in what 
he evidently considered was a winning 
voice; “Aren’t you going to say hello 
to your mother?” 

Percy stepped back. “My — my 
mother?” 

“Yes, she arrived this morning. 
When she told us her name, we real- 
ized how completely the legend had 
been fulfilled. W'e’ve been making her 
as happy as possible since, even 
though it has been a little — eh, a little 
— expensive.” 

He pointed to a spot halfway down 
the table. Percy gasped, then let it roll 
out into unbelieving laughter. Mrs. 
Danner sat in her dirty flowered 
housedress, her arms bent around a 
huge wine-skin. 

“Poor little Marybelle Danner,” she 
was mourning between slobbers. “It’s 
all weak stuff, the best they got’s like 
a baby’s slap. And they mix it v/ith 
'water yet!” 

So even this much of the myth was 
fulfilled too! Not a Danae but a Dan- 
ner had arrived to be associated with 
him. And the fact that she wasn’t 
really his mother? “ ‘She’s somebody’s 
mother, boys,’ he said.” 

Obviously, if someone was needed to 
* round out the generalities of a legend, 
they too “fell through”, parchment or 
no parchment. Although he’d like 



very much to question Mrs. Danner 
on the exact mechanics of her arrival. 
It might be important and useful. . .. 

“Take good care of her,” he or- 
dered. “And Dictys!” 

“Yes, sir,” the king’s brother in- 
quired as he reentered the hall with a 
substantial and highly uneasy section 
of the population behind him. He too 
kept throwing anxious glances at the 
kibisis: everyone seemed very well ed- 
ucated in the legend on this point. 
“Anything I can do for you? Anything 
at all? Just name it, that’s all I ask, 
just—” 

“Somewhere, on the southern tip of 
the island,” Percy told him, “you’ll 
find an old man, together with the 
girl who escaped from the arena with 
m.e. I want you to find them and make 
them as comfortable as you can. Con- 
centrate on nothing but making life 
pleasant for them until I return. If 
you get slack anywhere along, the line, 
you’ll hear from me. Understand?” 
“I’m on my way,” Dictys assured 
him. “Hey, Menon, Bupalus, Patai- 
kion! This way. We’ve to run. Favor 
for a hero, a man we all admire!” 
Percy grinned as the three violently 
nodding men followed Dictys out of 
the hall. It was fun to unsucker. But 
he had business, important business, as 
the sight of the grim priestess at his 
back reminded him. 

“Polydectes,” he said, “you are 
about to start the first draft in the 
military history of Seriphos. I’m on 
my way to attack the Olympians and 
I’d like you to furnish about fifty good 
fighting men to assist me in the proj- 
ect.” 

•yHE KING stilled the crowd and 
turned nervously back to the 
young man before him. “Uh...my 
people like to stay out of other fra- 
cases. That’s why they call me — ” 

“I know,” Percy told him. “I know. 
Only this is urgent. I want those fifty 
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men very badly indeed. We’ll give 
them powerful weapons such as 
they’ve never dreamed of before — - 
and teach them their use. But this is 
your chance to cut down on that sur- 
plus population you’re always talking 
about. And, as I said, it’s very impor- 
tant to me.” He patted the kibisis deli- 
cately as he spoke. 

“Oh, in that case,” said King Poly- 
d^tes. “If it’s urgent! Why, certainly. 
Qaptain of the Guard! Detail all twen- 
ty-eight members of the army, the ten 
policemen and any twelve members of 
the Citizens’ Reserve for duty with 
this famous and spectacular hero. If 
any one grumbles, tell him he can 
choose between that and being cooked 
over a slow fire.” 

“I see you’ve repaired the execution 
pot,” Percy commented. 

The king shook his head unhappily. 
“No, it was a dead los.s. And we can’t 
get any kind of decent rcp'acement 
anywhere. But we’ve been experiment- 
ing with barbecue recently. The re- 
sults, while not perfect as yet, show a 
good deal of promise. I’m very hope- 
ful.” 

Percy walked outside to w'atch the 
fifty men being assembled. The priest- 
esses had broken them into very small 
groups and were explaining the func- 
tions of the strange new weapons to 
them. The men looked half-dazed and 
half-resentful; the fact that women 
were teaching them how to fight 
seemed especially confusing. But the 
presence of “the hero”, and the young 
vmmen’s business-like approach suc- 
cessfully kept their attention from 
wandering. 

The head of Medusa stirred in the 
open kibisis. Hurry, my son. The time 
of my last weakness draws near. 

“One last thing,” Percy assured her. 
He turned back to the palace entrance 
where Polydectes stood munching on 
the dripping leg of a sheep and watch- 
ing the whole scene with friendly in- 



terest. I’ve done my part, his attitude 
suggested. I’ve given of the flower of 
my country. The best I have. No sac- 
rifice can be too great. . . . 

He stared from the king to the 
weeping women bidding their husbands 
and sons goodbye, the nervous male 
conscripts trying to understand their 
instructors and obviously wondering 
how they had gotten into a war with 
Olympians, and back to the chewing 
monarch. • 

“There’s one thing you haven’t been 
told,” he announced. “King Po'y- 
dectes has volunteered to lead his 
troops into combat. King Polydectes 
isn’t afraid of the Olympians, so long 
as he has our weapons to use against 
them. King Polydectes says, ‘Dajnn 
the thunderbolts, full speed ahead!’” 

“I d-do?” The chunk of mutton 
dropped to the ground, the sound of 
its fall obscured by the cheer that 
went up. 

“You most certainly do,” Percy told 
him. He grabbed the quivering mon- 
arch with one hand and, stroking the 
b’ack bag suggestively with the other, 
drew him gently on to the metallic 
rug which Athena operated. The other 
priestesses followed suit with their 
charges. “This is why,” he said in a 
voice that echoed back and forth 
across the square, “they call you 
Brave King Polydectes!” 

'^HEY TOOK off to the accompani- 
ment of another wild y rattling 
cheer. 

Once they were scudding along the 
curve of the Greek mainland, Athena 
began explaining one of the weapons 
to the ruler of Seriphos. 

“You sight your target in the holes 
running lengthwise through these 
spears — like this. See that rock? Then, 
as soon as you’ve made your sight, 
you press this little button in the rear. 
After that, all you have to do is let 
go of the spear. It won’t miss.” 
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“I’m an old man,” Polydectes mut- 
tered. “Toothles.s, worn and feeble. 
In the bleak winter of my life, all I 
want to do is lie byjthe fire and watch 
the youths frolic and fight. Ah, youth, 
youth!” 

Percy walloped his back heartily. 
“Well, we’re giving you a new lease 
on life! You might as well pay atten- 
tion, because when we come down, 
we’ll come down fighting. And there’s 
no turning back!” 

They passed two great peaks near 
the c.oast. “Mount Pelion,” Athena 
said, nodding at the first. “.And that s 
Mount Ossa. Olympus is next.” 

My Sim. came the hurried thought. 
7 am dyiii" jasi. Grasp my head by 
the long hairy spines on its back and 
hold it in jront oj you when you at- 
tack. And, ij you 'are about to be 
overcome , throw it at your enemies. 
But you must move rapidly! Already 
can I sense the. dissolution of the im- 
permanent interspace that keeps one. 
world from disturbing another. Our 
enemies will pour through and over- 
whelm the pitiful striving. Remember 
your strength! Remember that it is 
greater now than when the, false Olym- 
pian led you to the. balcony of my 
temple in New Cnossus. Feci it, my 
son, feel it leap through you; feel 
your mightiness! 

And, as they neared the majestic 
mountain and swung into a circle of 
carpets for the attack, Percy fe't the 
strength boil in his muscles. He 
wouldn’t have any trouble wielding 
the harpe now! 

The only trouble with that was that 
all of his weapons had been given to 
hjm by the Olympians. Wouldn’t they 
k/now how to deal with them? 

He seized a spear as a horde of 
golden-skinned men swirled off the 
side of the mountain and rose to meet 
them. Sighting somewhere in the cen- 
ter of the group, he pressed the but- 
ton. The spear buzzed out of his hand 



and plunged downward, splitting three 
Olympians like so much shish kebab. 

Beside him, he heard a similar noise 
as Polydectes let a weapon go too. 
The king’s success was even greater 
- — he got four flying outsiders. Now 
that they were in combat, Polydectes 
was concentrating on nothing but the 
kill, the most efficient kill, as befitted 
a barbarian monarch. 



A SHEKT of flame flashed down 
from one of the carpets as some- 
one brought another weapon into play. 
An entire group of ascending Olym- 
pians vanished. They turned and 
sought shelter in the mountain again. 

Now, they had the advantage. The 
long, purple cone of a ray gun raked 
across a carpet and exploded it. Then 
another shattered outward. The priest- 
es.ses brought their craft up higher, 
out of the ray gun’s obvious range. 

“Won’t work.” Polydectes told Per- 
cy crisply, as if he’d been advising 
him on military strategy for the past 
five campaigns. “They’ll come up one 
at a time now and burn us down. 
Whatever this thing is that we’re fly- 
ing, we’ve got to go in after them!” 

Percy nodded. He gestured to Ath- 
ena who, making an overhead motion 
tg the other priestesses, spun the little 
wheel rapidb^ They swooped down, 
the fore-part of a long parabola of 
carpets. 

Take me iiow, my son, came the 



urgent summons. 



Now ! 



Percy grabbed the lizard-like head 
cut of the bag by a lock of something 
on the back that was very much like 
green hair and held it out in front of 
him. He reached around and whipped 
out the harpe. 

The purple rays died out. He heard 
screams of terror from below. “A Gor- 
gon, a Gorgon!” 

“Yes,” he said grimly. “What’s 
left of the one you fellows talked me 
into killing. It’s coming back to roost 
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along with the sucker that did the 
job!” 

They touched the ground and he 
leaped down, clicking his boot 
switches into action. With this much 
extra speed, he’d match a sword 
against a ray gun any old time! 

Except that from the mouth of the 
immense cave halfway up the moun- 
tain a dozen golden-skinned men 
poured out wearing identical boots and 
blasting purple cones ahead of them! 
And they moved so much faster than 
he did, their boots were either better- 
fueled or better-made. 

Polydectes behind him accounted 
for one of them. And a sheet of flame 
flapping down from one of the nearest 
descending carpets burned half of the 
rest out of existence. He ran on to- 
ward the cave desperately trying to 
dodge and circle around the burst- 
provoking rays. 



^NE OF THE Olympians angled 
in front of him. Percy cursed, 
realizing he w'ould never be able to 
reach him in time to use the harpe. 
The fellow’s ray gun came up. 

And Medusa struck. 

Percy, catching her agony in his 
mind, realized what the effort had cost 
her. But the Olympian fell forward 
in cracking fragments; he had been 
completely ossified on the spot! 

So another aspect of the legend was 
true! Medusa could — 



He was inside the cave now and had 
no time to think. In front of him there 
was a rank of determined and armed 
Olympians, some sixty or seventy 
deep. And beyond them, over their 
heads, his eyes rapidly followed in- 
tricate whirls of wiring and shimmer- 
ing instruments to where — at the rear 
of the cave — a little whirlpool of red 
energy was growing larger in the 
rocky ceiling. 

They were breaking through! At 
this very moment, they were acquir- 



ing reinforcements from the dread 
other side! 

Feverishly, he poured into the at- 
tack, slashing them from before him 
like so many scallion heads on the 
restaurant cutting board. Beside him, 
he could hear Polydectes roaring and 
the men of Seriphos as they poured 
up. 

But he couldn’t make it! He’d have 
to climb those Olympian-filled steps. 
He knew it despairingly as he hacked 
and dodged, slew and was ripped him- 
self. He saw that the little whirlpool 
had grown larger now, that a huge 
machine had taken shape on the other 
side and was coming through. 

Throw me, Percy I The Gorgon ab- 
ruptly screamed in his mind. 

Fie brought his arm back and threw 
(he head straight at the .skimming 
.scarlet circle high overhead. There was 
a moment of last instruction that 
thrummed inside his brain, then the 
shrill agony of dissolution as the head 
touched the red energy whirlpool and 
exploded. 

The Olympians screamed their de- 
spair when the dust had blown aside 
sufficiently to show that the entrance 
was gone. It had been sea'ed again 
forever, Percy knew. Never again 
would they be able to pool their b't 
of half-knowledge and rebuild then- 
side. 

The men of Seriphos pressed in 
for the completion of the kill. A few 
Olympians managed to escape out of 
the cage mouth and soar away, but 
those who remained fought listlessly. 

What were those last instructions 
the Gorgon had shot at his mind? 
The poem! The poem! 

Which poem? The one beginning: 
“And thence came the son of Danae, 
flaming with courage and spirit — ”? 

T_TE WAS standing on a sunny hill- 
top in the northern part of a 
small island. There was no one near 
him. 
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Percy looked around stupidly. 
What— 

Then, as his mind settled slowly 
and he remembered the advice Medusa 
had frantically telepathed to him, he 
understood. He wasn’t happy, but he 
understood. 

Now that the Perseus sequence was 
over in that particular space-time uni- 
verse, it was possible only to arrive at 
the beginning of the one in the next. 
And while the parchment was gone, 
the poem related to him, to Percy- 
Perseus. With that subjective aura 
and the psychological impetus the 
Gorgon had given him, he had only to 
remember the lines of the poem to be 
precipitated into the next universe. 

Why? So that this time there would 
be no mistake. So that this time he 
would not be talked into slaying the 
last surviving Gorgon and removing 
from humanity the fountain of ancient 
peaceful wisdom which could nourish 
it. So that this time he would not — at 
long, long last — be a sucker. 

He regretted it. He especially re- 
gretted the loss of Ann whom he had 
hardly come to know. 

But, come to think of it, wouldn’t 



there be another Ann Drummond in 
this universe? Yes, and couldn’t he be 
even more successful? He knew his 
way around now. He’d do that little 
job for the Gorgon, all right, but first 
Percy — or Perseus as he might as well 
call himself here — was going to strut 
a little. He was carrying a small ar- 
mory, he knew his power — and he 
wasn’t taking any con games from any 
man. 

No, this time Seriphos was going to 
hear from him right at the start. 

He started down the hill-side, not 
noticing the young man paddling furi- 
ously in a just-materialized bathtub 
out in the bay. 

Nor did he notice the squad of King 
Polydectes’ soldiers eating their unin- 
teresting meal in a clump of bushes 
halfway down the hill. Nor, if he had 
seen them, would he have known that 
their commander was the type to have 
annoying strangers knocked out from 
behind so their fine clothes could be 
stolen at leisure. 

Especially was their commander 
that type after a hot, irritating day 
spent fruitlessly chasing harpies in the 
hills by order of King Polydectes 



THE END 
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I T ISN’T enough that television has 
coma into the home and made it pos- 
sible for people to he entertained without 
doing anything more than flipping a 
switch. Nowadays, many people take their 
pleasure only in vicarious ways. The im- 
mediate future will carry this even far- 
ther. Apparently the latest victim to fall 
to this inherent love of laziness is the 
aocient and noble art of reading. Already 
struck a body blow by television, reading 
will really shiver under this newcomer — 
talking books! 

Now, books recorded on phonograph re- 
cords are not new. They have been used 
for the blind for many years and natural- 
ly serve a very useful purpose. The latest 
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proposal of a manufacturer, however, goes 
so far as to extend them to the average 
home. This is dependent upon the develop- 
ment of a new slow-playing record run- 
ning at as few as sixteen revolutions per 
minute! This is about an hour to a side 
of a twelve-inch record! 

The manufacturer frankly is catering to 
the laziness of people, gambling on their 
willingness to enjoy reading vicariously. 
The potential market is huge, of course, 
and we may see practically everything re- 
corded. Sociologists and scientists will 
have a field day with this phenomenon. 
Just how much of a sensory organ can 
you become? At the rate we’re going we’ll 
turn into simply a vast eye and ear with 
a tiny finger for turning on switches I 
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All people are born of woman. 

\ 

But the sea gave birth to this 

man — and then ilisowned his body 



I AM SURE there are things under l ong ago I saw something of this— 
the sea we know nothing about, when I was a child on our island in 
Not just the grotesque marine the chill .\llantic. My father was a 
growths nosing cold and blind along stern, craggy-eyed man who loved the 
the (jcean floor. But stranger and far sea and all things about it. But a kind 
more horrible things: mad nightmare and able man. He built our house with 
tricks of evolution that would make his own hands before Donny and I 
our s 'uses reel were they but known, were born. He put it in a place wdiere 

the sea beat screaming and boastful 
against a rock wall on one side, and 

I • 1. , • 1 

^ was a gentle sand beach siren on the 
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With the house finished, my father 
turned to the gentle blue-eyed girl who 
was to be my mother and said, ‘‘Now 
we must have our children.” 

But all this was before the Night. 
I was seven, then, and Donny, my 
brother, had blown out eleven candles 
on his birthday cake. It was a blus- 
tery night wit^ cloud banks scudding 
across the moon, turning the world al- 
ternately light and dark and bringing 
always the promise of rain. There was 
happiness and laughter in our house. 
Well do I remember this because, after 
we opened the door that night, happi- 
ness and laughter were gone for a long 
long'time. 

The knock upon our door was a 
heavy, sullen thud; again and again, 
in slow lumbering rhythm that made 
one think of ponderous, unhurried en- 
tities. 

My father opened the door. 

A man stood on the threshold; a 
man, as vve all truly au.d sincerely be- 
lieved. Tliin spindling legs dripped 
water and bits of .seaweed on the 
stone. His hips were hardly wider than 
his knee-span, but at the waist he be- 
gan to broaden until his shoulders 
reached the width of the door frame. 
His arms hung loose, swinging in a 
slight, even rhythm. His black hair 
was washed tight down to his head as 
by rising suddenly out of water. Pasty 
white was the face with eyes, nose and 
mouth where they belonged but — but 
something about them — something 
wrong, like pieces not put correctly to- 
gether; like a hastily fashioned mask 
over things better unseen* 

And he was completely naked. 

The shock of this apparition appear- 
ing at our door turned us all to statues. 
Even my father, whose courage and 
resourcefulness had built us a home on 
the lip of ever-present disaster, could 
not move or speak. 

Only my mother moved. Her arm 
went out undirected, and Donny and 



I moved into the protecting circle of 
that arm. 

*^HE MAN moved stolidly into the 
house and stood with his arms 
swinging in the odd rhythm. He spoke. 
The words were unintelligible. As I 
remember them, they were, “Gar-gara- 
loop-gar”, spoken from deep in the 
chest and almost without lip move- 
ment. 

My father vanquished his surprise 
and closed the door. “Good heavens, 
man! You’re in bad shape.” He laid 
a hand on the naked creature’s shoul- 
der. “Martha! Quickly! .A blanket! 
He’s freezing to death.” 

I remember clearly that my impres- 
sion was the opposite* The man did 
not appear to me to be in the least un- 
comfortable, nor in the least embar- 
rassed at his nakedness. 

My mother arose and fled from the 
room. vShe returned shortly with a 
green wool blanket. She handed it to 
my father rather than to the visitor, 
and my father threw it over the man’s 
.shoulders and drew it around close in 
front of him. 

The man looked down at the blanket 
with that deliberation which was to 
become his hallmark. His eyes came 
slowly away from my mother’s face; 
slowly, very slowly, with no change 
whatever in his expression, he lowered 
his head, then his eyes, until they were 
focused on the edges of the blanket 
down his front. 

My father said, “There, there, old 
chap. Everything’s all right now. What 
happened? Are there others?” He 
thought of the natural thing: a boat 
wrecked on the rocks, bodies beaten 
to a pulp by the pounding waves. Dis- 
aster. 

Quite briskly, he gripped the edges 
of the blanket together and even 
guided the man’s hands toward hold- 
ing them. “Sit here, old fellow. Sit 
down and rest yourself. Martha, 
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food and a hot drink. He needs some- 
thing hot quickly.” 

Again it was in my mind that the 
man didn’t need anything- Such are 
the preceptions of childhood. To me he 
looked to be in no distress whatever; 
nor in any emotional upset. From my 
observations, any shortcomings in the 
creature would have been covered by 
one term — uncomprehension. And that, 
the uncomprehension of some lower 
order. A dog, a cow, a goat. Not 
knowing. Not caring. 



F.'\THER urged him toward a 
chair. The man turned his head 
very slowly until his eyes were focused 
upon my father, then allowed himself 
to be placed in a chair at the table. 

“You didn’t tell me if there were 
others,” my father repeated gently. 
“Tell me where your boat is and Fll 
go out and do what I can.” 

Again that maddeningly slow rais- 
ing of the head; the creeping move- 
ment of the eyes upward; the slow 
focusing. Again he spoke: “Nosh- 

noshamoo-nosh.” 



I looked at Donny and found him 
looking also at me. This was certainly 
food for merriment. Suppressed giggles 
were in order. But the laughter was 
not forthcoming. Was it damned up 
by pity or fear? I have often won- 
dered since. 

hly father was entirely confused. 
He stood looking down at the man, 
charged deeply with uncertainty. 

“Four friends should have help,” he 
said. “If you’ll only tell me.” 

My mother had gone into the kitch- 
en. Now she returned bearing a 
tray. There was bread already but- 
teretl, a plate of cold fried perch, a 
cup of steaming coffee- She set the 
tray on the table before our visitor 
and then stepped back, her eyes 
troubled. 

The man had focused slowly upon 



her and as she backed away his gaze 
held, cold, flat, empty; a dead, steady 
watching as from motionless eyes 
carved into a granite cliff. 

“Your food, manl Your food,” my 
father said, and I sensed an uneasi- 
ness in his voice; an uneasiness that 
came from not understanding. 

The same snail-like reaction; the 
head turning and lowering. Father said, 
“Martha — I’ll have to go and look. 
This man seems to have cracked up. 
There must be others.” 

I ran and brought his wind jacket 
and cap. He left the house and I saw 
my mother’s eyes following him in 
sudden and silent entreaty. She clasped 
her hands together. Then, as the door 
closed, her arm went out and both 
Donny and I were in its circle. 

The man was staring in rapt fasci- 
nation at the steaming cup of coffee 
before him. Now there was expression 
in his badly-put-together face; a new 
alertness that had depth rather than 
movement. His hand came up and 
moved out with that same spine-tick- 
ling deliberation. The hand opened 
and engulfed the coffee cup. 

Reaction was swift. His mouth 
snapped open and stretched his lips 
wider at one side than the other in a 
manner remindful of an epileptic under 
attack. From the revealed maw there 
came sound even more inarticulate than 
before. But more eloquent. A “Ga-a-a- 
w-w-w”, full of rage, hatred and pain. 

'j^'HE HAND moved quickly enough 
this time, but only to clear the 
danger zone — to get away from the 
scalding fluid. Then it was as though 
a brake had been thrown on and the 
former snail-pace was resumed. 

His face straightened out slowly 
while he stared at the coffee cup, 
raised his hand and licked it with a 
long pale tongue. Close against me I 
felt my mother shiver and her arm 
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tightened around us. 

The man extended a finger and 
poked the pieces of fish. He favored 
us with a look — baleful, it seemed to 
me — then poked a finger through the 
buttered bread. He licked the finger 
and sat for an age, apparently decid- 
ing whether or not he liked it. He 
did. He picked up the slice and pushed 
it into his mouth. 

While he chewed the bread his eyes 
began swinging in an arc around the 
the room. They traveled until they fo- 
cused upon my mother. 

And again there was a faint sem- 
blance of expression. It was as though 
the man was seeing her for the first 
time; as though he live;! without bene- 
fit of memory ard any experience, 
no matter how' many times repeated, 
was ever new. 

We stood thus when ray father re- 
turned. There was preoccupation in 
his deep frown. He siguaTed nothing to 
my mother by a shrug of Ir's shouhlers, 
then said, “There is no craft in 
sight — no wreckage on the beach. If 
a boat went down, the sinking was 
swift and terrible.” 

The man seated at the table con- 
tinued to stare at my mother. Father 
stepped dose and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. The strange head — with hair 
still shining and cap-like, stuck to the 
skull — came around until the eyes fo- 
cused on my father’s hand- 

“You’ll need rest, old man,” my 
father said, but now his voice had 
lost .something — ard gained something. 
Lost its original and natural quality 
of pity. Gained an uncertainty — almost 
a muted fear as he drew his hand back 
and unconsciously wiped it on his 
pants-lcg. 

“You have a room ready, Martha?” 

My mother nodded and my father 
assumed a false heartiness. “Fine! 
Excellent. Come along, old chap, and 
we’ll get you between blankets.” 



'^HE MAN came slowly to his feet. 

He seemed supine, negative, en- 
tirely willing to be led away. But as 
he came to the stairway leading aloft, 
he stopped and turned and walked 
back to the table. His flat fish-eyes 
were on the coffee cup. He reached 
out with great deliberation. His fingers 
settled over the cup. He crushed it 
with an inward, squeezing motion, and 
the cup became shards of broken pot- 
tery, the coffee spilling out over the 
table. The man snarled — a soft, con- 
tented snarl, then turned and was 
ready to go a’oft. 

Donny and I waited downstairs and 
it is notable that nothing was said — 
no words spoken between us. Father 
came downstairs, my mother close be- 
hind him. Flis eyes were cloudy with 
thought and all the happiness and 
merriment was gone from our house. 

Mother cleaned up the smashed 
coffee cup and we all sat down around 
the table. IMy mother spoke: “We 
asked him nothing about himself. We 
do not know his name nor w'here he 
comes from.” 

Deep silence was her answer but she 
pressed on: “Doesn’t it seem strange 
that we asked him nothing about him- 
self?” 

Father replied finally: “Perhaps it 
is best that some things are not 
known. Come. Bed av/aits us.” 

Donny and I slept together in a 
room at the far end of the hall. We 
were tucked in and kissed — a certain 
preoccupation in the kisses of this 
night— and we v/ere alone. We lay 
silent for a long time; a long time until 
Donny said, “I dare you.” 

This I had been waiting for but 
with the hope that Donny would not 
speak. I was afraid, but a dare — what 
could one do? 

“I’m not afraid. I double dare you.” 

We climbed out of bed, opened our 
door softly. All was silent — night si- 
lence. We knew where he would be: in 
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the room to the left of the stairs where 
all guests of the island slept. 

We crept forward, seeking and find- 
ing each other’s hands in the darkness. 
We approached the door and I grasped 
the knob and turned it — opened the 
door slowlj^ tensed for creaking 
hinges. The hinges did not creak. 

T_TE WAS lying on the bed, -naked 
and uncovered, the blankets hav- 
ing been pu.shed to the floor. He lay 
upon his back, in e.xact geometrical 
alignment with the rectangle of the 
bed frame. His feet were pressed to- 
gether, his hands folded — upon his 
breast. The eyes were closed and he 
looked for all the world like an ob- 
scene entity laid out in Christian rev- 
erence for the last time. 

,The mo^light came in the window 
to lay a span of white ghostliness 
across him like a slim, pale banner. 
I shivered and felt Donny’s hand 
tighten on mine. W'e closed the door 
and tiptoed back to our room. 

“He’s a funny man,” Donny whis- 
pered. “A very funny man.” Then he 
was asleep. I awoke several times dur- 
ing the night to hear my father’s 
quick, firm footstep in the hall. 

The*" following day was highlighted 
by two incidents which remain in my 
memory. The man, dressed in a pair 
of my father’s dungarees and a faded 
blue shirt, was sitting in the parlor 
staring stolidly into space. My father 
regarded him from the doorway for a 
long interval, then came briskly for- 
ward- He forced a smile and spoke 
heartily: “Now I say, old man — ” 

My father had a fresh pipe between 
his teeth and had just scratched a 
match as he stepped forward. The 
match flartied brightly — 

The epileptic twist of the man’s fea- 
tures. Bared teeth. A cringing and yet 
not a cringing — rather it was a coiling 
of power deep in the pale, grotesque- 



looking body. 

My father stop])ed as though he’d 
walked into a stone wall. I saw my 
father’s face as it drained of color, as 
his hand shook and the match fell to 
the floor. The man’s eyes followed it 
and my father took a quick step back- 
wards. I could sense the sickness in- 
side of him. Terror? Loathing? Quiver- 
ing disgust? 

I never found out. But knowing my 
father — his wisdom and courage — and 
gaining some wisdom myself in later 
years, I know now that my father saw 
something in the man that was beyond 
description. Some lurking unplumbed 
horror deep in the brain-entrails of 
our visitor that drove him a step back- 
ward, away from its awful stench. 
Something the learned books of our 
ages do not contain. .Some secret be- 
yond the words we have to reveal se- 
crets. 

Father went into the kitchen and we 
followed. My mother saw his white 
and straining face. “We must have 
help,” he said. “I will signal.” 

Mother nodded and my father , re- 
tired to the tower he had built upon 
our house to make use of the white 
flags — our only means of communica- 
tion with the shore. 

He returned to the kitchen to say, 
“The waters are high. No boat can 
come now.” 

This frightened my mother more 
than she was willing to reveal. “How 
soon?” 

“Three days I would say. Maybe 
sooner.” 

Mother went quickly about her 
work so her face could be turned 
away. 

' I 'HE SECOND episode occurred 
late in the afternoon. .The man 
had left the house to wander about the 
island. All morning he’d stared at my 
mother until she was quivering from 
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flaming and terrorized nerves. Then 
he had walked out the door- 

How he got back into the house 
without being seen I do not know. 
Donny and I were in the living room 
mending the wheels of a broken train 
when we discovered his presence. A 
sudden cry from aloft. My mother’s 
cry. A moaning from her lips just be- 
fore she came running down the stairs. 

I saw her face and knew the defini- 
tion of terror. 

She ran on into the kitchen and we 
followed. She stood clinging” to the 
edge of the table, her throat working 
in agony. 

Then we heard the .slow, doomful 
tread of heavy footsteps on the stairs. 

He was coming down. 

“In God’s name I” my nioiher whis- 
pered. “In God’s name!” and this was 
a prayer, but I don’t know whether it 
kept the man from entering the kitch- 
en or not. He stopped in the living 
room and when I peeked a few mo- 
ments later he was seated in a chair 
staring at the wall. 

“Don’t tell your father- Don’t say 
a word about this. Help is coming. Ev- 
erything will be all right.” 

We honored our mother’s request, 
which was not a difficult thing to do 
because there was little we could have 
told father. There was so little we 
knew with our children’s minds. 

But children can know terror. 

My father killed the man that night. 

It was aftiir a tense and fear-fraught 
time while the evening meal was eaten 
and the sun pitched down behind an- 
gry seas on the far bow of the hori- 
zon. Of the killing I can tell little as 
there is very little I know. 

Mother was aloft and we, busy with 
our games, had lost track of the man. 
The signal for tragedy was the slam- 
ming of the outer door by my father. 
As it echoed there came a scream of 
stark terror from aloft. My mother’s 



voice, shrill and primordial as the 
scream of the defenseless woman in 
the dim dawn of time. 

!My father leaped through the liv- 
ing room; his feet did not seem — to 
our startled eyes — to touch the floor- 
Only his hand touched the wall, to 
come away gripping the rifle that sat 
on wooden pegs driven into the beams. 

r^ONNY and I waited unable to 
^ move. Again the scream came and 
under it, as though supporting it in a 
duet of macabre music, came slavering 
gutturals : “Glag-glagamoo-glag.” 

Then the roar of the rifle. A thud- 
ding weight on the floor aloft. The 
weeping of a woman. 

We climbed the stairs, Donny and 
I, when our courage was sufficiently 
girded. We saw our mother on the 
bed. Father was kneeling beside her, 
stroking her hair. 

On the floor in the hall lay the man, 
again naked, and now with a gaping 
che.st from which oozed a blackness 
I knew — in later years — wa.s not blood. 

k semblance of cold normalcy was 
re.stored — deliberately forced by our 
parents who had the responsibility of 
children in their house. But our ques- 
tions were greeted by silence and soon 
we stopped asking. 

We were allowed up far later than 
usual that night, staying close to the 
warm glow of the lamplight which 
seemed to throw out a protective en- 
circlement against the grisly silence 
and darkness of the stairwell leading 
aloft. 

.\nd came the moment when my 
father arose from his chair, took one 
of the lamps, and ascended the stairs. 
We waited and after a long time he 
came down. He stood holding the lamp 
high, and in his face we could see him 
as we had known him before; the pal- 
lor gone; the fear blown from his 
eyes; the heavy pipe held serene be- 
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twcon his teeth. 

“[ think you should all see,” he 
said. “I think you should come up 
Vfith me.” 

Donny and I were eager for the 
chill adventure. We went aloft single 
file, the lamp-circle pu.shing back the 
de.'kness. 

Into the room where my father had 
placed the body. 

-\nd it was a psrple.xing thing, what 
had transpired upon the body. 

It v.'as vanishing — shrinking and be- 
toming nothing under the sheet with 
which my father had covered it. His 
face and- the face of my mother were 
abrim with questions unasked and un- 
answered. 

But the terror and the loathing and 
the balancing on the rim of insanity 
were gone. There was nothing here. 
Only some curious covered thing 
shrinking away beneath a sheet. 

With an air of abstract investiga- 
tion, my father lifted the sheet- My 
mother caught her breath but said 
nothing. 

The form was already gone. Only 
a disagr /■‘able mass remained and, as 
we watched, that too seemed to shrink 
and become less than it had been be- 
fore. Father dropped the sheet back 

into place and we filed downstairs. 



T TPON THE following day — we had 
been forbidden the second floor 
- — my father w'ent aloft shortly before 
sundown. Fie returned to the living 
room carrying something in his hand 
covered by a towel; a small something 
that scarce burdened his palm. 

“Come,” he said. 

We went with him out of doors, to 
the pounding side of tlie island where 
we stood upon the rocks and watched 
the sea beat and reach up toward us. 

My father extended his hand out 
over the lip of the rock, turned it palm 
down and drew back the towel. 

Something fell down and down into 
the water. Like a handful of wet ash; 
like a scraping of refuse taken away 
in order to make some small place 
cleaner. 

“It came from the sea,” my father 
said. “And to the sea it must be re- 
turned.” 

He wiped his hand on the towel and 
we returned to the house he had built 
for us there on the edge of the deep 
and unknown ocean- 

As we were about -to enter, he 
stopped. “Nothing more will ever be 
said about this. It is over. Done with. 
We will never speak of it again.” 

And we never did. 

THE END 



O NE OF the mojt important mechanical 
developments the world has ever 
known, took place in the primitive ajre — 
the invention of the bow and arrow. Primi- 
tive man had learned that flint rock could 
be chipped into a sharp and pointed instru- 
ment which could be fastened in the end of 
a shaft, thus making a spear that could be 
stabbed or thrown into the body of a beast 
with deadly effect. This practice, in fact, 
is still in use among- all of the uncivilized 
ti’ibes today. 

This was the simple process of develop- 
ing the bow; a piece of flexible wood 'was 
bent into the shape o-f a segment of a cir- 
cle and held in this position by a piece of 
animal skin attached to each end of the 
stick. By their using a smaller flint-tipped 
shaft, the arrow came into being. The 
flint-tipped arrow could be propelled in- 
stantly and accurately for great distances, 
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by flexing the bow into a larger segment 
and by suddenly releasing the string. 

The use of the bow and arrow became 
the common weapon for all mankind. It 
was used by all men, everywhere, at one 
time or another. It was the weapon that 
had the most far-reaching effect in help- 
ing man develop a state of civilization. 
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B K'rW'KI'X tluMii on the desk 
the great green jewel lay, mys- 
terious, compelling. The man 
across the desk from Krson eyed it 
S;)?culatively. He was a big man. mas- 
si\e, almost as big and massive as 
Erson. 

Hut his interest was not strong 
enough. Xot yet. 

In Erson's hand the black metal 
cane throbbed. In his mind words 
formed. And in his ears there was 



the laughter of Shiru. 

Erson hadn't wanted to seek out 
this man, but he had sought him out. 
He hadn't wanted to show the jewel, 
but he had showed it. He didn't want 
to say the words, but with the laugh- 
ter in his ears he would say them. 

‘ One brings one,” Shiru had said. 
Erson would bring one. 

‘•TJiere are three thousand steps to 
Shiru, and I climbed every single one 
of them,” Erson said. 
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They were twenty stories above the 
Hudson River and through the open 
window a cool breeze blew. But with 
the words the breeze was gone for 
Erson, and in its place was Shiru and 
the women of Shiru — and the laughter 
of Shiru. 

“Three thousand steps,” Erson 
said again, and knew by the light in 
the other’s eyes that he had won him. 

Just as with those words Mattick 
had won him. With the very same 
words .... 

>lC 3|c' >|£ 

Oklahoma. One hundred and ten 
degrees in the shade, and there was 
no shade. The metal on the rigs was 
too hot to touch. It was no day for 
drilling, but they drilled anyway. Er- 
son. had his troubles. 

On a day like this an oil-rig man 
could be mean as sin, but Erson han- 
dled them anyway. Under his sopping 
shirt the enormous muscles bunched 
and flowed. Wr(!Stler, fighter, circus 
strong man, and now a rig boss; Er- 
son could handle them. 

But afterward it was good to taste 
a cold beer. Erson stood at the bar 
and let golden brew slide down his 
parched throat and watched the beads 
form on the glass. 

It was the man alongside him who 
started the conversation. He was a 
bull of a man in a cheap denim out- 
fit. Apparently crippled, Erson no- 
ticed, for he carried a black cane. 

“Nothing like beer in this weather,” 
the bull-built man said. 

“Yeah.” 

The stranger’s eyes, sunk in craggy 
brows, appraised Erson. He nodded 
his dark, massive head, apparently 
liking what he saw. 

“A man like you could make it,” he 
muttered. 

Erson was about to ask him what 
he could make, but just then a couple 
of the drillers came in. Tall, leathery, 
they glared about with eyes reddened 



by the heavy, broiling sun. 

“Have a beer,” Erson called. “On 
me.” 

They told him what he could do 
with his beer. Erson laughed, refusing 
to take an insult. They swung toward 
him, their faces hard with purpose. 

“Take it easy,” he said. “It’s the 
same job for all of us.” 

“You and your job,” one of them 
cursed. 

They had split up, coming at him 
from both sides, and Erson could see 
that this was real trouble. He got his 
back against the bar and waited. 
Maybe they were only blowing off 
steam. 

But they weren’t. A fist lashed out, 
catching Erson on the cheek. From 
the other side came another blow, 
rocking his head. The drillers bored 
in, ready to use their boots as he 
fell. 

Erson caught them as they came 
in, one in each hand. He gathered 
their shirts at the chest and lifted 
them off the floor and shook them un- 
til their heads rolled and only the 
whites of their eyes showed. Then he 
flung them away from him. 

Beside him the craggy man grunted. 
“You could make it, all right,” he 
said. 

“Make what?'' 

“Shiru,” the man said. He looked 
around cautiously. “Where can I talk 
to you alone?” 

What the devil was this? Erson 
wondered. But he wasn’t the scary 
kind; he never had been. He 
shrugged. Might be interesting. 

“My room,” Erson said. “Got to 
change clothes anyway.” 

JN ERSON’S room the burly man, 
whose name was Mattick, sat on 
a chair while Erson got his shirt off 
and put on a fresh one. With his 
shirt off, Erson looked broader than 
ever and Mattick nodded. 
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“Yes,” he said. “Yes.” He took a 
green object from his pocket and 
handed it to Erson. 

It was much like glass and green 
as glass and about as large as a pul- 
let egg. And within it green lights 
glowed. 

“What is it?” Erson asked. 

“An emerald.” 

Erson’s eyes widened with sudden 
Interest. An emerald! He knew little 
about precious stones, but he knew 
this much: a true emerald that size 
was worth a fortune, 

“From Shiru?” he guessed shrewd- 
ly. Mattick nodded. 

“What is Shiru?” Erson wanted to 
know. “A city? A place?” 

“A place,” Mattick said. “A peo- 
ple. A way of life. And also— Shiru.” 

He was talking, but he wasn’t say- 
ing much, and even that in a cryptic 
way. Erson rubbed his jaw. 

“You said I could make it. And 
you show me this stone, as. though 
there might be more.” 

“As many as even you could car- 
ry.” 

“Do I make it alone?” 

“With me.” 

It was interesting, damned Inter- 
esting. But there was something Erson 
didn’t like about the thing. Emeralds? 
Emeralds were money, and money is 
always interesting, especially in quan- 
tity. 

And yet — . No, he didn’t think so. 

Mrattick caught his mood and hur- 
ried to speak, hurrying as though he 
had to get the words out. And yet 
the words came slowly. 

“There are three thousand steps to 
Shiru, and I climbed every single one 
of them,” Mattick said. 

And the balance swung. Something 
about the words, something about the 
way he said them; and in Erson’s 
mind was the knowledge that he 
would go with Mattick. 

“Three thousand steps. I climbed 



them to get out; I’d climb them to 
get back in if I had to.” 

What it rvas, Erson didn’t know. 
Mystery, adventure, maybe the pic- 
ture in his mind of a man climbing 
three thousand steps. But against all 
that, only a job in the oilfields. 

“I’ll go,” he said simply. “If you 
got out once, we can do it again.” 

“You may not want to leave Shi- 
ru,” Mattick said, and he laughed. 

Erson didn’t know it then, but the’ 
laugh was the laugh of Shiru, thin and 
high and in a minor, crazy key that 
played along his vertebrae and made 
each of them icy. 

TT WAS somewhere in South Amer- 
ica. That much Erson found out 
when he and Mattick booked passage 
at an agency in New Orleans three 
days later. The tickets were one way 
to Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Mattick had changed a good deal. 
He was no longer lost in thought. A 
light glowed within him, eager and 
bright. He was like a sailor almost in 
sight of port. 

But that seemed natural enough. 
He’d been a man needing help, a 
partner who could hold up his end 
of a rough deal, if the end was worth 
holding. And he’d found the partner. 

More than what he had told Erson 
In the beginning, Mattick did not 
divulge. But Erson had discovered 
a few things. For one, Mattick was 
not crippled, not even slightly lame. 

And yet he was never without the 
queer metallic cane. He held it even 
when he slept! Moreover, held it in a 
grip of iron, his fingers curled around 
the head as though he couldn’t let, go 
if he wanted. 

Even when his life was In danger, 
Mattick refused to give up his grip 
on the cane. And that was one of 
the strangest among many strange 
things Erson noticed. 

It happened their third day. at sea. 
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A sailor with a belly full of cheap 
whiskey and a head too long in the 
sun ran amuck. He came out of the 
galley with a cleaver in his hand and 
raced straight for Mattick, who stood 
at the rail with his eyes glued south- 
ward. 

“Look out!” Erson yelled. 

Mattick whirled, saw that the 
sailor was almost upon him. There 
was no time to run, nowhere he could 
run to; he was trapped by the rail 
and a lifeboat hanging on his right. 

With a certain bearlike agility, 
Mattick ducked. The sailor’s arm 
went over Mattick’s shoulder. Before 
the sailor could recover, Mattick 
smashed a short blow to his head with 
his own free left hand. The sailor 
staggered and Mattick clubbed him 
again, still using only one hand. 

By that time Erson was there. He 
caught the cleaver-swinging arm as it 
came up, stopped it dead. Erson 
squeezed and the cleaver dropped 
from paralyzed fingers. 

Shock and pain brought reality 
back to the seaman’s brain. He stared 
stupidly, hardly realizing what had 
happened, as Erson shoved him into 
tFe rail and pinned him there. A mo- 
ment later the first mate was leading 
the seaman away. 

“Man!” Erson snorted. “That was 
no time to play it one-handed. The 
cane would have done it. Why didn’t 
you use it on him?” 

“Yes, the cane would have done it,” 
Mattick said softly. But that was all* 
he said. There was no explanation, 

Erson stated at him with narrowed 
eyes. A certain amount Erson was 
willing to take on faith, but no more. 
Mattick had let him keep the em- 
erald; and that meant a great deal. 
The emerald was genuine, as an ex- 
cited jeweler had assured Erson; and 
that meant a great deal. But still — 

“This,” he said softly, “is either a 
fifty-fifty deal or it isn’t." 



“It is. Whatever I get, youHl get.” 

“No. I mean other things. Lika 
that cane, for instance.” 

“If it’s necessary, you’ll learn about 
the cane. But it won’t be from me.” 
Mattick’s eyes were hard. 

“And why me?” Erson persisted. 
“There are plenty of men with muscle 
and guts. Why me?” 

“Just chance. Is that good enough? 
If not, you’re right; it could be some- 
one else. I can start looking around.” 

Hot words came to Erson’s lips, 
but he held them back. Mattick had 
put it bluntly. He could take it as 
it was, or quit. And he wasn’t about 
to quit. 

“I thought so,” Mattick said. 
“You’re like me; muscles, guts, and 
you’ve got to find out. Perfect for 
Shiru.” 

And he laughed softly, the laugh 
climbing and falling in strangely or- 
dered cadences as though following 
a definite scale, but a scale not of 
this world. 

Erson fought back a shiver. 

/^N THE tenth day out of Guaya- 
quil Erson knew they were 
getting close. It showed in Mattick’s 
eyes, in a hot and frantic gleam that 
drove him forward through the steam- 
ing jungle. 

They had paused long enough in 
Guayaquil to load a pair of pack 
horses with food, but no more. Not 
even a rifle, not even a compass, as 
far as Er.son could see. 

Down the east slope of the towering 
Andes and into the montana, the 
jungle. It was hotter than Oklahoma 
had been, and more humid. Clothes 
stuck soggily to the wearer, seemed 
to grow in weight until a shirt was a 
suit of armor fresh from the forge. 

A green hell, someone had once 
called this Jungle, and Erson learned 
the truth in the phrase. Through an 
almost Impenetrable mass of under- 
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growth and overgrowth he and Mat- 
tick made their way. For hours each 
day, long after ordinary men would 
have dropped with exhaustion, they 
plodded forward. 

It was a place in which to fall, to 
die, to rot. But Mattick moved con- 
fidently on without hesitation. 

It was the cane. Erson knew that 
now for certain. In some mysterious 
way it guided Mattick. 

Erson studied it, trying to divine 
how it worked. He came up along- 
side Mattick, nonchalantly brushed 
his hand against the black metallic 
stick. And bit his teeth to keep back 
a cry of pain 1 

The cane was hot I It had been 
cool on board ship, the only other 
time Erson had touched it. But now 
it was hot as fire! How Mattick could 
hold it was another mystery to be 
pondered. 

“How much farther?” Erson asked, 
quickly covering' his surprise. 

“Not much,” Mattick said, and 
laughed his laugh. That came often 
to his lips now, Erson had noticed. 
“Tired?” 

“No.” Erson was dropping back 
again. 

“Another night’s camp. That’s all,” 
Mattick said. He paused suddenly, 
“What was that?” 

Erson froze in his tracks. He had 
heard it too. But whether it had been 
a shriek, a scream, a howl, he couldn’t 
tell. 

“Some animal,” Mattick said. 
.“Come on.” 

“No. Wait.” 

It had come again, much closer 
now, more .sharply defined. Erson 
tenr.ed, shifting his weight to the balls 
of 1: is feet. 

“ Vn animal,” Mattick said again, 
this time sharply. “Come on!” 

B It it hadn’t been an animal. Er- 
son knew that. And he knew Mattick 
knetr it. It had been the scream of a 



woman, a woman in mortal fear! 

And it hadn’t been too far off. 

Mattick tried to get in his way, but 
Erson was too quick. He stiff-armed 
Mattick, knocking him off balance. 
Mattick could stay where he was, or 
he could follow. Somehow Erson knew 
that Mattick would not let him go 
alone. 

The cry had come from their left, 
and in that direction Erson ran. Green 
fingers clutched at him, underfoot 
writhing vines tried to trip him. 

This time the cry was close. Erson 
stumbled, rolled like a cat and came 
up still running. He came around a 
thick tree trunk and burst into a 
clearing. 

It was a girl. A girl where, no girl 
should have been! A girl with blonde 
hair uncovered as her pith helmet 
had rolled to the ground. 

And around her a dozen brown 
skinned savages in loin cloths who 
ripped at her clothes as they bore her 
to the ground. 

pRSON hit them like a thunderbolt. 

His fists crunched bones and 
pulped flesh. But these small brown 
men were nimble. Four were down 
for good. The rest got out of the 
way. 

And they were not afraid. Savages 
certainly, their appearance showed 
that much. But not cowards. They 
came back at Erson, eight to his 
one, and circling rapidly to take him 
from all sides. Four of them produced 
long bladed knives. 

It was then Mattick appeared. He 
paused for a moment, seemingly un- 
certain. And then, unwillingly, the 
cane in his hand came up. 

Nothing happened. At least nothing 
that Erson could see. But the brown 
men stopped short. They were not 
cowards, but they were afraid. In 
eight throats at once a cry of horror 
vibrated shrilly. 
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"Shirur 

And they were gone, running as 
though their lives depended on their 
prompt disappearance from the scene. 
Foliage closed In behind them. Only 
Erson, Mattick and the girl remained. 

She was struggling to her feet, only 
now realizing that her immediate dan- 
ger was over. Erson helped her steady 
herself, then turned aside while she 
attempted to work the tatters which 
remained of her blouse and skirt into 
a concealing pattern. 

She succeeded only partially, large 
portions of tanned, smooth skin re- 
maining uncovered. Not over twenty- 
five, she was tall, athletic appearing 
without any loss of womanly round- 
ness. 

“I . . . ” She swayed and Erson had 
to grab her arm. 

After a moment she was able to go 
on. “Where did you come from?” 

“We were just a little way off. 
Heard you scream and hotfooted it 
over.” 

Mattick interrupted. “Where did 
you come from?” 

The question brought fresh horror 
to her eyes. It was only after several 
minutes that she could speak coherent- 
ly again. 

And a short story at that. A hand- 
ful of anthropologists on a university 
grant, working their way into deep 
jungle for a first hand study of prim- 
itive tribes. Suddenly, while pitching 
camp, these savages had struck. 

“We had guns, of course. But they 
came out of nowhere and we never 
got a chance to use the guns. I was 
at the edge of the clearing. By the 
time I turned they were already slash- 
ing away with their knives. I just 
ran. They came after me.” 

Mattick looked sorry the natives 
hadn’t caught her sooner. “Well, I 
guess if you could find your way 
here, you’ll get back all right.” 

“What do you mean?” Erson de- 



manded. “Leave her to get out of this 
jungle alone?” 

“We can’t take her with us,” Mat- 
tick said flatly, 

“Sorry,” Erson told him just as 
flatly. “I’d like a bushel of that green 
stuff, but I’m not leaving a woman 
alone in the jungle. You can go on, 
Mattick. I’ll stay with her.” 

Mattick’s face drained of color. 
“No! You can’t go back now! We’re 
almost there!” 

“I don’t care if we’ve got one foot 
in the door.” 

“But you don’t understand,” Mat- 
tick pleaded. “Outside women are not 
allowed in — ” 

“Then maybe I’d better stay out 
too.” He paused, went on. “You don’t 
need me anyway.” 

Mattick backtracked frantically. 
“Oh, all right. But she’s coming along 
at her own risk.” 

He turned away quickly, glad to let 
the matter drop there. He seemed 
ready to stalk off, but remained root- 
ed to the spot where he stood. 

“We couldn’t have been over a hun- 
dred yards away,” he said. “But I 
don’t know which way.” 

“There.” Erson pointed. 

And that was not the least of the 
mysteries, Erson thought. A man with 
no sense of direction and no compass, 
yet able to find his v\ay unerringly 
through the thickest jungle. The cane 
had something to do with that too. 

1_JE WENT to sleep knowing he’d 
have to watch Mattick from now 
on. There had been a glint in Mat- 
tick’s eyes that boded lima Groves 
(that was the girl’s name) no good. 

Altogether, Mattick was acting 
strangely. He was wildly excited. But 
he was also wildly fearful since the 
girl had joined them. Erson could see 
that she might be a great burden if 
they ran into trouble. Yet to leave her 
to the mercy of the jungle was un- 
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thinkably brutal. 

Eison stirred uncomfortably. Un- 
der the layer of leaves on which he 
lay the ground was hard and uneven. 
That didn’t seem to bother Mattick, 
who snored away on his own bed of 
leaves. 

They’d given the tent to the girl 
and had made their beds on either 
side of the flap, only a few feet 
off. Erson watched the flap move fit- 
fully, shaken by a moisture laden 
breeze. And at last he fell asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know. 
But he came awake with the instant 
awareness of the trained athlete, his 
eyes probing the darkness. 

What had awakened him? A sound? 
The jungle hummed with its ceaseless 
nocturnal activity, but he had grown 
used to that. Erson peered into the 
half darkness, realized suddenly that 
he must have turned his head in his 
sleep and was now facing a wall of 
foliage. 

Slowly, gently, he let his head come 
around until he again faced the tent. 
Mattick! The burly man stood at 
the flap, one hand holding it wide 
open. The other hand was raised, the 
cane in it slanted downward like a 
sword. 

And ready to strike! 

Erson rolled, his great thighs bunch- 
ing. There was no time left. A word 
might stop Mattick. But tensed as he 
was, it might also galvanize him into 
action. 

Like a panther after prey, Erson 
sprang. Steel fingers closed on Mat- 
tick’s arms, flung him earthward. For 
a moment Erson’s grip was broken. 

Reflexively, Mattick swung the 
cane. Just as reflexively, Erson flashed 
out a hand to seize it. He caught it, 
had it. 

And let it go with an involuntary 
gasp of pain! It was hot, hotter than 
boiling water! 

How Mattick could hold it, Erson 



couldn’t imagine. And yet the big dark 
man’s fingers were clenched so tight- 
ly about the top of it that Erson knew 
nothing could jar it loose. 

By now Mattick was aware of what 
must have happened. He could see 
Erson so close beside him. He whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“Wait!” 

“You dirty murdering — ” 

“No. You don’t understand. It may 
be her life or ours. One brings one. 
And not a woman. Shiru — ” 

“Nothing’s worth that,” Erson 
whispered hoarsely. “Not if Shiru is 
paved with six feet of gold.” 

“Don’t say that! You can’t know, 
you’ve never been there.” 

Mattick was pleading now. And 
there was that in his voice which had 
caught Erson the first time they spoke 
in his room. It was more than Mat- 
tick’s voice; in it was the mystery 
of Shiru. 

“All right,” Erson grunted. “But 
let her alone. Get that? Let her alone.” 



X_IE KNEW Mattick wouldn’t try 
anything more, and yet he 
couldn’t be absolutely certain. Mat- 
tick would do anything, even kill, to 
get back to Shiru. 

And if only for that one remaining 
reason, Erson wanted to finish this 
search. Whatever it was to draw a 
man like that, it must be worth find- 
ing. 

Yet he was wary. Mattick travelled 
in front, leading the way. The girl 
was in the middle, with Erson bring- 
ing up the rear. They moved for- 
ward purposefully but with no indica- 
tion of nearing a goal. 

“How much further?” Erson de- 
manded. It was high noon, as much as 
they could tell by the light which fil- 
tered through the overhang. 



“Soon. Soon.” Mattick was trem- 
bling with excitement, hardly touching 
the tinned meat Erson had handed 
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him as his scanty share. 

Unable to contain himself, Mat- 
tick flung the meat aside. 

“Come on!” he snarled. 

“Five minutes more won’t hurt,” 
Erson said calmly. 

He helped lima, who had sat down 
to rest, to her feet. She was feeling 
better today, but still pale from her 
recent shock. Fortunately, they had 
not awakened her with their brief 
struggle. 

They went forward. There was still 
no intimation of any change in their 
surroundings. The jungle was too thick 
for them to see far ahead. As a man 
at sea loses the concept of land tem- 
porarily, so the jungle seemed infinite. 

And then, suddenly, there was no 
jungle! 

It lay behind them now, hidden 
by the almost impenetrable mass of 
boles and fronds through which they 
had just come. For perhaps a hundred 
yards ahead there was only black, bar- 
ren ground. 

And out of that ground a wall, ris- 
ing, sheerly perpendicular for over 
two thousand feet, a natural wall of 
rock as dark almost as the ground 
itself. And stretching out and around 
toward the peaks of the Andes on one 
side, vanishing in a semicircle on the 
other. 

“Shiru?” Erson asked. The question 
was unnecessary, 

“On the other side,” Mattick said. 

The weird laugh bubbled out of 
him, bubbled on and on. He had 
reached the end of his journey. But 
how they were going to get over that 
wall of rock, Erson couldn’t divine. 

“We better start around,” he sug- 
gested. 

“There is no way around,” Mat- 
tick told him. And laughed again. 

lima was studying the rock. “Vol- 
canic, probably.” 

Mattick disregarded her. “You’ll 
•ee what the cane is for, now.” 



And now he was almost running for- 
ward, impatience prodding him. Be- 
hind him Erson and the girl came. 
They saw Mattick raise his cane, 
draw a line downward on the face of 
the rock. 

Where the cane touched, the rock 
dissolved! Line after line, frantically, 
crookedly drawn, each leaving a deep 
hollow. Line followed line, hollow fol- 
lowed hollow, each coming with in- 
credible swiftness. 

There was a niche, then the start 
of a tunnel. Nothing for Erson and 
lima Groves to do but follow Mat- 
tick. 

How long they tunneled, they had 
no notion. But all at once a line 
produced a streak of light. Then an- 
other. They were through. Erson 
turned to see how far they had come, 
how thick the rock was. 

And gasped. “It’s grown back to- 
gether behind us!” 

Mattick paid no heed. He was lead- 
ing them forward out of the base of 
the mountain to stand on the edge 
of a valley that sloped slightly down- 
ward, perhaps two miles long, about 
a half mile wide. 

A cultivated field lay almost at the 
other end of the valley, with crops of 
some sort in varying degrees , of height 
and maturity. A small settlement near 
the field. A throng of people, small 
at this distance, huddled at the far 
base of the mountain that enclosed 
them. 

And high above them, immense, ob- 
scene, a figure apparently carved out 
of the living rock! A perpendicular 
stairway climbed upward, climbed over 
the idol’s distended belly, between its 
protruding dugs, climbed up its 
wrinkled throat and over its chin. 

And continued to climb between two 
black tusks of teeth into the very 
mouth of the idol! 

“Shiru?” Erson murmured. Mattick 
nodded. 
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And then through the valley came 
the laugh cl Shim, the laugh that 
Mattick had laughed, high and thin 
and crazily tuneful. 

TLMA GROVES was no longer pale 
and apathetic. Excitement gripped 
her, putting fresh color in her cheeks 
and an eager light in her eyes. She 
scanned the unscalable walls of rock 
that enclosed the valley. 

“There’s no other way to get in?” 
she asked Mattick. 

“None.” 

“A dream,” she breathed. “A com- 
pletely isolated culture. The culture 
we said couldn’t exist!” 

Her fervor might have been scien- 
tific, but it made her beautiful. She 
had forgotten her tatters and her 
modesty. Erson’s throat went dry as 
something hot rose up within him. He 
shook his mind back to calmness. 

“Ugly thing,” he said, his nod in- 
dicating the idol. 

“Remarkable,” she demurred. “Some 
sort of beast-human representation. 
Notice the rudimentary legs below, 
.sort" of like a dog’s. And the face is 
half bird, half human.” 

“Come on,” Mattick snapped and 
started forward. 

“Wait.” Erson jerked his head at 
the girl. “What about her? You 
said — ” 

“You msisted she should come. 
Shiru will decide what to do with her.” 

Left to his own devices, Erson might 
have proceeded more cautiously. And 
yet there was little place for conceal- 
m.ent. A small amount of growth lay 
along the side of the valley on which 
they stood. Dark areas on the rocks 
gave promise of at least small caves. 

Mattick was moving, though, and 
there was nothing to do but follow 
him. The laughter came forward to- 
ward them, yet not growing louder. 
And with the laughter a sort of under- 
lying murmur, rising and falling. 



“They’re praying to it!” lima said. 
“Some kind of chant.” 

As she spoke the murmur stopped. 
The people, who had been prostrate, 
were rising to their feet. The group, 
only several hundred at the most, was 
breaking up. 

A small number moved toward the 
cultivated field at the right. The rest 
came in a solid body straight toward 
Erson, Mattick and the girl. 

“They’ve seen us!” lima said. 

“They’ve known we were here all 
along,” Mattick told her. 

Somewhere inside Erson a memory 
stirred, a memory passed along gene 
to gene from an ancestor dead a hun- 
dred thousand years. Hair rose on 
the back of Erson’s neck and from 
inside him, unbidden and unlearned, a 
deep growl rose. 

A WOMAN led them, and most of 
of the rest were women. Behind, 
in their wake, came the men, only 
thirty or forty of them. And the men 
were a strange lot. 

Of every nation they seemed to be, 
and of many a time and place. Several 
wore the garb of the Conquistadores, 
two looked like men who might have 
been with Kidd at the sack of Ma- 
racaibo. Here such as could have 
made the New World with Leif the 
Lucky; there another and darker 
haired who might have made it with 
Balboa. An Englishman. An American. 

All bigger than most men. And all 
alike in one thing. Their eyes were 
dull, their movements stiff, their skin 
as bloodless as a shroud. 

Strange men, and yet the women 
of Shiru were stranger still. 

Lips as red as blood, and skin as 
white as milk, and hair like spider silk 
and black and dry. They wore single 
garments, sleeveless and thin as gauze. 

Beneath the garments their breasts 
were high and full, their hips slim, 
the lines of their loins and thighs as 
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graceful as the petals of a carnivorous 
plant, as alluring, as consuming. 

Erson shot a quick glance at Mat- 
tick. “What do we do now?” 

Mattick didn’t even hear him. Er- 
son had a quick sinking feeling at the 
pit of his stomach. The veil of pre- 
tense was down. Emeralds might be 
here aplenty, but Mattick wasn’t real- 
ly interested in them. 

The burly man’s face was aglow as 
he watched the women come on. He 
took a few steps forward to meet 
them, gazed directly into the eyes of 
the leader. 

“I have returned to Shiru,” he said. 
“I have come back to stay.” 

He held out the cane and the wom- 
en took it easily from his hand. Her 
eyes shifted then to Erson, appraising 
him, taking in the height and breadth 
of him. She smiled. 

“Welcome back,” she said. Her 
voice was soft and cool. “You have 
done well.” 

To Erson she said, “Welcome to 
Shiru. I am Mala, Priestess of Shiru.” 

Her voice was lulling, almost hyp- 
notic. In her emerald green eyes there 
were depths in which a cold flame 
burned, in which a man could lose 
himself forever. 

The eyes flickered to lima and were 
momentarily masked, then came back 
to Erson. There was an invitation as 
old as the earth, and the promise 
of something even older. 

“You are tired,” Mala said. “First 
Shiru will welcome you and then you 
will have food and drink and rest. 
Come.” 

There was nothing to do but follow 
her. She led the way down onto the 
level floor of the valley, toward the 
group of houses and the stairway 
that led upward to Shiru. 

It was only when they came close 
that they realized the true immensity 
Off the idol. The stairway that led 
upward over it was ten feet wide, yet 



4t might have been but a wrinkle In 
the idol’s skin. Each step was more 
than a foot high and Mattick had 
said there were three thousand of 
them. Looking upward along the al- 
most unscalable pitch of the staircase, 
Erson could believe that. 

Mala threw herself forward, face 
down, and was followed by the rest of 
the women and men. Mattick, too 
prostrated himself. Only Erson and 
lima remained standing. 

From Mala’s mouth came sibilant 
phrases in a strange tongue. A chant, 
a prayer, an invocation perhaps, but 
nothing Erson could understand. And 
from above came the laughter of 
Shiru, to be echoed a moment later by 
his worshippers. 



T^ATTICK had been installed by 
himself in one of the dwellings, 
low and built of the dark rock. Now 
lima, Erson and Mala walked toward 
another of the houses, not far off. 

A hundred feet or so beyond the 
farthest house were the fields they 
had noticed. But what had appeared 
from their previous elevation as a 
mound was now revealed as a ten foot 
wall between them and the cultivat- 
ed area. 

“This one is for. you,” Mala told 
lima. Indicating one of the houses. 

“No!” Ilma’s refusal was sharp, a 
note of fear riding the word. “I want 
to stay with him.” 

Was there a momentary flicker of 
anger in Mala’s eyes? Erson couldn’t 
tell, it was gone so swiftly. 

“Of course, if you wish,” she mur- 
mured, smiling, and led them inside 
together. 

A large couch, a table, some chairs, 
all apparently made of the same dark 
rock of which the building itself was 
constructed. A few gourds hanging. 
And from three high openings came 
light which glinted green off baubles 
carelessly tossed about. 
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Abruptly, Mala left them. They 
were alone. 

“Well,” Erson said, rubbing his 
jaw thoughtfully. 

“I— Fm afraid.” 

“Yeah,” he grunted. “Queer setup. 
They act friendly enough, though.” 
He squinted at the girl. “You’re sup- 
posed to know something about odd 
religions and customs, aren’t you? 
Like that business they just went 
through.” 

She was thoughtful. “It seems like 
some kind of totemism.” 

“But what about that laugh?” Er- 
soh couldn’t repress a chill. 

“That could be produced by the 
wind blowing through a series of 
pipes.” 

It seemed a fair possibility to Erson. 
The laugh had followed a definite ‘ 
pattern. And it was by just such tricks 
that primitive peoples were impressed. 
And yet, the thought persisted, these 
women were not primitive. 

“It’s — it’s not just the ceremony,” 
lima said. “I’ve seen many more 
strange than that. But the other 
things. The men, for instance.” 

“Zombies.” 

“You’re joking, because you don’t 
believe in zombies. But this is no 
joke. And if each of them is what 
he appears to be, if each is wearing 
his own clothing — ” She broke off. 
“No. That’s impossible!” 

“Take it easy,” Erspn cautioned. 
She v/as shaking like a leaf. He tried 
to inject a little humor. “I was more 
interested in the ladies, anyway. 
Couldn’t help it, with what they 
wear.” 

She refused to be sidetracked. “You 
don’t understand! It’s not the things 
we can see. It’s those we haven’t 
seen. There are men, there are wom- 
en. But where are the children? Why 
are there no children?” 

It was something Erson hadn’t 
thought of. The women were young. 



So were the men. But there were no 
oldsters, no youngsters. It was a 
people Tirne had forgotten. 

T>EFORE he could give it any fur- 
ther consideration Mala was 
back, bringing with her a gourd from 
which came a sloshing sound. She set 
the gourd on the table. 

“Drink this. It will refresh you. 
Soon darkness will come and you may 
sleep.” 

That was all, and she was gone, 
hurrying out as though on urgent busi- 
ness. Erson and the girl watched 
through the open door as Mala hast- 
ened toward a small group of men 
and women who had come through 
a huge doorway in the wall that sepa- 
rated the houses and the field. 

The men carried large gourds which 
might have served as watering cans. 
But that was not what interested Er- 
son most. These men were small and 
brown skinned, much like the natives 
who had attacked Ilma’s party 1 

Mala’s voice drifted back, peremp- 
torily questioning. She spoke in a 
language Erson didn’t understand. His 
face betrayed his puzzlement. 

“It’s a native dialect,” lima told 
him. “She’s asking how many will 
ripen tonight.” 

Whatever the answer, Mala must 
have been satisfied for she asked no 
further questions. Until she had van- 
ished into one of the houses, the 
brown men stood still. Then they con- 
tinued on their way, their movements 
strangely mechanical. 

“Apparently a three-caste society, 
with the women the ruling caste,” 
lima said, trying, by using a matter 
of fact objectivity, to keep herself 
calm. And not succeeding. 

“Why the wall?” Erson wondered. 

“Some primitive people believe evil 
spirits steal crops, or keep them from 
growing.” 

“Could be.” Erson blinked hii 
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eyes. “What the — !” 

Without warning darkness had 
come. One moment it was the day, the 
next moment night. Stumbling through 
the darkness, lima found Erson and 
gripped his arm. 

“It’s nothing,” he assured her. 
“We’re surrounded by sheer moun- 
tains. The instant the sun drops be- 
hind them it’s dark. But we’ll get ad- 
justed in a minute or so.” 

He was ■, right. After a short wait 
they ' found that the blackness was 
not as intense as it seemed. A faint 
luminosity was there, giving even 
more distant objects dark form. Even 
inside the room they could make out 
the table, the chairs, the couch. 

“Let’s try to get out,” lima whis- 
pered. 

“Haven’t seen any way we could,” 
Erson grunted. 

As far as he could see, Mattick 
had led him into an enormous pit 
from which there was no escape. For 
what reason, Erson could not begin to 
imagine. Until he found out, however, 
there was no point in useless worry. 

“Let’s have some of this stuff Mala 
brought. I could use a little nourish- 
ment.” 

He took the gourd from the table 
and handed it to the girl and watched 
her lift it to her lips. She tilted the 
gourd, tasted gingerly. 

“Ugh!” She set it down at once, 
shuddering with distaste. 

“What’s the matter?” Erson asked. 

“I. . .don’t know. I’m just afraid to 
drink it, that’s all.” 

“Here.” He took it from her hands, 
sipped cautiously. It tasted strange, 
salty, but not unpleasant. 

He was about to drink a deeper 
draught when the girl sprang at him. 
Her hand came around in an arc, 
knocking the gourd from his grasp. 
It fell, the liquid gurgling across th# 
floor. 

“There’s something evil in Itl I eaa 



feel it!” 

Erson shrugged. “Could be. But 
we’re going to be awful hungry if we 
don’t find something else to eat soon.” 

ERE WAS a long silence. It was 
only a question of time. Sooner or 
later, whether they wanted to or not, 
they would have to eat and drink what 
they were given. 

“Mattick would know,” Erson said 
suddenly. 

The thought had just struck him. 
Mattick would know a good many 
things. Mattick had been here before. 
He had got out. And if Mattick could 
make his way out of this place, so 
could he. 

“I’m going to have a talk with 
Mattick,” Erson whispered. 

“He won’t help us. The moment 
we came here I could sense that.” 

“He’ll help,” Erson said grimly. 
“Now don’t get worried. I’ll be gone 
just a little while.” 

He slipped out into the darkness 
and went around to the back. There 
were no lights anywhere, but as he 
stole along, counting the houses, he 
could hear murmurous sounds. 

It was the twelfth house back, he 
was sure of that. Now, if only Mat- 
tick were alope. But as Erson raised 
his eyes above the level of the window, 
he found that Mattick was not alone. 

Alongside the burly form on the 
couch inside, there was another form, 
a figure in a white, gauzelike garment. 
The woman was silent, but from Mat- 
tick’s lips came a strange babble. 

Cursing to himself, Erson sped 
back. He had barely a moment to tell 
lima that Mattick hadn’t been alone. 
And then there was a flicker of light 
outside. Footsteps approached. It was 
Mala. 

“Are you comfortable?” 

Erson assured her they were, saw 
her eyes go over his shoulder to th# 
pool of liquid on th# floor. H# haste 
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ened to explain it had slipped from 
his hands. 

“Unfortunate. It would have done 
you good.” She beckoned to lima 
“Come now.” 

“I want to stay here.” 

Mala’s eyes burned green In the 
torchlight but her expression betrayed 
nothing. “It is our custom. Do not 
be afraid, you will not be harmed. 
And you may be in the very next 
house.” 

To refuse further would have made 
a serious issue of the matter. There- 
was nothing for lima to do but agree. 
She followed Mala out and Erson 
watched them go into the next house, 
only thirty or forty feet away. 

He was sitting on the hard divan 
when Mala returned a half hour later. 
She carried another gourd from 
which she sipped ostentatiously be- 
fore handing it to Erson. She knew, 
then, he thought, that the other gourd, 
had not slipped by accident. 

Her eyes bored into Erson’s. 



T_TE LIFTED the gourd, drank 
deeply. Still that strange, salty 
taste, but definitely invigorating. He 
braced himself, shot a question at 
her. 



“Why was Mattick so anxious to 
come back here?” 

There was no answer. That was 
something only Mattick could supply, 
she seemed to mean by her smile. And 
Mattick, Erson knew somehow, 
wouldn’t tell any more than he already 
had. Erson tried another tack. 

“We’re free to leave, aren’t we?” 
“Few men wish to leave Shiru. 
Mattick was the first in a long time. 
And he came back.” 

She was delicately trying to edge 
him deeper into the room. For some 
reason Erson dallied near the door- 
way. He stayed long enough to see 
something odd. 

A small figure appeared, coming 



from one of the houses further along. 
One of the brown skinned men, Er- 
son was sure. The figure moved jerki- 
ly, then suddenly collapsed like a sack 
of meal. 

Two women came from the house 
and stood looking down at the small 
man. One touched .the figure with 
her foot. It remained limp. The wom- 
an returned to the house and came 
out again with something that looked 
like a spade. 

Together, she and the other woman 
carried the limp figure toward the 
huge doorway in the wall. The great 
door swung open, closed behind them. 
For all the world, Erson thought, 
like a burial detail. 

Erson felt a vague uneasiness, but 
only vague. The drink must have 
done something to him. He felt 
dreamy, with a strange tingling of 
the senses. Mala’s hand on his arm 
was soft and cool. 

“You must be very strong,” she 
said. 

She was leading him to the divan, 
sitting beside him, her hand still on 
his arm. Erson found her nearness 
exciting, felt himself drawn to her. 

“You musn’t speak of leaving. 
Shiru needs you,” she murmured, her 
lips close to his ear. “And you need 
Shiru.” 

Strange words in his ear, soft and 
lulling. Love eternal, and more. His 
head was on her breast, his arms 
about her, fondling her. And her arms 
were about him, drawing him close. 

He was being drawn into a great, 
cool darkness that enveloped him. He 
sought for Mala’s lips and was denied 
them. This was a strange love, a love 
that consumed. 

Unable to resist, unwilling to re- 
sist, Erson went toward it eagerly. 
Mala’s fingers played through his 
hair, her lips were pressed to his 
throat. He was lost, lost forever. 

A scream cut through the night. 
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jyjALA WAS gone, suddenly. Erson 
lay still, drifting in a haze of 
unreality. He had known women, 
known passion. But those women were 
repugnant now, that passion clumsy. 

This was what he wanted, to be- 
long to Mala now and forever. To lie 
in her arms and let her draw into her 
coolness his warmth and strength. To 
become pliable in her hands. That was 
happiness. 

“Erson!" 

It was a whisper out of the dark- 
ness. It came again. The girl. lima, 
calling his name. 

Erson heard her, but did not an- 
swer. When he knew she had come 
into the room he turned his head 
lazily and saw her form. She could 
tell he was awake. 

“Did you hear that scream?” 
“Mala will see to it,” Erson said 
dreamily. “Go away.” 

Her hands went to her mouth. “She 
. . .she’s done something to you!” 

“Go away. I want only Mala.” 

“No! No!” She was pleading not 
only for herself but for him. “Can’t 
you see she is evil? Can’t you see 
they’re all evil? Cold as the gravel” 
“Go away,” Erson muttered. 

What was a woman like this com- 
pared to Mala? A creature of flesh 
and blood against a cold goddess of 
the night, a goddess who could bring 
him love everlasting and life eternal, 
of secret delights beyond the flesh. 

“Mala will come back to me,” he 
murmured. 

“No!” With the knowledge born 
in the first woman she fought for his 
soul. “She’s not a woman. She has 
nothing to give you, can’t you see 
that? She wants only to take!” 

She had to rouse him, had to bring 
him out of his limbo into which he 
had been seduced. What sorcery, what 
powers Mala had used she could 
sense only by Intuition. Against them 
she had only herself. And her in- 



stinct that is ageless In women. 

Erson tried to roll away from her 
as she threw herself on the divan be- 
side him. But she was too quick. Her 
arms were around him, drawing him 
close. 

Her lips were hot on his, her breath 
warm In his mouth as his own lips 
parted. Her tattered blouse was no bar 
between her flesh and his. Under his 
hands her skin was warm. 

Coolness had begotten coolness, a 
dulling of reaction. Now warmth be- 
got warmth. Against his will Erson 
found himself responding. His heart 
hammered as his big hands slid across 
the girl’s bare back and pressed her 
closer. 

Apathy was gone, passion in its 
place. For cold goddesses there might 
be dark gods. But for a man of flesh 
and blood there was need for the same 
kind of woman, for a woman who 
could make his blood run hot, who 
could bring the strength surging up 
in him. 

UY^^U’RE HURTING me,” lima 
said. 

His head still reeling, Erson let her 
go. She twisted away and got to her 
feet and he followed her. They were 
close in the dim room. 

“You’re all right now?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “I’m all right.” 
It was taking a minute to get his 
bearings, to assimilate all that had 
happened. 

She had her arms crossed over her 
heaving breasts. Erson chuckled. It 
wouldn’t help her embarrassment any, 
but he couldn’t resist saying it. 

“One time the cure was better than 
the disease.” 

And then he was all seriousness. 
There was evil here that could steal 
a man’s soul and drain the vitality 
from his body so that he was left 
a living shell. 

“We’ve got to get out of here. 
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Fast!” Erson was tensely elated. 

He grabbed Ilma’s arm roughly 
and piulled her a'ong behind him, feel- 
ing a fre.sh sense of freedom as they 
came outdoors. The moon was rising 
now and its light v/as being reflected 
down into this vale of mystery and 
horror. 

Mattick would know the w'av out of 
Shim, .^nd Mattick would tell, 
w’hether he wanted to or not. Er- 
-son’s hands clcncKed spasmodically 
as he counted off the houses. 

This time Mattick was alone, still 
lying on the divan and apparently 
asleep. Erson shook him, watched his 
eyes open a.cd his head come around. 
Mattick had scratched or cut him- 
self; there was blood clotting on his 
throat. 

“Get up!” Er.son snarled. 

He dragged Mattick to his feet and 
was dismayed to find him limp. He 
had to prop him against the wall to 
keep him erect. And then he saw Mat- 
tick’s eyes. 

They were the eyes of the other 
men in this infernal place! Dull and 
unseeing. Or perhaps still seeing things 
no man might see and retain his soul. 

“How do we get out of here?” 
Er.son demanded. 

For reply Mattick laughed. Erson’s 
heart sank. He doubted that FTattick 
even remembered him. With a feeling 
of loathing he released his grip, ex- 
pecting Mattick to fall. Instead, Mat- 
tick made his way back to the divan 
with robotlike steps. 

“What have they done to him?” 
lima whispered. 

“I don’t know. He’s gone, though. 
We’ll never get anything out of him.” 

The voice of defeat whispered in 
Erson’s ear, telling him it was hope- 
less without Mattick’s help. There was 
no way out. 

And yet there was a way! What 
had Mattick said the first time they 
met? Something about the steps. He 



had climbed the three thousand steps, 
he’d told Erson. 

It must be that. There was no 
other way. And if Mattick had climbed 
them, he could climb them. 

The thought galvanized Erson into 
action. It was only a matter of time 
until Mala came back and discovered 
he was gone. He had to act fast. 

Without speaking he moved to the 
door, leaving lima to follow. He 
paused a moment. In the heightening 
moonlight the figure of Shiru was 
clear, the steps mounting endlessly in 
a silvery ribbon. 

And coming toward them from the 
base of the steps was a procession! 
They were trapped! 

A NOTHER minute or two and there 
would be no escape. Erson’s 
mind raced. Somehow they had to get 
out of sight, get around this ghostly 
group that was already drawing so 
close. 

“Come on!” 

He and the girl darted back around 
the corner of the house. There was a 
clear space, and then the wall that 
separated the dwellings from the cul- 
tivated fieM. It took only a moment 
to reach Ihe wall. Once over it they 
would be safe for a while. 

Ten feet high and with no hand- 
holds. But that was no problem. Er- 
son went back a few steps, came for- 
ward at a run. He leaped. 

Only the tips of his fingers went 
over the top. But that was enough; 
those fingers had the strength of 
grappling hooks. A heave, he had a 
knee up. All that remained was to 
reach down for Ilma’s upstretched 
hand and haul her up beside him. 

They dropped over to the other 
side. Erson paused, letting lima catch 
her breath. 

“We'Tl cut along the wall here to 
where it curves around past that big 
gateway. Then back over. Once w« 
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get going up those stairs they’ll never 
catch us.” 

Never before had he felt such panic. 
Fear he had known before, but not 
this wild unreasoning fear. Fear of 
what, he didn’t know. Nothing his 
fists could batter down, nothing he 
could fight, something he could only 
run from. 

They had dropped facing the wall 
and had remained so for the moment 
It took to get their balance. Now, as 
they turned, they saw for the first 
time what grew in the fields of Shiru. 

The earth had been raised at in- 
tervals into mounds, perhaps a 
hundred of them, regularly spaced and 
only about two feet high. And out of 
the mounds the horror crop grew. 

Not grain, not fruit, not flowers to . 
sway in the moonlight. But men! 

Men were what the women of Shiru 
planted, men were what they reaped. 
A freshly turned mound recalled to 
Erson the small, brown skinned man 
and the women who had carried him 
through that door. 

Here he had been sown, and here 
he would grow. As these others were 
growing. From thitt mound close by 
the top of a head protruded, above 
another a face was already visible. 

Some to the throat, others as far as 
the knees, the thighs, the hips. One 
to the shoulders. And even one near 
the center of the field with his feet 
already clear, rigid, unseeing, needing 
only the breath of life to make him 
live. 

Ilma’s mouth opened to scream. 
Erson clapped a hand over it, a 
hand that shook with palsy. They had 
to run, to run. 

But it was too late. Ahead of them 
the great door was swinging open. 
Through it came the women of Shiru, 

CLOWLY THE procession moved, a 
soft chant rising. Toward that 
•talk of human corn in the center of 



the field, away from the mound be- 
hind which Erson -and the girl lay 
trembling. 

The chant was louder now, they 
were almost there. Mala reached out 
her hands and touched the shoulders, 
moved the rigid figure, broke it free 
from the earth. 

A high scream soared from its 
throat. This was the moment of birth, 
and birth was painful. The eyes 
opened. He lived! 

He began to run, not as a man 
might run in fear but as one in 
whom an instinct is born for a cer- 
tain ceremony. This was the ceremo- 
ny, then. He ran slowly, his move- 
ments flowing and graceful, and thre. 
of the women came after him. 

A mock chase,' symbol of a forgot- 
ten reality. It did not last long. 

They had him, they were bearing 
him to earth. Their hair swirled about 
his face, their faces were pressed 
close about his throat. 

He broke free and was up again, 
the trickles of blood bn his throat 
dark in the moonlight. Once more they 
bore him down in their ghastly em- 
brace. He made no more resistance. 
His hands fondled them and from 
his lips there came the laughter of 
Shiru. 

They had their fill and rose again 
and he came with them, his move- 
ments less graceful now. his skin like 
wax in the moonlight. The ceremony 
was done; he was of Shiru now. 

lima couldn’t help herself, she was 
violently sick. Unable to avert her 
eyes from the horror they witnessed, 
she was also unable to control the 
nausea that followed. 

A few moments later it wouldn’t 
have mattered. The procession would 
have wound its way back through the 
gate. 

But now the sounds she made 
brought disaster. The procession halt- 
ed, turned toward the place where 
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the two were hidden in the shadow of 
the wall. 

“This is it,” Erson said. They 
hadn’t a chance of remaining unseen. 

^,^ALA’S EYES were wide with in- 
credulity. Erson could not be 
here. It was impossible. And yet here 
he was, and the girl beside him. 

“You!" Mala’s eyes stabbed at 
lima. “You!" 

Priestess of Shiru, priestess of 
vampireism, of the foulest demoniac 
worship, she was poised to rend, to 
destroy this warm blooded woman. 
Transfixed, Ilma’s only gesture of 
defense was unthinking, sprung from 
her unconscious'. Her finger moved 
over her breast in the sign of tlie 
Cross. 

Mala’s laugh was scornful. 

“Shiru was ancient when your god 
was yet unborn. Do you think' your 
Cress could harm us? Not your gods, 
but such as you broke Shiru’s rule 
and forced us back until only buried 
here were we safe from your kind.” 

All the accumulated venom of ages 
was in her voice. All the hatred of 
eons was in her words. 

“Now die!” 

But Erson was too quick. He swung 
lima behind him, close to the wall. 
He had a hunch that whatever Mala 
might want to do to the ghl, she 
would want him unharmed. 

His hunch was right. The prmstess 
hesitated, her hand still raised in a 
gesture to the -men gathered with the 
rest of the women. 

“Why should you protect her? Let 
her die. She means nothing to you. 
Be one with Shiru.” 

“No, thanks,” Erson grunted. 

“You forget. Do you remember 
what it was to lie in my arms? How 
long we waited for such men as you! 
How long we wasted on the meager 
substance of the puny tribes around 
us in this hidden valley 1 



“For you there is ecstasy never 
ending. Not death, but always re- 
newal and rebirth.” 

So this was what the gruesome 
harvest meant. When men had been 
drained beyond their powers of recov- 
ery, when the women of Shiru had 
taken from them the last of their 
strength and vitality, they were re- 
turned to this accursed earth to be 
somehow restored. 

Mala’s body was sculptured white 
marble, a magnet that drew Erson, 
evoking again the moments they had 
spent on the divan. Forever, she said. 

But that was not life eternal; it was 
living death. Somewhere Mattick had 
found the strength to reject Shiru 
once. With the feel of Ilma’s body 
close behind him, Erson could reject 
it again and again. 

“No, thanks,” he said again. 

Mala smiled, still believing in her 
power to sway him. “When she is 
gone you will feel differently.” 

She v/^aved her hand and four of 
the men came on, machinelike, men- 
acing. Erson braced himself, his eyes 
narrowed. At least he had his back 
protected, he thought. 

Then they were at him in a rush, 
trying to overwhelm him by sheer 
weight. Erson speared one with a long 
jab that rocked him back on his heels. 

The rest were too close to pick off. 
Erson got his head down and pist- 
oned his fists, every bit of the power 
of his legs, his shoulders, -his arms 
going into each blow. 

A man crumpled, his chest crushed. 
Another was down. Erson got his head 
up again. He kicked scientifically and 
a third one doubled over. 

But there was no respite.. More of 
them came at him, too many to han- 
dle with a dozen fists. They poured 
over him, sending him to his knees 
under their cold bodies. 

His head went back, striking against 
the wall. For a moment he was dazed, 
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without will to resist. 

A soft body was against Wi, long 
hair as fine as spider silk brushing 
against his face. Mala! Her eyes 
bored into his, drugging him, lulling 
him. Her lips were at his throat. 

Then lima screamed, a sound as 
sharp as the teeth that sought his 
vein. 

It was enough. Erson was strug- 
gling again, cursing this thing that 
clung to him, flinging her aside. 

He hadn’t hurt her; perhaps noth- 
ing could hurt her. But on Mala’s 
face as she came erect again was an 
expression of distaste. Her lips worked 
as though she had eaten something 
bitter. 

She spat, shuddering, and the spit- 
tle was mingled with blood. Again she 
spat. 

“It is enough,” .she said. “Against 
your will, Shiru will not hold you, 
cannot hold you.” 

Her eyes bored into Erson’s. “But 
remember, you will return! And you 
may not return alone. Who leaves 
Shiru must bring another when he 
comes back.” 



T_JIGH NOON, and the sun blazed 
down into the valley of Shiru. 
Ahead of Erson and the girl and 
above them the stairs climbed end- 
lessly, almost perpendicularly, until 
their width became a tiny thread. 

It was true. Shiru would not keep 
them against their will. Erson rubbed 
the small wound on his throat and 
thought he knew why. 

In anger, in battle, a man’s chemis- 
try changed. Glands pumped substan- 
ces into the blood, speeding the clot- 
ting time. Adrenalin to speed the heart. 

Not a potable mixture, perhaps, for 
these women of Shiru. They preferred 
their victims quiescent. Erson re- 
membered the drink Mala had given 
him to prepare him for her. 

But all that was past. Beside him 



now lima stood, looking upward with 
him. In a moment they would start 
th« climb, and both realized that a 
single slip could mean death. 

“Are you ready?” Mala asked. Er- 
son nodded. 

“Here.” She held out a cane, a 
straight black stick with a knob at 
one end, perhaps the one Mattick had 
carried. 

“I’ll do without it,” Erson told her. 

“No. Without it you die. And if 
you die you are lost to Shiru.” 

So this was the condition on which 
they could leave; the security, in 
some way Erson couldn’t comprehend, 
for his return. And yet Mala’s words 
had the ring of sincerity. 

Still he shook his head. She nod- 
ded. “Very well. But try two steps 
first, one foot on each.” 

Nothing to lose, Erson thought. He 
walked the few feet to the foot of 
the stairs, lifted his right foot to the 
bottom step. He raised his left foot, 
brought it down. 

Living fire ran through him, pain 
so intense it contorted his body and 
brought a moan to his twisted lips. 
He fell back. The pain was gone. 

Now he knew what Mala had 
meant. This black staircase must be 
climbed one step at a time, one foot 
always in the air. To set both down 
at once completed some infernal cir- 
cuit. And a fall from any height was 
certain death. 

For himself he might have tried it, 
even knowing that neither his own 
strength nor any man’s was equal to 
the task. But not with lima beside 
him. 

He reached for the cane, grasped 
the knob firmly. “Keep your hand on 
my shoulder,” he said to the girl. 

/^NE STEP, and then another. And 
another and another and an- 
other. And always another before 
them until Erson lost count. 
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He had the sense of pace, the abili- 
ty to keep himself going at a steady 
rate. Even so, he began to tire. How 
far he had climbed he didn’t know. 
The sun was blazing hot, his thigh 
muscles knotted painfully each time 
they lifted his weight. 

So far he had taken them one at 
a time. Now he slipped, faltered. Be- 
side him lima let out a cry of fear. 
Erson used the cane for the first time 
to steady himself. 

A shock ran up his arm. Not bad 
enough to hurt, just 'enough to bring 
him wider awake. 

“I can’t go on,” lima moaned. “I 
just can’t.” 

Erson bent, still leaning on the cane, 
and with his other hand swung her 
around and dropped her across his 
shoulder. 

After that he used the cane at each 
step. He was beyond counting, be- 
yond thinking, even. He knew only 
that he had to keep climbing, step by 
step. And each step was marked by 
a spasm in his hand and arm. 

He was not even aware of it when 
the stairs ended. His feet still lifted 
and fell, rose and came down. 

The blaze of sun was gone, behind 
him, beyond the two pillars of stone 
that were the teeth of Shiru. There 
was no more upward motion, no for- 
ward motion. 

Only Erson’s feet continued to 
move. And then he could move them 
no longer. He felt himself falling, fall- 
ing endlessly. 

There was only the green dampness 
of the jtftigle around him when he 
woke. Peering upward through the 
screen of foliage he could see dimly 
the soaring peaks beyond. 

Except for the girl beside him and 
the cane he clutched it might have 
been a dream. He tried to throw the 
cane aside. He could not. 

He beat it against the earth, fran> 
tically smashed it against tree*, twist- 



ed it, turned it. His right hand re- 
mained curled about it in a grip that 
refused to be broken. 

At last Erson gave it up. That could 
wait. Now they had to get moving. 
Where, in which direction, he didn’t 
know. But somewhere. 

And lima didn’t look well. All the 
noise he’d made hadn’t roused her. 
As he bent over her now he saw how 
pale she was, how white her skin. 

He shook her, knowing it waa no 
use. This was no .sleep, this was coma. 

To move her might mean death. 
But to leave her here made death a 
certainty. Somewhere, somehow, he 
would carry her to help. 

After that It was a dream world 
Erson lived in, a world of green night- 
mare. He knew only that he moved 
forward, always with the girl lying 
limp across his shoulder. 

When fatigue overcame him he lay 
her down and dropped beside her. And 
sometimes, when he glimpsed a fruit 
which seemed edible, he paused to 
pick it and squeeze its juice into her 
mouth before eating the pulp him- 
self. 

There were swamps, rivers, obsta- 
cles after obstacles. Somehow Erson 
surmounted them. Somehow he kept 
moving, knowing that If he stopped 
she would die. 

How far he travelled he never knew, 
not knowing from where he had start- 
ed. It seemed that he had been on 
this trek forever. 

And then one day it ended. Erson 
came out of the jungle onto a flat 
stretch where the earth was furrowed, 
where the hand of man had imposed 
order on growing things. 

But until the men were clustered 
around him, speaking to him, Erson 
was not even aware of this. Then he 
looked up dully. There was a man in 
white ducks, a man who reached out 
to take the burden from Erson’s 
shoulder. 
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^^FTERWARD there was a soft bed 
and something warm and stimu- 
lating to drink. And another man in 
white ducks who felt his pulse and 
listened to his ' heart and smiled and 
said in a Spanish accent, “He will live. 
A good rest and he will be better than 
you and I.” 

“What about the girl?” This was 
the first man. 

Erson sat up, pushing his covers 
off. “What about her? How is she?” 

“Lie back,” the doctor commanded, 
and seeing his command was useless, 
went on, “I don’t know. A coma, yes. 
But no sign of injury. Perhaps jungle 
fever of some soft. How long has she 
been like this? One day? Two days?” 

Erson shook his head. Days, weeks, 
perhaps months. 

“But that is impossible.” Then, re- 
alizing it might not be impo.ssible, the 
doctor shrugged. “We will see.” 

In the end he saw no more than at 
first. He did his be.st, used whatever 
drugs he thought might help. None of 
them helped at all; lima remained as 
she was. 

A coma, perhaps. Si. Some sort of 
catatonic stupor, some kind of sus- 
pended animation, some form of cata- 
lepsy. All possibilities. Si. But to say 
anything definite was not po.ssible. 

However, there was a doctor in 
Rio. Rio was a big city. There were 
specialists. If she could be taken there 
perhaps there might be hope. 

“How soon can we get her there?” 
Erson demanded. 

“A few hours, in an ambulance. 
But you are not yet in good shape to 
travel.” 

Erson reached out- with his left 
hand and gathered the doctor’s white 
coat together and lifted him from the 
floor, then set him gently back again. 
“Am I in shape to travel?” 

“I may have been wrong,” the doc- 
tor murmured. 

Their host interjected a question. 



“What about money? It may take a 
good deal, you know.” 

“Ive got enough,” Erson told him. 
In his pocket there was still the 
stone Mattick had given him. And an- 
other besides. More than enough. 



YJ^HILE THEY prepared lima for 
the necessary tests, Erson found 
a jewelry store, large enough and old 
enough to be reputable. A few minutes 
later the emerald lay on a table be- 
tween him and a man with a glass 
screwed in his eye. 

“How much?” Erson demanded. 
“One price.” 

The price was right, more than he 
had been offered in New Orleans. It 
was more money than Erson ever 
dreamed of owning. 

And yet it could buy nothing for 
lima. A week later she was still the 
same, a month . later no better. 

Everything had been tried, the doc- 
tors assured Erson. Everything. Of 
course there was always the chance 
that others might do more. Perhaps 
in the United States. In San Francis- 
co there was a doctor — . 

Erson saw the doctor in San Fran- 
cisco. The doctor could do nothing 
for lima. It was beyond his ken. It 
was possible, however — . 



So Erson found himself now on a 
different journey, through another 
sort of jungle. This jungle had white 
walls and smelled strongly of antisep- 
tic and had people dressed in white 
and rubber wheeled carts that rolled 
noiselessly through the halls. - 

Like the jungle it had a sameness, 
an endless quality that bred in him 
a curious kind of apathy. The same 
questions, the same answers, the same 
still figure lying beneath the white 
sheet. 

Occasionally a question about him- 
self, about the cane. The doctors were 
observant. 

Erson let them prod him, stick 
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needles in his arm, in his forearm, in 
his fingers. There was nothing wrong 
with his hand. He simply could not 
open it. 

One doctor suggested cutting down 
the cane. It seemed a good idea. Er- 
son tried it. He stopped trying after 
the fifth saw blade broke without pro- 
ducing a nick. 

It didn’t matter. Nothing mattered 
any more. And that was a strange' 
thing. 

He was in New York, a figure of 
a man that women turned to look at. 
With all the money a man ever need- 
ed. And nothing to buy, nothing he 
wanted. 

Except one thing! 

The longing grew on him bit by bit, 
fragment by fragment. Part of it came 
with a woman who passed him and 
was gone. Part of it came with a voice 
overheard. Some of it came to him as 
he walked through Central Park on a 
moonlit night. 

At first Erson was aware only of a 
vague longing. And then, as it grew 
slowly, piece by piece, he knew what 
he wanted. 

He wanted to go back to Shim! 

POR A WHILE Erson fought it, or 
tried to fight it. But the battle 
was lost before it was begun. He stood 
beside lima on her hospital bed and 
looked down at her. She was no more 
to him than a wax figure. 

In Shiru was the reality. This was 
the dream. And he could no longer 
live in a dream. He had to go back. 

Mala had been right. If -he went 
he would return. He had left some 
part of himself there. Without it he 
would never be whole again. And in 
Mala’s arms he would find it. 

But there was more to it than that. 
He remembered only dimly, at first, 
but he remembered. 

Those who left Shiru did not return 
alone. Each must bring another like 



him. That was the penalty for leaving, 
the price of return. 

So he must find someone, someona 
who would please Shiru. And not soon, 
but quickly. Now! 

The urgency was in Erson now. As 
he walked the streets he scanned the 
crowds. Strange how puny, the men 
seemed, how lacking in the strength 
and vitality Shiru needed. 

Desperately now, Erson searched. 
And at last he found the man he 
sought. 

In a bar, as Mattick had found him. 
This man towered over those around 
him. His shoulders were wide and 
square and he moved with the quick- 
ness of the trained athlete. He was 
alone. 

Erson slid in beside him. The con- 
versation began as most do. A remark 
about the drinks, about the weather. 
As ‘Mattick had begun the conversa- 
tion with him. 

And as Mattick had done with him, 
Erson sized this man up. A big man, 
not completely happy. But not a 
man to be afraid. 

It was time for Er.son to start his 
play. “You could make it,” he said. 

“Make what?” the man asked. 

“Shiru.” A pause while the other 
looked puzzled. Then, “Where can I 
talk to you alone?” 

Only after they had started for the 
man’s office did Erson feel a qualm. 
He wanted to do this, and yet he 
didn’t want to do it. 

His name was Stone and he had an 
office in a building that towered up 
from the bank of the Hudson. And 
as they rode up in the elevator Erson 
knew that now was the time to say, 
“Forget it.” 

But he couldn’t make himself say 
the words. It was strange that a thing 
he wanted so badly to do he also want- 
ed not to do. But it was so. 

And in the end he knew he would 
do it. .\s they went into Stone’s offic# 
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Erson dug into his pocket for the 
green jewel. The call of Shiru was 
too strong. . . . 

THE laughter was in Erson’s 
ears. He sat In this office and 
yet he saw only Shiru, saw it as he 
had first seen it, with the women 
gathered at the base of the idol and 
the laughter rising over them. 

The jewel alone hadn’t won Stone. 
But it had held his interest. And the 
words were doing the rest. 

“Three thousand steps to Shiru,” 
Erson said again. 

For an instant he prayed that Stone 
would refuse. And then the image of 
Shiru blotted out the prayer, the 
laughter rose higher. 

Now the questions would come. 
“What is Shiru?” 

“A place,” Erson said. “A people, 
a way of life.” 

He saw it all as he said it, saw them 
at the foot of the stairway to Shiru. 
Saw Mala’s face clearly, smiling at 
him. Saw her arms held out to bring 
him close to her white body. 

“And you want me to go there with 
you?” Stone asked. 

“Yes.” 

It was as if he were there already, 
so clearly could he see Mala. So clear- 
ly could he see it all. 

“All right. I’ll go,” Stone was say- 
ing. 

Erson hardly heard him, so loud 
had the laughter become. It came from 
Inside him too, bubbling to his lips, 
echoing the sound in his ears. 

A paper fluttered on the desk. 
“Damn wind,” Stone said, and got up 
and went to the window. 

Erson shuddered. There was some- 
thing between him and Mala now, 
blotting her out. Another woman, a 
woman whose arms were also out to 
him, whose body also called to him. 
lima I 

With a sudden wrench, Erson was 



out of his chair. He flung himself for- 
ward, past Stone, just as the huge 
window slammed down. With sicken- 
ing force it hit Erson’s outstretched 
hand. 

Bones crunched like match sticks as 
the hand was crushed. But there was 
no immediate pain. Only a look of joy 
on Erson’s face. 

Far below a slender object plum- 
meted toward the river. The cane 
was gone! He was free! 

The laughter of Shiru was no 
laughter now. The smile was gone 
from Mala’s face. The scene was fad- 
ing now, fading so quickly that Erson 
couldn’t be sure whether he saw it 
or not. But it seemed to him that 
Shiru toppled. 

Then Stone was yanking up the 
window again, wincing at the sight of 
Erson’s hand, asking him what the 
devil he was trying to do. 

“Never mind,” Erson laughed. “Just 
keep that thing on your desk and for- 
get you ever met me.” 

Then he was out of the office and 
running for the elevator, wrapping his 
broken and bleeding hand in his hand- 
kerchief, in his shirt. 

He flung himself into a cab, shout- 
ed the name and address of the hos- 
pital he wanted. And grinned down 
at the blood that dripped onto the cah 
floor as they sped across the city. 

No time to worry about that now. 
First he had to see lima. Afterward 
he’d have the hand attended to. 

But first, even if she couldn’t hear 
him, he had to tell lima he loved her. 
And only her. That was all that mat- 
tered now. 

Like a madman he ran through the 
hospital corridors. Good thing she had 
a private room. He didn’t have to 
worry about visiting hours. 

And then, at the door of her room, 
his heart froze. There were voices in- 
side, the sound of activity. A nurse 
came bustling out, her face serious. 
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What if he had saved himMlf, but 
killed her? Her life had hung by a 
thread. What if he had cut it? 

There were doctors about the bed 
so he could not see. He spun one of 
them around. 

“What is it?” Erson demanded. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“She woke up,” the doctor said. 
“Just like that.” 

He was going on but Erson wasn’t 
listening. He was shoving them all 
aside. She was awake, all right. Not 
much more than that, but her eyes 
were open. 

She saw him. A faint frown ap- 
peared on her brow, and then a faint- 



er smile. She recognized him! 

“Hello,” she said weakly. 

“Hello.” Erson’s voice was husky. 
“Remember me?” 

“You. . .you’re Erson. You saved 
me from the savages.” Her voice 
drifted off, came back again. “But 
after that . . . something else. I must 
have dreamed it. . .something horri- 
ble.” 

“You dreamed it,” Erson told her. 
“You only dreamed it.” 

He put his good arm around her 
and held her close and watched her 
go back to sleep, this time peacefully. 



THE END 




O RDINARILY, science fiction visualizes 
an optimistic future, a future in which 
Man dwells in harmony with his environ- 
ment and his machines. W.ant has been 
conquered, war abolished, and science 
reigpis supreme. Even women have become 
logical 1 

But Norbert Wiener’s beautiful essays 
on cybernetics and the ever-increasing im- 
portance of automatic machines and robots 
in our culture, cast an ominous note over 
the whole theme, for the relationship be- 
tween Man and his machines is slowly 
changing, changing to the point where the 
machine has become an almost human or- 
ganism, capable of meeting Man on com- 
mon ground. The displacement of muscle 
by the steam engine and recently the elec- 
tric motor, followed by the entry of “think- 
ing” calculating machines into the picture 
— point a dreadful moral. 

Scientists turn to biology to describe the 
relationship .between organisms. “Symbio- 
sis” is the term biologists use to classify a 
relationship between two dissimilar organ- 
isms. It includes the familiar examples of 
parasitism we note, in say, the lamprey eel 
and fresh-water fish. But Man is also en- 
gaging in a symbiotic relationship with his 
machines. As they grow ever greater in 
complexity, Man becomes more and more of 
a parasite. The machine assumes increas- 
ing importance and, though it was origin- 
ally designed merely as an adjunct to hu- 



man faculties, it has over-reached itself to 
the point where men have become simply 

attendants — and then parasites upon the 

machine. Perhaps this is a distortion; that 
stage hasn’t yet been reached but, slowly 
and certainly, it is coming. 

This “antagonistic symbiosis,” as the bio- 
logist would call it, may be only tempor- 
ary; in fact, it had better be only tempor- 
ary, for sooner or later the level at which 
a machine is said to “think” may be low- 
ered — the genuine thinking machine is very 
close. Fortunately the problem is recog- 
nized and that’s half the battle. Even pes- 
simistic Wiener sees an eventual symbiosis 
of the mutual assistance variety. On the 
predication that the machine is Man’s tool 
and good right arm, the glowing optimistio 
. super-civilization that could be, very likely 
will be. 

Nevertheless, there must always be an 
awareness of the fact that Man has built 
his machine better than he suspected and 
that the relationship between Man and ma- 
chine is no longer quite that of slave and 
master but rather that of Machine and 
symbiote, a radically different picture. The 
simple pastoral world of our predecessors 
may have been more desirable — that’s 
doubtful — but the fact remains that the 
machine is here to stay whether for good 
or bad. It will be the former if Man thinks 
wisely; it may be the latter if Man loses 
his head I 
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II was a fuiuiY weiid, Ckambers found. 
All you had to do was beat tbem up, and 
tbe Musldes were your friends for life . . . 



G HAMBKRS came away from 
llie port in a hurry. ' Hey, 
Jenks,’’ he cried. ‘‘Come here 
and look at thii.’’ 

Jenks, the captain of the Sii-ius Sue, 
was a him <«3n and a iieavy man and 
he did not move fast. Peterson, the 
aslromator, mof there first, gaunt- 
cheeked and grim. “Vou see him, 
Doug?” 



Chambers shook his head. ‘‘I don’t 
know. Put I see some of those damned 
Murkies, that’s what I see. Take a 
look for yourself.” 

The Sirius Sue rested on its side in 
a field of what could have been scrub 
grass, except for its purple color. Half 
a dozen of the Murkies had come up 
in the gathering darkness, and now 
they prowled about outside the little 
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freighter. 

Jenks was puffing when he reached 
the port. “What are they carrying? 
Look—” 

It could have been Smith, bulky, 
two arms, two legs. But it seemed too 
limp, and on closer inspection it 
turned out to be Smith’s spacesuit. 

Chambers cursed once and then ran 
for the airlock, gripping a blaster 
tight in his hand. “They’ve killed 
him,” he said. 

This time, for all his great size, 
Jenks moved rapidly. He reached the 
door ahead of Chambers and he stood 
there with his hands raised. “Hold it, 
Doug. You’re not going outside. Not 
like that, not with your gun.” 

“They killed him — ” 

“Maybe yes, maybe no. I don’t 
know. But there are only three of us, 
or four if you count Smith. There’s a 
whole planet of Murkies, and if you 
think you’re jumping out there with 
a gun, you’re crazy. They’re riled 
enough now, and you’re not going to 
rile them more, not while I’m still 
captain of this ship. Sit down and take 
it easy, Doug.” 

Chambers growled something under 
his breath and bolstered his blaster. 
Across the room, Peterson pointed 
tlirough the thick glass of the port. 
“They’re going away,” he said. 

It was true. Dancing and jumping 
weirdly in the half light, the Murkies 
were leaving the field of purple scrub 
grass. Some of them paused to heave 
big rocks at the hull of the Sirius Sue, 
and those that struck clanged resound- 
ingly throughout the length of the lit- 
tle ship, grating against the nerves of 
the three men within it. 

After a time Jenks said: “You can 
go outside now if you want to, Doug. 
They left the spacesuit.” ‘ 

^It was nothing but a spacesuit. Si- 
lently, Chambers picked It up and re- 
turned to the riilp. The funny part of 
k was ,that Smith had not even needed 



his suit outside. The air was close 
enough to Earth norm to keep them 
alive, and although cool, the tempera- 
ture was well above the freezing point 
of water. It almost could have been a 
pleasant little globe upon which to be 
stranded for a few days — except for 
the Murkies. 

U SMITH’S GONE,” Peterson said. 

“That leaves three of us. What 

next?” 

“We don’t know for sure that he Is 
gone.” This was Jenks. “But we’ll 
have to assume that to be true.” 

Smith had a wife and three kids 
on one of the Jovian moons back in 
Sol System. 

“How will we tell his family?” Pe- 
terson growled. 

“Hold your horses,” Chambers told 
him. “Who said we’d get back to Sol 
System to get the chance? These 
Murkies seem to have other ideas.” 
“We’ll have to try again,” Jenks 
said. 

Peterson was indignant. “You mean, 
send someone else out there?” 

The captain nodded. “We’ll have to. 
We need steel, that’s all there is to it. 
A meteor hits us, we get a hole big 
enough to drive a ground car through, 
so we need steel to repair it.” 

“All right,” Peterson said, “you go 
out there and ask them for it.” 

“You’re acting like a child. We’ll 
draw lots like we did the last time.” 
The last time Smith had received 
the short straw and, smiling, he had 
gone out to bargain with the Murkies 
for steel. They returned his spacesuit 
a day later, with the coming of dark- 
ness. Each day they came to the Sirius 
Sue with the coming of darkness, just 
after the dull red globe of An tares had 
set on the near horizon, and that is 
why Chambers had first dubbed them 
“murkies”. * 

The straws really were pipe cleaners 
from Peterson’s corn cob, and Jenks 
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had broken one of the three short. 
Now he held them in his big hand, and 
Chambers took one, palming it and 
keeping his fist closed. Peterson 
followed suit, and then they opened 
their hands. 

“God, it’s me. I got the short one,” 
Peterson said. 

Jenks looked at him. “Tomorrow 
morning will be soon enough.” 

Chambers frowned. “It isn’t right, 
Jenks. Peterson, you’re scared, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yeah. Yeah, of course I’m 
scared — ” 

“He shouldn’t go, captain. I’ll go 
instead . . . . ” 

“No you won’t. You’re the last one 
I’d want out there, Doug. You’d go 
with your blaster ready and the Murk- 
ies would come swarmipg down here 
and then none of us would get off this 
planet. Let’s just leave it to chance, 
the way we did.” 

Outside, it was dark. In a while, 
Peterson opened some cans and they 
ate in silence. Chambers lit a cigarette 
and Jenks settled back with his pipe, 
but Peterson paced back and forth in 
the little room. “Funny,” he said. “If 
we only knew what they had against 
us.” It was a good question. They had 
been on the planet for three days, and 
the very first evening the Murkjes had 
come to throw their stones. 

“Simple,” Jenks told him. “They 
just don’t like strangers. We humans 
are gregarious. We humans are that 
way, both among ourselves and among 
the outworlders. Not the Murkies- 
They don’t like strangers. Maybe if 
you’re diplomatic tomorrow, Peter- 
son — ” 

“I’ll try, captain. Say, you fellows 
see to it that my pension goes to my 
family in lo City, will you?” 

Chambers put out his cigarette. “I 
say we’re not going about this thing 
right, Jenks. There’s always an ex- 
planation for bdiavior — animal, hu- 



man, outworld. It’s the same thing, 
there’s an explanation. We have to 
find it. If we studied these Murkies 
instead of going right up to them and 
asking for what we want, we might 
find it. Why do they act this way? 
Why do they hate us?” 

“Uh-uh, Doug. We tried to talk 
with them that first day, remember?” 

“Doug remembers,” Peterson said. 
“How could he forget?” 

The telepath scanner had shown 
nothing. The thoughts had come 
through as words, but it had been 
gibberish. ‘'That proves nothing,” 
Chambers said. “They don’t think the 
way we do. All the the more reason to 
expect unusual behavior, to study it, 
to see what causes it, to act accord- 
ingly. W’hat do you think, Pete?” 

“I don’t know. How should I know? 
Jenk’s running this show: I’m only an 
astrogator. I’ll go tomorrow. ...” 

T_TE LEFT in the morning, soon 
after Antares’ dull swollen globe 
had marched up over the horizon. He 
tried to smile as he went, wearing his 
spacesuit to equalize the light gravity 
to Earth norm, but it looked more like 
a grimace. He had with him jewelry 
and silks from the Sirius Sue’s cargo, 
and he was to trade this for the 
precious steel. 

The Murkies came at dusk, a dozen 
of them this time. They were reptilian 
forms, not unlike giant wraith-thin 
frogs which walked upright. They 
came in their weird dance, jostling one 
another, circling, leaping up and down, 
each one trying to be the first to reach 
the ship. This time they came closer 
and stones pounded against the hull 
of the Sirius Sue for almost an hour. 

Chambers knew it was hopeless, but 
he tuned in the scanner. He heard: 
“Hello, hello, hello! Greetings to you, 
friends from the sky. We strike you 
with stones and we hope you die. 
Hello, hello, hello I ” 
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Jenks reached out and flicked the 
switch to the off position. “Bah!” he 
said. “Don’t bother with it, Doug. 
They’re nuts.” 

“I don’t know....” 

Slowly, the Murkies danced away 
from the ship, and Jenks stood up. 
“I have an idea.” 

“A pat on the back for you. Cap- 
tain. You had one day before yester- 
day, and we got Smith’s empty suit 
back. Today, will they leave us Peter- 
son’s?” 

“I’ll take care of this myself, Doug. 
Just an idea. . 

He went to the lock and he opened 
it. Chambers stood at the port and 
watched the big man step outside. He 
must have called out, because some of 
the Murkies turned to face him, and 
dn a moment they v»'ere leaping back 
towards the ship. Jenks spread his 
hands eloquently enough in the uni- 
versal sign for peace, but the stones 
began to clatter against the hull again, 

Jenks v/hirled back and ran for the 
port, but one of the rocks struck his 
shoulder and he stumbled and fell. 
The Murkies came on, striking one 
another in their efforts to reach the 
fallen man first. 

Chambers swore and ran to the 
lock. He opened it and for a moment 
he heard the weird calls of the Murk- 
ies. Then he had reached Jenks and 
he was aware of the flying stones all 
about him. He tugged at the big man’s 
shoulders and, in the light gravity, he 
lifted him and carried him like a baby 
back to the ship. Then he slammed 
and bolted the lock, and it was several 
moments before the fusillade came to 
an end, before the Murkies retired for 
the evening. 

A big bandage covered Jenk’s right 
shoulder, and a frown covered his face. 
“I thought if we got friendly right 
here at the ship, it might be different- 
We could show them exactly what we 
wanted — ” 



“Yeah. You thought. Now you’re 
flat on your back and I’ll do the 
thinking. See that?” 

Another spacesuit lay on the floor 
near Smith’s. “That’s Peterson’s,” 
Chambers continued. “They brought 
it back. Smith and now Peterson — ” 
“What do you want me to do? I 
tried. ...” 

“Okay. Okay. Now it’s up to me. 
It’ll take a few days before you can 
move that shoulder, captain, and if I 
die, I want to do ’t my way.” 

“Listen, I’m giving orders. You 
know what Ordinance says — ” 

“I know. It says that in cases of 
emergency on an unknown planet, only 
one man is to go out at a time. He’s 
to reach the nearest center of habi- 
tation on a populated planet and re- 
quest — keeping the dictates of the 
outworld ethic clearly in mind — and 
request what’s needed. Nuts!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean different culture, different 
problems, different reaction. You 
know what you can do with Ordinance 
and the outworld ethic. When you’re 
in Rome, Jenks — ” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Well, it takes a minimum of two 
to pilot a ship. Not less, it takes two 
men. I’m not going out there like 
Smith and Peterson, that’s a cinch. 
You’d get my spacesuit back here by 
nightfall, and that would be the end 
of it. Even if you could patch up that 
hole in the ceiling, which you 
couldn’t — not without ''-teel from the 
Murkies — you’d never get away from 
here. One man can’t run a ship, Jenks; 
so now neither one of us is expend- 
able. V/e’re twice as precious as gold, 
each one of us.” 

“So what?” 

“So this. I’m not going out there 
to the Murkies with my arms spread 
wide, not this boy.” 

“You go with a gun and they’ll kill 
you just as quick.” 
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“Sure, I know, but ITl take one 
anyway. It gets to be habit, Jenks — 
you carry one for so long, you feel 
lost without it. But I’m going as a 
student.” 

“A what?” 

“A student. You heard me. I’ll be a 
student of extra-terrestrial anthro- 
pology. I’m not going to do a thing 
with those Murkies — until I find out 
what they are. Then maybe I can 
do something that can help us. Okay?” 

“Okay. What can I say? I’ll be on 
my back for a few days, so there’s no 
drawing straws this time. A student! 
You don’t mind if I think you’re 
crazy, Doug?” 

Chambers smiled. “Go ahead, if it’ll 
help to pass the time.” 

A NTARES was a big bloodshot 
red eye halfway up in the 
morning sky when Chambers set out. 
He had a blaster in his belt and on the 
other side he carried a hand-scanner. 
You couldn’t be a student of extra- 
terrestrial anthropology without a stu- 
dent’s tools. He had used a scanner on 
the Murkies before and it had been 
worse than useless: but he could only 
try again. 

The red glow of Antares cast a 
somber light on everything about him, 
but through it Chambers saw a pleas- 
ant world. There were large plants 
and small ones, mostly reds and 
purples with broad flat leaves of a 
glossy texture. Little animal-things 
scurried out of sight every now and 
then before he really had a chance to 
see them, but of bigger forms of ac- 
tive life there was no indication. Noth- 
ing but the Murkies. Ahead of him a 
few miles was their city: this he knew 
because he had seen it from the air 
before the crippled Sirius Sue had 
plummetted down upon the planet. 

It was a crazy city, but they had 
landed near it because of Interstellar 
Ordinance. As far as they could see 



from the air, it was the only city on 
the planet, yet it seemed to be torn by 
strife. They had swooped low over its 
buildings, and not one of them seemed 
to be completely intact. Most were 
crumbling and broken, not from age or 
decay : the stone and the metal and the 
glass were too new for that. 

Then the city was in a state of ruin 
from warfare. That much, at least, 
was obvious. Yet of another city they 
had seen nothing, and now Chambers 
had not even been able to detect signs 
of other animal life large enough to 
be of any consequence. Were the 
Murkies, then, fighting an interstellar 
war? This hardly seemed likely, be- 
cause the crew of the Sirius Sue had 
discovered their planet only a few days 
ago. Jenks had checked the charts and 
it was unmentioned, unknown — a tiny 
speck too far off the star trails to be 
detected except by the sort of accident 
which brought down the Sirius Sue. 

Chambers shrugged. Everything was 
purest conjecture until he actually had 
a chance to see the Murkies at first 
hand. He bounded away* towards the 
horizon, held in check by gravity only 
one-third as strong as Earth’s, and in 
spite of Smith, in spite of Peterson, in 
spite of the Murkies, he found himself 
whistling. This could be such a pleas- 
ant little world. Besides, he was not 
altogether sure that Smith and Peter- 
son were dead. He could not be sure of 
anything. . . . 

T he murkies stood in a 

little clearing where the vege- 
tation was not so high, and they 
were fighting. Chambers came upon 
them quite suddenly and he crouched 
low in the shrubbery to watch. They 
fought like two giant reptiles, hissing 
and snapping at each other, and the 
blood which flowed was green. 

Presently one of them backed away 
and took a little basket out of a 
pouch on hia waist. He sat down and 
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opened It, and the other joined him. 
Soon they took out two little jars and 
began to eat whatever was within 
them. For a few moments they sat 
eating, and then, in reptilian fashion, 
two long forked tongues protruded to 
clean their lips. They had lousy table 
manners. 

In a moment, they were fighting 
again. They carefully packed away the 
remains of their lunch — it seemed for 
all the world like a picnic to Cham- 
bers — and then they were locked to- 
gether again, tooth and nail. He left 
them that way, still fighting in their 
clearing, the only indications of 
hostility in a tranquil environment. 

The more he bounded over the 
peaceful terrain, the more Chambers 
liked the world. After -a time you got 
used to the odd diffusion of red, and 
everything else seemed in quiet har- 
mony. A colorful, harmless world, 
except for the Murkies. 

Suddenly Chambers found himself 
regretting the fact that he had not 
used his scanner on the battling Murk- 
ies. He could not tell, of course, what 
it would have shown him, but at any 
rate he’d get another chance when he 
reached the city. Their jabbering, then, 
would have nothing to do with the 
ship from the sky, and it might make 
more sehse. It might, and then again 
it might not. 

It didn’t, not at first. Antares was 
still high in the sky when he reached 
the outskirts of the ruined city, and 
he kept carefully within the taller 
clumps of grasses. He could see the 
Murkies everywhere, and almost uni- 
versally they were fighting. They 
seemed to join battle and to quit it on 
the slightest provocation, even with no 
provocation at all. Once Chambers 
crept close to one of the melees, to a 
wild free-for-all which pitted half a 
dozen of the giant reptiles one against 
the other, without order, without 
pattern, without plan. 



Chambers tuned In his scanner. The 
machine had its limitations: it could 
only translate concepts which were 
meaningful to both cultures. He 
listened: “If it’s nice tomorrow, we 
can destroy Gurru’s house. . . Damn, 
that hurt I Step on my callous, will 
you?” 

“No. Gurru is away on vacation. 
He’d want to get in on the fun him- 
self. . . . Careful, careful. I’ll break 
your neck — ” 

“The Administration plans mass 
destruction on Dnipotok Day. Can 
you imagine? Three hundred houses 
in one shindig! Get the hell off my 
callous! I’ll rip out your bloated 
tongue, you oaf — ” 

“Hey, cut it out, you guys. They’re 
taking down the Government Building 
today. You want to watch, don’t you? 
Leave go of my arm, or — ” 

“Nuts! I haven’t been hurt all 
afternoon. Bunch of weaklings, that’s 

what you are Ouchl” 

The particular Murky which 
mouthed that last bit must have been 
sorry. In a moment, the other five had 
united against him and they were 
pounding his head into the mud and he 
kept on threatening to tear out their 
tongues, although Chambers knew it 
would be quite impossible for the 
reptile in question to do anything of 
the kind at the moment. 

This was madness, this was getting 
him nowhere, and in a moment he shut 
off his scanner and proceeded on his 
way around the periphery of the city. 
He chuckled softly to himself. So he 
wanted to be a student of anthro- 
pology, to understand before he acted. 
A trained anthropologist whose spe- 
cialty was intelligent reptile life could 
spend twenty years here and come 
away with a lot of questions. 

To his left was the tranquil 
countryside, and to his right the city 
was in ruins. It had not been deserted: 
It was a crowded and bustling metro- 
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poll's, but most of the buildings were 
at least in partial states of destruction. 
Some were being torn down, and 
others, brand new and glistening, had 
raised their proud spires only' parti- 
ally, were obviously being constructed. 
But paradoxically, most of these had 
been gutted by some form of bom- 
bardment, so that although Chambers 
was convinced the Murkies were not 
at war with anyone, that clearly 
seemed to be the case. 

He walked a bit further and he 
came to another struggling knot of the 
reptiles. He smiled wryly and he told 
himself that he was a fool, but he 
tuned in his scanner again. After all, 
there was nothing else he could do. 

At first he heard nothing: these 
particular Murkies seemed too intent 
upon their struggles to mouth anything 
beyond groans, grunts and hisses, but 
presently one of them said: “By 

Dnipotok Day, I’m bored. There just 
isn’t a damned thing to do.” 

“That’s pretty insulting, Runx. I 
hurt you three times this morning, and 
I can do it again this afternoon, you 
weak, no good — ” 

“Enough! I didn’t want to, but you 
forced me. I must rip out your tongue, 
Ow!” 

“Bored, eh? Ingrate! Hey, fellows, 
Runx is bored.” 

Everyone ganged up on the green 
and white striped Murky which was 
Runx. 

It hit Chambers so suddenly that 
it left him feeling giddy. He stood 
there for a moment and he laughed. 
Everything became clear all at once. 
The pieces of the puzzle fit together 
where they would not fit together be- 
fore, thanks to Runx. Runx was 
bored — and that did it. On Earth 
some day he would feel like building 
a shrine to Runx. . . . 

He stood there laughing, and he 
was not aware of the noise he made. 
Soon a few of the Murkies turned to 



him. One said: “Ooo. Another one of 
our sky-friends. Hit him, hit him!” 

They advanced, and Chambers 
smiled. He knew he would have no 
trouble handling a few of them at a 
time — as long as they did not press 
down upon him in overwhelming num- 
bers, he was all right. His muscles 
were accustomed to a pull of gravity 
three times as. strong as what they felt 
now, so he would be a veritable super- 
man. 

The first Murky reached him and 
Chambers grinned. All at once, the 
whole situation had become ludicrous 
to him — provided he was right. All the 
Murkies in the area were converging 
on him .... 



T_IE GR.ABBED the first one about 
the shoulders and swung the 
ridiculously light body into the air. He 
whirled it once over his head and he 
cried: “Hello from the men of the 
sky!” Then he hurled the body away 
from him, into the vanguard of those 
advancing. 

The scanner, of course, worked both 
ways. “Hello yourself, friend. What 
gives with your companions?” one of 
the Murkies demanded. “Hostile crea- 
tures, damned anti-social, that’s what. 
We’re keeping them around just to 
see, but so far they’ve been unfriendly 
as hell. Are they sick? Ouch!” 
Chambers lifted this particular 
Murky high over his head, whirling 
him in the air until he screamed, 
“Terrific, terrific I Put me down or I’ll 
rip off your stupid thin skin!” 

“Bring my friends to me, misshapen 
toad!” 

“Ugly livid white mammal, giant 
mammal; I’ll kill you, that’s what I’ll 
do. You really want those morons?” 
“You bet your life I want them!” 
Chambers hurled this Murky away 
from him also and he turned over 
three times before he came to rest in 
the mud. 
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After a time he sat up and he called 
to Chambers; “Yeu mean you really 
want those morons? Really?” 

“Yeah,” Chambers said wearily. He 
was throwing around more of the 
Murkies than he could count. “I want 
them, fast. And I also want some 
steel. Plenty of steel. You have it?” 
“Have it? Imbecile 1” 

“I asked you a question. Idiotic 
toad.” Chambers threw another 
Murky after the one he was address- 
ing. 

“Of course we have it, ugliness. 
How much do you need?” 

“Plenty,” Chambers said, laughing. 
“Hurry up and bring it, or I’ll break 
you in half.” 

“Would you, woulc^^ you? Really? 
Ouch! Okay, I’ll bring It, and your 
friends, though Dnipotok knows why 
you want those hostile creatures ...” 
A weird procession made its way 
back from the city towards the injured 
Sirius Sue. Smith and Peterson walked 
unmolested in a group of the Murkies, 
the members of which constantly 
fought with one another. Up ahead, 
another group — also fighting — wheeled 
some machinery which was . almost 
solid steel and which could be melted 
down and recast to fit the Sirius Sue’i 
hull perfectly. And still further ahead, 
Chambers walked with half a dozen 
of the Murkies, fighting with them and 
throwing them around all the way. 

TTIE SIRIUS SUE purred off into 
space, its engines humming 
sweetly. 

“I don’t understand,” said Peterson. 
Jenks growled, “Just be glad you’re 
not dead.” 

“Dead?” Smith demanded. “They 
never tried to kill _us. Didn’t lay a 
finger on us, except to capture us. 
Then, after that, they just didn’t let 
us go, that’s all. But they fed us and 
they didn’t hurt us. I don’t get it.” 
“They’d have kept you there for- 



ever,” Chambers said. 

“How’s that?” 

“They never would have let you go. 
They would have kept you just to see 
if you would be as hostile as you were 
at the beginning.” 

“Hostile?” said Peterson. “We 
didn’t do a thing.” 

“That’s just it. They wanted you to. 
They wanted to have you fight. They 
didn’t understand when you re- 
fused — ” 

“Whoa! Slow down.” This was 
Captain Jenks. “You may understand, 
Doug; but not the rest of us.” 

“It’s easy. You had to be a student, 
like I said. As for your Interstellar 
Ordinance, Jenks, well, I told you 
what you could do with it. What it 
fails to take Into account is the 
particular culture with which you’re 
dealing — in this case, the Murkies.” 

“So?” 

"So I didn’t get it at first, either. 
Here was a peaceful world — Charmless, 
quiet, as tranquil a planet as ever 
you’d see. Only one major form of 
life, and only one city full of them. 
No enemies, natural or otherwise. For 
all we know, not even any harmful 
bacteria. They lived and they died 
with no environmental challenge what- 
ever. Think of it, try It if you could i 
you’d go nuts.” 

No one said anything. They waited 
for Chambers to continue, but he only 
smiled. 

Peterson said; “You mean that’s 
what happened? They were crazy?” 

“I didn’t say that. Insanity Is 
relative. They were perfectly sane. 
But they had to be hostile. They had 
to be hostile to one another, to every- 
thing with which they came into 
contact. There was no natural chal- 
lenge for them on this world, so they 
had to create an artifical one or perish. 
It was the keynote of their culture. To 
behave yourself properly, you had to 
fight all the time. If you didn’t you 
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were a misfit, a moron, an imbecile. 

“Take mankind in the beginning. A 
hostile environment: humanity had to 
band together to meet its challenge. 
Two men got together and they’d 
throw down their weapons and shake 
hands — to show each other that they 
meant no harm, that they were 
weaponless and could not hurt each 
other. It’s persisted through the ages: 
we stilt shake hands.” 

“Uh-huh,” Jenks said, scratching his 
head. 

“The Murkies tread a different 
path. I didn’t get it at first. I saw the 
peaceful world, just like you three did, 
but the hostile Murkies didn’t fit — 
thht is, not until I heard one of the 
damned things say he was bored. Then 
I knew. If they were bored they’d 
have nothing to do. They’d go crazy 
in a completely peaceful world. 

“First mankind had its hostile 
Earthly environment, and we’ve con- 
quered that pretty well. Now we have 
the stars — a whole galaxy of challenge 
to keep us busy, and maybe some day 
the other galaxies. So we shake hands 
when we meet. 

“The Murkies fight instead. They 
need challenge to keep them going: 
every culture does. But they have no 
troubles. Nothing. They create it 
themselves : they greet each other with 
obscene epithets, they fight all the 
time, they constantly tear down and 
rebuild their city. That way they have 
something to do. 

“They couldn’t understand us. We 



but we tried to be polite. The concept 
was one which they could not under- 
stand: the universal sign for peace 
Isn’t so universal. When you went out 
that first day, Smith, you should have 
pasted one of them in the mouth. That 
they would have understood.” 

Jenks was thoughtful for a moment, 
then he said: “You mean mankind 
took one road because of his hostile 
environment, a road which by and 
large was peaceful because he had his 
challenges elsewhere, in other groups 
of men, his natural animal enemies, 
cold weather, and things like that. 
But the Murky had none ,of these 
things with which to contend, so he 
took the other road, he had to fight 
all the time. With his brother, with 
his sister, with anyone and every- 
thing. . .” 

Chambers nodded. “Yeah, some- 
thing like that.” Abruptly, he stood 
up, grinning, and threw his pack of 
cigarettes at Peterson. “The Murkies 
were being polite when they threw 
stones at us: they were perfectly 
willing to cooperate, only they had to 
understand us first. 

“Hey, Peterson 1 Damn it, I’m 
hungry. How’s about some food?” 
Peterson, who doubled as cook, 
went to the galley on the double. He 
grinned back over his shoulder. 

“You’re a lousy Murky, Doug. 
That’s what you are.” 

Still grinning. Chambers threw a 
tin pot after his pack of cigarettes, 
and Peterson scurried on into the 



seemed hostile. They wanted to fight, galley. 

FORTY DAYS HAS SEPTEMBER 

By Milton Lesser 

Everybody thought It t big joke when one day a Metryville, Kansas, newspaper carried 
an ad politely requesting that all Earth inhabitant! kindly leave the planet. That li, k 
was a big laugh — until children grew beardi and rain fell up . . , 

Don't mlM tltia oxciting load atory In tho October 
luua of AMAZING STORIES now on sale! 
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H e had made up his mind 
to escape. When the guard 
came to his cage with the eve- 
ning meal, he would be tensed and 
waiting. Once she was overpowered, he 



would be out of his cage and on the 
zoo grounds. Then it would be luck 
and nothing else that would save or 
destroy him. 

He clutched the broken length of 
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Being the only man in a world of women could 
be fun — if the bars weren't in the wrong place . . . 



pipe he had found near the pool. The 
workers had left it there when they 
repaired the drain. It had fallen un- 
noticed In a dark corner and now It 
night buy hla freedom for him. The 



knuckles of his hand showed white as 
he gripped the cool metal. It was as 
If he sought to absorb some of that 
strength for himself by a peculiar 
osmosis. 
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Why was he planning an escape? 
What had driven him to make this at- 
tempt? He was well cared for — even 
petted — quite, the favorite among the 
keepers. He had comfortable quarters, 
his own pool, and once a week he was 
the object of the admiring gaze of 
sightseers and students. 

But there was this inner compul- 
sion. It had been growing for months 
—an urgency that could not be denied. 
There was a life beyond the cage, a 
meaning that he must discover. Good 
food, a comfortable bed, attention — 
these were not enough to satisfy this 
other hunger. Its satisfaction lay be- 
yond the cage — beyond the paralysis 
fence — in the strange and unknown 
world of the sightseers — those ones 
who stared at him and giggled and 
nudged one another. 

The guard was approaching. He 
stood behind the door to the cage and 
waited. For a moment, his resolution 
wavered. It wasn’t too late to stop. 
Warm food was on the tray the guard 
carried. Here in the cage were se- 
curity, contentment; beyond was the 
hostile unknown. The electronic lock 
was humming. 

Put down the pipe, something said 
to him. Stop. The door was opening. 
The guard was calling his name — the 
pet name they had given him — and 
then his arm swung fiercely, there was 
a thudding sound, a crash of dishes 
and silverware, and the guard lay in 
a crumpled heap on the cage floor. 

He had made his decision. 

A little trickle of blood edged from 
under- the cap tha guard wore. Per- 
haps she was dead. He stooped and 
listened. No. She was breathing. He 
had not wanted to kill her, for in her 
way she had been kind to him. 

And now panic swept over him. 
The door was open. He had only to 
itep across the prostrate form of the 
guard to taste freedom for the first 



time in his life. But after that step, 
what could he expect? 

He looked down at the food the 
guard had dropped. It might be the 
last he would have for a long time. 
He stooped and picked up the bread 
and the meat and put them in the 
pockets of the loosely fitted sarawa 
he wore. 

For a moment, he thought she had 
stirred and he half stumbled in his 
frantic effort to get past her and 
through the door. As he paused for a 
final look, he saw it — ^the paralaray. 
All the zoo guards carried them. He 
had once seen them stop a heat-crazed 
lion with these guns. Gingerly, he 
bent ov'er her and extracted the gun. 
Now, he was armed. 

His heart sat in his throat as he 
slipped out of the cage and closed the 
door. That might give him a little ex- 
tra time, until they missed her and 
started searching the cages. 

'jnE CORRIDOR was deserted, 
though in the distance he could 
hear the cries of the other beasts, 
his companions in the zoo. All were 
being fed, and that meant he might 
encounter another tray-laden keeper 
at any moment. If he could get out of 
the building and into the grounds, he 
might have a chance. Even then, of 
course, there was the paralysis fence 
which completely encircled the zoo. 

His footsteps echoed in the vaulted 
corridor. It seemed that they were 
deafening in their intensity. Surely 
any moment would bring the sound 
of the alarm chime and he would be 
blasted by. the paralarays of the keep- 
ers. 

And yet there was a strange ex- 
hilaration in all this, a feeling alien 
to him. True, his stomach was tied In 
knots, sweat beaded his forehead a^d 
upper lip, his leg muscles ached sdth 
the strain, but still ha wai happy-—* 
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a fierce happiness he had never known 
in the cage. 

Ahead was the exit. No keeper 
stepped between him and the door. 
Silence held the great building. This 
had been his home for longer than 
he could remember. It was all the 
world he knew, and as the electronic 
lock hummed at his approach, he re- 
alized that things could never again 
be the same. 

A soft night breeze touched his 
face. The purple twilight of a sum- 
mer’s evening held the sky and earth. 
He paused on the steps and filled his 
lungs with the fresh, clean air. This 
was what it meant to be outside — to 
see all the great sweep of the sky — 
to feel a breeze that wasn’t synthetic 
— to breathe air free of chemicals. 

Gravel crunched under his heel as 
he raced for the shelter of a hedge 
which bisected the grounds at right 
angles to the main buildings. Panting 
in this shelter, he watched as a keep- 
er approached, looked in either di- 
rection and entered the building. He 
closed his eyes. Freedom, he was 
learning, has its price. 

There could be no rest until he was 
clear of the grounds. And how was 
he to get clear of the grounds? There 
were two gates. Both were closely 
guarded. To scale the paralysis fence 
was out of the question. But he 
couldn’t despair when he had come so 
far. He wouldn’t be cheated so easily. 

The still night was shattered by 
the clatter of the escape alarm. He 
was missed. Already there was the 
sound of running boots and the excit- 
ed voices of the keepers. Lights 
flashed on in the building he had left 
and searchlights began fingering the 
shadows. 

He couldn’t keep in the shelter of 
the hedge any longer. The lights and 
voices moved closer and closer. He 
must run. But where? Blindly, he got 



to his feet and blundered along the 
hedge. Anything was better than 
waiting in the dark to be blasted by 
the paralarays. Once, as he ran, he 
heard a shout not far from him, and 
there was a blue flash of light on 
the hedge, but he staggered on, un- 
scathed. 

The bedlam behind him grew. They 
knew now in which section of the 
zoo he was hiding. It was merely a 
matter of time as the vise closed 
tighter and tighter. His mouth was 
dry and his breath came in choked 
gasps. Never had he been so tired. 

Closer and closer the clamor came. 
He could not escape them. They’d be 
on him in another minute. sob 
shook his bod\'. It wasn’t fair. To 
know freedom for such a little while! 
A blue flash of light exploded over 
his head and then, suddenly before 
him was an open window and he 
hurtled through it. 

'J’HE ROOM was dark and deserted. 

He leaned for a moment against 
the wall as the lights of the pursuing 
party chased across the window and 
were gone. He had been granted a 
stay of execution at least. It had not 
occurred to the keepers that he might 
seek haven in one of the buildings. 

And what building was it, he won- 
dered. As his eyes accustomed them- 
selves to the dark, he cautiously in- 
vestigated. There was a table with a 
chair behind it; and there were sev- 
eral cabinets. Could this be an office? 
But whose? And how long could he 
hope to hide there? There was one 
door directly opposite the window 
and another to his left. If someone 
came in, he still had an avenue of 
escape. 

The chase seemed to have moved 
farther away, for he could scarcely 
hear the voices. He felt drained of all 
energy. To sit all your life in a caga 
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and then, suddenly, to be called upon 
to run, to ‘jump — it was too much. He 
slumped against the wall. 

Footsteps brought him to atten- 
tion. Someone was approaching the 
door in front of him. Quickly, he 
moved to the door to his left. Where 
it led, he had no way of knowing, but 
he was certain that he could not face 
the person who now fumbled at the 
other door. 

Impenetrable darkness closed 
around him as he stepped through his 
door and pulled it shut behind him. 
It led nowhere. He had walked into a 
closet. 

In the room he had left, lights 
flickered on and a stocky woman, 
with a square uncompromising jaw, 
thin, straight lips, aquiline nose and 
close-set eyes closed the other door 
and moved to her desk. He allowed 
himself a thin slit in the door ^nd 
watched her. She was, he knew, the 
head-keeper. Hogar, she was called, 
and the others feared and hated her. 

She flicked a switch on the desk and 
in the wall to her right, an audio 
visor glimmered. The plain, flat face 
of a sub-keeper appeared waveringly. 

“Well,” rasped Hogar, “have you 
caught it?” 

“No, Super. We haven’t. But it 
must still be on the grounds. It’s just 
a matter of time till we corner it.” 

Hogar made a snorting noise. “I’m 
not interested in your excuses. This 
is what comes of spoiling it. I hope 
the other keepers understand it’s to 
be taken alive.” 

The image nodded. “We’re carrying 
our paralarays.” 

Hogar sat stiffly at her desk. “For 
my part, I think it should be de- 
stroyed. They’ve never given us any- 
thing but trouble. Only animal in the 
place that’s discontented. But we’d 
hear from' the Bureaucrats in An- 
thony if anything happened to it. Let 
me know as soon as you capture it.” 



The keeper bobbed her head again. 
“He was always so gentle,” she said 
wistfully. 



^^ICIOUSLY, Hogar cut the switch 
and the picture evaporated. She 
reached for another dial and adjusted 
it. “Send my atomocar to the side en- 
trance. I’m going out.” 

The answer to this order was inaud- 
ible but apparently satisfactory, for 
Hogar nodded grimly and relaxed at 
her desk. 

He stood staring at her from the 
closet. She had said he was not to be 
injured: that they wanted to take him 
alive. That meant he could step out 
now and surrender himself and there 



would be no punishment. 

Or could he? She hated him. Her 
hatred had been a tangible force when 
she had said he should be destroyed. 
She was going qut. She had ordered 
an atomocar. That meant she would 
be passing the gates, going through 
the paralysis fence. If he could force 
her to take him with her! The au- 
dacity of his plan staggered him a lit- 
tle. 

He must act fast. Already she was 
preparing to leave. He pushed open 
the closet door and stood covering her 
with the paralaray as he had seen the 
keepers hold theirs on the lion. He 
hoped she did not notice that his 
hand trembled. “You’re taking me 
with you,” he said. 

Her face twitched witli surprise, 
and mechanically her right hand 
groned tov/ard the top drawer of her 
desk. 

“Don’t reach for your paralaray,” 
he ordered. “You’d never get to it.” 

She stared at him for a moment and 
then relaxed. “How long have you 
been in that closet?” she asked. 

“You are going to take me through 
he gates of the zoo In your atomo- 
car,” he said, and was surprised by 
the quietness of his voice. 
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Hogar tried a smile though It was 
foreign to her face. “You’ve had your 
little run through the grounds,” she 
said. “Now let me take you back to 
your cage.” 

He shook his head and motioned 
with the paralaray. “The atomocar 
will be waiting. If we are challenged, 
tell them you captured me and are 
taking me out for observation.” 

Her lips drew back in a snarl. “You 
fool,” she rasped. “You can’t get 
away. Suppose you do get beyond the 
paralysis fence? What chance do you 
think you’ll have out there? They’ll 
all be looking for you, and you’re the 
only one of your kind.” 

The only one of his kind. This was 
a blow. Part of the desire to escape 
had been the hope that somewhere — 
somewhere outside — there were others 
like himself. 

“There have been escapes made in 
the past,” she went on, taunting him, 
“but they were always captured 
eventually. It’s hopeless. Save every- 
one trouble and go back to the cage 
with me now.” 

He shook his head. “You go first. 
I’ll follow. And I’ve heard the pa- 
ralaray is painful.” 

CHE LICKED her thin lips. “All 
right, but you won’t get away. 
Those fools in Anthony. Why they 
don’t destroy you all and forget you 
ever existed!” She moved around the 
desk to the door. “If they had to 
shoulder the responsibility that I 
have!” She opened the door and 
looked back at him, hate burning in 
her beady eyes. “Maybe if you get out 
and cause them some trouble, they’ll 
listen to me.” 

He followed her, the paralaray lev- 
eled on her head. They met no one 
and the little two-seater atomocar 
waited at the door. 

Tensed beside her, he struggled to 
keep the paralaray steady as the 



touched a switch and the car moved 
smoothly away. She was watching him 
out of the corner of her eye — waiting 
for any opportunity he might give 
her. He hated her for her crafty smile, 
for the air of smug assurance she 
wore. She was so certain he would not 
succeed! 

The gates loomed ahead. “Give me 
the paralaray,” she said, and her 
voice was little more than a whisper. 
“Once we go through those gates, it 
will be too late. Let’s turn back now.” 

His knuckles whitened on the han- 
dle of the weapon. “No. Tell them 
I’ve been ordered out for observation. 
Tell them!” 

“I’m taking it out for observation,” 
she called to the guard on the gate, 
and the great plastic shield that had 
hidden the opening seemed to dis- 
solve before their eyes. They swept 
through it. 

He was outside. 

pMOTIONS which were alien and 
exciting engulfed him. For the 
first time in his life he was not a 
thing on display. He had moved be- 
yond the paralysis fence into the un- 
known world outside. He was free — 
or almost free. 

Hogar had pressured the accelera- 
tion button almost to the maximum 
and the little atomocar hurtled into 
the darkness at a dizzying speed. Her 
lips w^ere set in a line of grim deter- 
mination which made him realize that 
he must leave Hogar before he could 
count himself truly free. 

“Why do we have to go so fast?” 
he said, fighting off a giddiness which 
seemed to grow from the rapid move- 
ment of the car. 

“I thought you’d be eager to get 
as far as possible from the grounds,” 
she answered, and the maddening 
smile deepened on her broad flat face. 
“Not that it really matters. Every citi- 
zen has been alerted to your escape. 
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No matter where you go, where you 
try to hide, you’ll be ferreted out.” 

, Hi.s head swam and he was fright- 
ened to note that even Hogar’s image 
was blurred and unstable. “Stop! 
Stop the car,” he ordered, struggling 
to keep the nervousness and uncer- 
tainty out of his voice. 

She made no an.swer, but 'he fan- 
cied that the car surged forward at 
an even greater acceleration. Of 
course! She was racing to some head- 
quarters. She meant to deliver him 
into their hands again. Unless he could 
stop her, his freedom was at an end. 
He steadied himself with an effort and 
leveled the paralaray at her. “Stop the 
car, or I’ll have to use the paralaray.” 

Hogar laughed and the sound was 
harsh and unplea.sant in the harrow 
confines of the. car. “You are a fool. 
You wouldn’t dare use the ray now. 
We’re hitting 500 kilos. Paralyze me 
and we crash. You’ll be finished.” She 
laughed again. “I will hold the ac- 
celeration at this level until I turn 
you over to the proper authorities at 
Anthony.” 

For the moment, he subsided. What 
alternative was left him? If he used 
the ray, he would die in the inevi- 
table crash of the atomocar. If he did 
not in some manner wrest the car 
from her, she would turn him over to 
the authorities — and that, too, would 
mean annihilation. They would not let 
him live now. 

He stared at Hogar. She was re- 
laxed, certain that she had triumphed. 
He studied the acceleration system, 
the steering mechanism. How much 
time, he wondered,- would he have to 
bring the car to a slop before it 
crashed? 

Recklessness caught him up. There 
was a chance. Anything was better 
than betrayal in Anthony. Anything 
was better than enduring Hogar’s tri- 
umph. He’d risk it. 

Something in his demeanor must 



have forewarned her. Just u ktf 
squeezed the paralaray, she threw up 
her arm and hit the gun. The blast 
went wild and she grappled with him. 

The little car swayed and lurched 
wildly as they struggled. She was a 
big woman and strong and she fought 
with all the desperate hatred she felt 
for his kind. Concentrated in her mind 
was all the loathing and contempt she 
had nourished over long years. And 
now, this miserable animal had defied 
her, humiliated her. Only through its 
destruction could she regain her self- 
esteem. ' 

He was weak frorn a lifetime of 
inactivity, but he knew that annihi- 
lation would be his fate if he lost. He 
found a surprising new strength in 
his arms as he fought to retain the 
ray. He was only half-aware of Ho- 
gar’s contorted face, the bulging eyes, 
the muttered curses. His mind told 
him that he must first subdue her and 
then, in some way, stop the car. 

He cried out in pain as her thumb 
gouged into his eye and in a mad- 
dened flurry of strength, he pushed 
her away from him and raised the 
paralaray. She screamed and threw 
up her arms but he did not miss the 
second time. She slumped into the 
corner and was quiet. 

Exhaustion possessed him. For a 
fraction of a second, he felt that he, 
too, must collapse and rest, that he 
could not cope with the careening , 
car. 

Then, through the visi-shield in the 
intense white lights of the atomocar, 
he saw something huge and dark loom- 
ing directly ahead. The dial still re- 
gistered SOO kilos. If they hit the ob- 
ject ahead at that speed! Feverishly 
he fumbled with the deceleration but- 
ton. He had to release the pressure, 
but was there time? And was this 
the only operation that was required? 
He had no way of knowing. It seemed 
to him that the car was slowing 
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gradually, but he couldn’t be sure. If 
he could ask Hogar, but she was un- 
conscious. He had only himself to rely 
upon. 

He was still fumbling with the but- 
ton when they crashed. 

jgLACK MIXED with grey and 
there were streaks of red. 
Shadows materialized and dissolved 
against a backdrop of azure blue. 
There was a persistent whirring noise, 
as though a cog in his mind were slip- 
ping and scraping against some other 
cog. 

With such thoughts, he made the 
long ascent to consciousness. Impul- 
sively his fingers closed, seeking the 
deceleration button. They were going 
to crash. He had to stop the atomo- 
car. The fingers encountered only 
emptiness. There was no button. They 
had crashed. 

He opened his eyes. The cloud- 
less morning sky unrolled above him, 
clear and innocent-seeming in its 
blueness. Morning! But they had 
crashed at night. He had been un- 
conscious a long time. 

He had been thrown clear of the 
car. He closed his eyes again. It was 
good to lie there quietly and con- 
template freedom. It was good to 
think that he had put behind him for- 
ever the frustrations of a caged ani- 
mal. 

Abruptly he sat up, and the move- 
ment cost him a twinge of pain. Every 
muscle in his body seemed to carry its 
own individual bruises. Gingerly, he 
got to his feet. No bones broken. 

If he meant to maintain his free- 
dom, he couldn’t hope to do it by sit- 
ting beside the wrecked atomocar con- 
gratulating himself upon his escape. 
At any moment, the wreck might be 
discovered and he would be at the 
mercy of- alerted citizens. 

Hogar lay fifty feet away and he 
knew from the unnatural position of 



her head that she had not escaped the 
crash as luckily as he had. 

Curiously, he looked at the great 
black object into which they had 
crashed. It appeared to be a sort of 
roadside monument. Two figures were 
represented. The one — a sort of glori- 
fied Hogar — stood proudly erect, head 
thrown back, eyes on the distant 
horizon. In her right hand she held 
aloft a torch. Her left hand clutched 
a paralaray. She stood with one foot 
on the neck of the second figure in 
the representation. It Viras a creature 
very much like himself and apparent- 
ly it had been vanquished by the wo- 
man with the torch and paralaray. 

An inscription at the monument’s 
base read; “In honor of Lilith Crans- 
ton, who in 2151 freed the Federa- 
tion forever from the barbaric domi- 
nation of Man. May each Citizen take 
renewed inspiration from the exam- 
ple of this founder of our new world!” 

2151. And it was now 2340, he 
knew. Almost two hundred years since 
this woman — Lilith Cranston — had 
freed the Federation from the bar- 
baric domination of Man. 

T_IE SHOOK his head. This was too 
much for him to understand. 
After long years of captivity, when 
his only concern had been his meals 
and his daily exercises, he was faced 
suddenly with the enigma of a 
universe. There were too many pieces 
missing from the puzzle. How could he 
ever hope to put it all together? 

Certainly there were no more an- 
swers to be found there, and each 
moment he stayed increased the dan- 
ger of his being discovered. He 
scanned the horizon. Flat, untilled 
land stretched on all sides. The road 
they had been traveling curved sharp- 
ly to the left, he noticed, and it was 
failing to negotiate that curve which 
had brought them to a crashing stop 
at the base of the monument. 
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Anthony — the capital of the Feder- 
ation — must lie ahead on the road 
they had been following. Behind was 
the zoo and captivity. With a final 
look at Hogar and the atomocar, he 
set out. 

The quiet was oppressive. As he 
walked, he strained to hear a song— 
any sound — but there was nothing. No 
bird warbled; no insect droned; no 
dog barked in the distance. There was 
only the flat land, the immaculate 
blue «f the sky and the empty road. 

In the zoo, there had always been 
the sound of the other animals, the 
cries and .snarls of life. It was as if 
here, outside the paralysis fence, there 
was no life of any kind — only sterile 
silence. 

Walking steadily down the road, 
he tried to imagine what new dangers 
might await him in Anthony. If 
Hogar had spoken the truth, every 
one would be watching for him. And 
he was alone. She had said there were 
no others of his kind. He could look 
for no sympathy or help. He was a 
solitary enemy of the entire Federa- 
tion. The enormity of the situation 
overwhelmed him. 

And in all honesty, did he know 
what task he had set himself? Had 
he thought beyond the paralysis 
fence? Wasn’t his sole preoccupation 
the securing of his freedom? But now 
that he had that freedom, what did 
he propose to do? Wasn’t Hogar 
right? Wasn’t his position untenable? 
He had been a fool to leave the zoo. 
There could be no future for him out- 
side the paralysis fence. He was even 
now hurrying toward annihilation. 
And yet, his footsteps didn’t falter. 
He pursued his steady course. Pur- 
poseless he might be — and' yet he 
moved toward Anthony as though 
driven by an urgency outside himself. * 

The towers of the city pierced the 
arc of the purpling twilight sky with 
the assurance of habit. This was An- 



thony — capital of the Federation. He 
had often heard his keepers talk with 
awe of this great city, and it seemed 
that all of them wished some day for 
a chance to work there. It was the 
nerve center of earth. From those 
towers which were now shadowed by 
the encroaching dark went forth the 
impulses that kept a civilization alive. 
And soon he would be in the city, 
a hunted thing surrounded by hate 
and fear, pursued by thousands of 
citizens who had been taught from 
earliest' childhood to despise and 
loathe his kind. They would destroy 
him on sight. 

He left the highway which gave him 
an exposed and vulnerable feeling 
and cut across the open plains into 
the outskirts of the city. Night served 
him well and he slipped unnoticed 
down the streets of a suburb, seeking 
every oasis of darkness that might 
shield him. 

Apparently, he had chosen unwit- 
tingly an opportune moment for his 
entry, since the citizens seemed to be 
at their suppers. The streets were de- 
serted and he moved unchallenged to- 
ward the center of the metropolis. 

E CITY affected him emotionally 
in much the same way as the 
barren plain. It was too clean, too 
neat. No scrap of paper lightened the 
deadly monotony of the streets. The 
buildings, of a uniform design, gave 
no hint of warmth. Everything was 
in its place; tidiness had become a 
religion, sterility made a way of life. 

And this very cleanliness made his 
progress more difficult, for in so per- 
fectly arranged a city there were few 
hiding places. Any passerby was ex- 
posed as mercilessly as an insect upon 
the biologist’s slide. 

As he penetrated nearer and near- 
er the center of the metropolis, the 
buildings became taller, the streets 
wider, the atmosphere of fierce uni- 
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lormlty more oppressive. Names of 
the streets flashed through his mind 
as he scurried past: Barton Boule- 
vard; Earhart Drive; Victoria Ave- 
nue; Sands Street. Closer and closer 
to the center of the city he came, and 
still no cry in the night, no chal- 
lenge. 

A new and potent danger Impinged 
upon him. He was hungry. How could 
he hope to find food in this unfriend- 
ly metropolis? Was that to be the end 
of his brave attempt? Eventual sur- 
render to get food and water? If only 
there were one friend, just one. Any- 
one to whom he could go. But he was 
absolutely alone 1 One against all! 

“Attention ! ” He nearly collapsed at 
the barked command. It was the loud- 
speaker system for the city, expertly 
concealed, yet reaching every nook 
and cranny. “Attention, all citizens 1” 
The words fell and scattered like lost 
children amid the night-shrouded 
buildings. He backed against a wall 
and stood tensed, waiting the pro- 
nouncement. 

“All citizens of Anthony are alerted. 
The Man that escaped from the 
Lilith Cranston Memorial Zoo is be- 
lieved to have reached Anthony. Cen- 
tral Headquarters would like to re- 
mind the citizens that this creature is 
dangerous and should be destroyed on 
sight.” 

He looked wildly to either side, 
fully expecting to- see a column of 
armed citizens approaching, hemming 
him in. 

“This escaped beast represents a 
potential threat to the entire Federa- 
tion!” The voice on the loud-speaker 
trembled, as if the woman were awed 
by the words she read. “Any citizen 
giving comfort to the creature is a 
traitor and will be punished by death. 
The beast is wily and capable of ex- 
pert deception. Do not be taken In. 
Central Headquarters urges all citi- 
zens of Anthony to devote Aemselvet 



to the capture and destruction of this 
Man.” The speaker cleared her 
throat. “If you are uncertain as to the 
appearance of these beasts, you may 
visit the Federation’s Museum, west 
of the Natatorium, where wax images 
of the creatures are on display. That 
Is all.” 

CILENCE again held the streets. 

They knew he had reached the ci- 
ty. Even now, patrols were searching 
the streets for him. Inevitably, they 
would find him, corner him, destroy 
him. 

With no sense of direction, without 
thought, he began half-running, 
crouching against the walls. Hunger 
sat in his stomach like a fire. His 
lips were dry and parched. 

The sound of footsteps echoing in 
the avenue ahead, sent him scurrying 
down a side street. The search had 
begun in earnest. The supper hour 
over, all citizens would be out, obey- 
ing the behest of Central Headquar- 
ters, determined to remove the threat 
to the Federation by destroying it. 

The “Threat To The Federation” 
leaned exhausted against the side of a 
building. His breath came in sighing 
gasps and his legs felt rubbery and 
usless. “Give up,” his mind told him. 
“This is futile. You’re only torturing 
yourself by prolonging the agony.” 

Voices and footfalls reached him 
from the route he had just traveled. 
They were behind him, in front of 
him, on all sides. And what did it 
really matter whether they caught him 
or not? Suppose he did manage to 
elude them for a few hours? Then 
what? 

The voices were closer. He looked 
about him. A light showed in the 
building against which he had 
crouched and it seemed to him that he 
detected food odors which must origin- 
ate there. Suddenly, food became more 
Important to him than anything else 
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in the world. In two steps he was at 
the door of the building, and in an- 
other second he was inside and the 
door was closed behind him. 

Apparently, he had stumbled into 
the dining-room of one of the city’s 
dormitories. The litter of the evening 
meal was still on the long table. A door 
at the far end of the room must, he 
surmised, lead to the kitchen. Accord- 
ingly, he ran toward it. 

An older woman was bent over a 
table piled high with food as he 
entered. She turned, a look of sur- 
prise and fear on her face and a 
scream on her lips; but before she 
could make a sound, the paralaray 
flashed brilliant blue and she slumped 
to the floor. 

Quickly, he moved to the table. 
There was meat, vegetables, bread. He 
ate ravenously, eyes on the door 
which led to the dining room, ears 
strained to catch any noise that might 
indicate the approach of the searchers. 

He marveled as he ate at the buoy- 
ant effect the food was having on his 
morale. The nervousness and despair 
that had claimed him outside were 
rapidly dissipated. Renewed confi- 
dence in his ability to elude his would- 
be destroyers filled his mind. Already 
he had succeeded far beyond his wild- 
est hopes. Why give up? Perhaps he 
would be the one to finally defy the 
Federation. 

T^ERE WAS a noise in the dining- 
r 0 o m. Several citizens had 
entered. At any moment, they might 
come into the kitchen, or call out to 
the prostrate woman on the floor. He 
had made certain there was a rear 
exit from the building — and now — 
after cramming his pockets with food, 
he moved quickly across the room to 
that door, opened it, and stepped out 
into the darkness. 

A paralaray bolt exploded blucly, 
Inches from his head. He ducked and 
ran twisting through the darkness. 



Again the brilliant blue light seemed 
to encircle him. He had walked Into 
a citizens’ patrol. They had caught up 
with him. 

Excited voices added to the confu- 
sion behind him and the paralarays 
popped with frightening regularity 
around him. Only the dark and the 
zig-zag course he set saved him. 

He paused at a turn in the alleyway 
to aim his own weapon at one of the 
blue flashes and was rewarded by a 
cry of pain and a clatter. That would 
let them know he was not to be easily 
taken. 

Bedlam had broken loose. Sirens 
wailed, the loud-speaker squawked 
instructions and encouragement to the 
citizens. Special detecto-rays were 
being rushed to that section of the 
city. The creature must not escape. 
The streets were lighted with the 
brilliance of Zenith. No longer were 
there shadows in which he might seek 
a momentary respite. All the energies 
and resources of the greatest city on 
Earth were now concentrated upon his 
capture. 

Blindly he ran, pausing now and 
again to fire back at his pursuers. His 
head throbbed and his side ached. 
Spots danced in front of his eyes and 
his anguished lungs felt near collapse. 

The confusion increased in its in- 
tensity and more and more streets 
were blocked as he approached them. 
They were closing in. Tighter and 
tighter the circle grew. He could only 
find a spot and make a final show of 
resistance, blast a few more of them 
before the brilliant blue light of a hun- 
dred paralarays enveloped him. 

He half-fell against a building and 
wearily looked around. This was it. 
From both directions they were con- 
verging upon him, hundreds of them. 
Each carried a paralaray and In each 

E alr of eyes glowed the same faniitk 
ate, the same desire to destroy. 

He braced hlmseU and walto4 
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“Risk no chance of escape,” ordered 
the loud-speaker. “Completely sur- 
round him and all citizens blast simul- 
taneously. Those participating in the 
destruction of the beast will be 
awarded the Lilith Medal of Honor, 
third class.” 

Closer. Closer. He could see the 
set white faces clearly now. His hand 
gripped his own paralaray. So this was 
how it ended ! This was the price for a 
few hours’ freedom, to die in the 
streets of Anthony at the hands of a 
mob! 

He sighted on the leader of the ad- 
vancing horde. In a way he was glad 
it was ending. He was tired. .Very 
tired. This would finish everything. 

His hand trembled. An atomocar 
was forcing its v/ay through the mob. 
There were angry cries and gesticula- 
tions from citizens as the car pushed 
them aside. Vaguely, he wondered 
what this new development signified. 
He loosed a blast at the oncoming car 
but his hand trembled so that he 
missed. 

Suddenly, he was enveloped in blue 
light. Every nerve in his body tingled 
and exploded. The last sound he heard 
was his own ear-shattering scream and 
he knew that the game was finished. 

THERE WAS a sensation of move- 
ment— m o v e m e a t forward — 
movement arrested. But there could 
be no sensation. He was dead. He had 
fallen in the multiple blast of a thou- 
sand paralarays, just as an atomocar 
had forced its way toward him. 

“Don’t try to move,” a soft voice 
taid. “Wait till we get to the Library 
and I have a tonic that helps when 
you’re recovering from a paralaray 
blast. Just relax.” 

He opened his eyes. His body felt 
numb — apart from him — as if he 
could stand off at a great distance and 
look down at it. One thing was cer- 
tain: He was not dead. He was riding 



in an atomocar. 

“I’m — I’m sorry I had to use my 
paralaray,” the soft voice went on, 
“but there was no alternative. If I 
hadn’t acted as I did, the mob would 
have killed you.” 

His tongue felt heavy, but he made 
a great effort: “Where. . .where are 
.. .you. . .taking. .. me?” He wished 
that he could turn his head enough to 
see who sat in the seat at his side. 

“To the Library of the Federation. 
I work there. There’s a place I think 
you’ll be safe, until we can make 
plans.” 

“Safe?” His voice was a weird 
croak. 

“Don’t trouble yourself now. Just 
rest.” 

He closed his ejes. It was much 
easier not to think, not to make any 
effort. Someone was going to hide 
him; wanted him to be safe. There 
was some one. He was not alone. 

When the car stopped, he roused 
again. The paralysis seemed to be 
gradually leaving him. He could move 
his head, unbend his fingers. 

“This is the back entrance of the 
•Library,” the soft voice announced. 
“Do you think you can walk a little 
now?” 

He turned and looked at her. She 
was beautiful, and in that moment’s 
time he knew why he had not de- 
spaired, why he had kept trying even 
In the face of seemingly insurmount- 
able odds. This was the reason, this 
woman who looked at him now with 
such tender solicitude. All his life he 
had moved unknowingly to this 
moment’s illumination. 

She was soft. Her face was a gently 
molded oval, not square and angular 
like the keepers’ nor the citizens who 
had pursued him. Her eyes were 
violet, and in their depths was an in- 
finite warmth and understanding. The 
nose was delicate and the lips were 
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full and rounded, not taut and thin 
like Hogar’s. And despite the stiff 
grey uniform she wore, he was aware 
of her body — aware that It, too, was 
softly contoured and desirable. 

“My name is Rhea,” she said, and 
smiled at him. “I was so afraid that 
I wouldn’t find you in time.” 

“You — you were looking for me?” 
He wanted to accept whatever she 
said, and yet he couldn’t understand. 
What was its meaning? 

“Since the first news of your es- 
cape.” She slipped out of the atomo- 
car. “If you’re strong enough, we’d 
better try to get into the building. 
They’ll realize soon that they’ve been 
tricked and I must get rid of the car.” 

CHE WAS AT his side helping him, 
and he was concentrating on the 
difficult business of moving his legs. 
They still felt wooden, awkward, de- 
tached, and he had to exert every 
ounce of his will power to promote 
movement. 

With Rhea’s help, however, he 
found himself walking up a long con- 
crete ramp and into the back entrance 
of the darkened library. Once or 
twice, *he started to question her again, 
but she signaled for silence and gave 
his arm a reassuring pressure. 

Only a few dim exit lights burned 
redly io the great building and no 
noise intruded. They left the main 
level and descended stair after stair 
into the farthest depths. Perspiration 
beaded his lip and forehead and he 
thought he couldn’t negotiate another 
step; but, just as his strength was 
failing him, she paused and unlocked 
a great metal door. It swung open, re- 
vealing yet another flight of steps. 

He looked at her and the mute ap- 
peal in his eyes was visible in the dim 
light. 

“This is the last flight,” she whis- 
pered. “You’ll be safe down here.” 
And with a firm grip, she guided him 



down the final flight of steps into 
darkness. At the bottom, she touched 
a switch and yellow light filled the 
vault. 

Around him on all sides stretched 
endless stacks of books. Thousands 
of books were crowded into this 
subterranean vault far under the Li- 
brary. 

“No one ever comes down here,” 
Rhea said. “It’s forbidden. I’m one 
of the few citizens in the Federation 
who has a key to that door.” She 
gestured to the stacks. “These are 
books written before Lilith’s Libera- 
tion.” She lowered her voice. “Most of 
them were written by men.” 

He looked in wonder at her and 
then at the books. How was it pos- 
sible? If he was the sole survivor of 
his species when had all these books 
been written, and by whom? Men, 
she had said. 

She led him to a couch in a corner 
back of the stairs. “Stretch out here 
and rest. I’ll dispose of the atomocar 
and come back.” 

He didn’t want her to leave him. 
He realized that he never again 
wanted to be away from her. “Must 
— must you go?” he managed. 

She nodded. “You’ll be safe here. 
I’ll lock the door as I go. Just rest. 
We — we have so much to do later.” 
Impulsively, she touched his hand, 
and then, turning, ran to the steps and 
disappeared. 



AS HE HE.ARD her turn the key in 
the heavy lock, he sank back on 
the couch and closed his eyes. Zenith 
had been reached only once since he 
had made his bid for freedom, and 
yet so much had happened and so 
much was meaningless. 

Sleep crept in and sat on his eyes. 
He was so tired and yet there were so 
many questions to be answered, so 
much to be done. How could he sleep? 
Suppose this was a trick 1 Suppose 
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Rhea had gone to get the others, the 
executioners! He sat up and stared 
wildly around. 

No. She wouldn’t betray him. He 
knew it. She meant to help him. But 
why? She was a citizen — a citizen with 
responsibilities, it seemed. Why should 
she risk her position^ — even her life — 
to aid an escaped beast? He sank back 
once more. The questions would be 
answered in time. Now he must sleep. 
He must sleep. 

He dreamed that Hogar stood, torch 
and paralaray in hand, one foot upon 
his neck. Rhea came and rescued him, 
casting Hogar aside. He wanted to 
thank Rhea. He wanted her to know 
that she was the image that had led 
him to make his bid for freedom. If 
only he could tell her. If only there 
were some way to show how he felt! 

“You’ve had a good rest,” the 
warm voice said, “and now, I thought 
you might want some food.” 

Rhea sat smiling at him, a container 
of food on the floor beside her. 

“Is it... is it all right?” he stam- 
mered. “We... we haven’t been 
found?” 

She shook her head and he' noticed 
in the yellow light of the vault that 
her hair was blue-black. “They still 
don’t know who was driving the atom- 
ocar that rescued you. Until they get 
that information, we’re safe.” 

He nodded and began eating the 
food. As he ate, she talked. 

“I know how confused you must 
be,” she said, and her voice trembled 
with tenderness. “It’s a terrible thing 
to thrust such a responsibility on any- 
one.” 

He nodded again, absently. Perhaps 
she would help him to understand 
what it all meant. 

“In the first place,” she said, and 
there was a strength and a pride in 
her way of speaking, “in the first 
place, I’m an enemy of the Federation 
of Feminist World States. I have dedi- 



cated my life to their overthrow.” 



A GLIMMER of light in the en- 
veloping darkness. She was 
against the government. That’s why 
she was willing to help him. They 
were refugees together. 

“I was brought to this library when 
I was only a child, and my life was 
dedicated to the care of these books.” 
Her face twisted into a smile surpris- 
ing in its bitterness. “Or, should I say, 
my life was dedicated to keeping these 
books out of the hands of the citizens. 
You see, they know, the leaders of the 
Federation — they know that there are 
things in these books that would fill 
the citizens with longing and dissatis- 
faction. These books are dangerous.” 
He frowned. “Then why keep them? 
Why not destroy all of them?” 

She relaxed. “They kept these books 
for the same reason they keep five 
men alive on earth. Something makes 
them afraid to go all the way — to 
make the obliteration of the past com- 
plete.” 

He leaned forward in his eagerness. 
“Five men, you said. You mean there 
are four 'others like me?” 



She nodded. “One in each of the 
great zoos. But apparently none of the 
others is as enterprising as you. Of 
course, if we succeed, we can seek 
their help.” 

“Succeed?” He pushed the remains 
of the supper away. “What do you 
mean?” 



She rose and walked a little away 
from him. “There’s so much to explain 
to you and there’s so little time. At 
any minute, someone may identify me 
as the driver of that car, and they’ll 
come after us.” She came back very 
close to him. “In the first place, 
you’ve got to have a name.” 

“A name?” 

“To identify you as a man.” She 
smiled. “Suppose we call you Adam.” 
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He repeated it after her with satis- 
faction. “Adam. I am Adam.” 

A shadow of remorse crossed her 
face, and she put her hand lightly on 
his shoulder. “Poor Adam! What an 
impossible job you’ve got. Far worse 
than your namesake’s.” 

Hesitantly, he let his hand touch 
hers. It was soft and smooth and yet 
he derived a strength from it, too. 
“Tell me what you mean,” he urged. 
“Tell me everything, Rhea.” 

She sat beside him and told him all 
she had learned from the forbidden 
books in the vault, and as he listened 
to her soft voice, he slowly began to 
understand himself and the meaning 
he had in relation to the rest of the 
universe. 

pROM THE beginning of time, she 
said, there had always been a 
struggle for supremacy between men 
and women. It wa.s all set down in the 
books. As Man advanced through the 
stages of evolution, male and female 
struggled for dominance. For eons 
matriarchs ruled the tribes; then the 
patriarch assumed control. Finally, 
over an extensive period of time, 
women seemed to accept the role of 
subject and offered no important 
challenge to male domination. 

But in the late nineteenth century, 
a new resurgence of militant feminism 
occurred. Equal rights, without equal 
obligations, were demanded and ob- 
tained. Slowly, but inexorably, through 
legislation, through domestic maneuv- 
erings, women won the rights that had 
been so long thought exclusively 
masculine. 

And this was only the beginning. In 
the twentieth and twenty-first centu- 
ries, the female position was consoli- 
dated. Women eagerly accepted new 
duties — and men, in an excess of 
laziness, surrendered position after 
position. While the women became in- 
creasingly aggressive and domineering, 



men were slipping Into soft and deca> 
dent ways, relinquishing their priori- 
ties with enthusiasm. 

At last, in the early part of th* 
twenty-second century, science evolved 
the Natatorium, a self-perpetuating 
machine for the reproduction of hu- 
man beings. The race could now bt 
sustained artificially through the use 
of the complicated apparatus devised 
by the last of the great male scientists, 
Darrell Herndon. Mating between 
male and female was no longer essen- 
tial. By this final scientific triumph, 
man wrote the order for his own ex- 
termination. 

This was the moment toward which 
the feminists had worked. This was 
the moment to seize control and de- 
stroy male supremacy forever. Men 
had become weak and dependent. 
They were an easy prey. 

The announced plan, at first, had 
been mere subjugation of all males, 
but as the fanatics under Lilith Crans- 
ton assumed control, the plans were 
revised. All men were to be killed. 

Lilith Cranston had been a woman 
spurned. As a result, her entire life 
had been devoted to one goal: The 
obliteration of all men. She saw a 
world peopled exclusively with women, 
a world freed forever from the bar- 
barism and treachery of men. 

The Cranston Plan was carried out 
with cruel efficiency and in the year 
2151, the last man died and The 
Federation of Feminist States assumed 
control of the Earth. 

There was only the one Natatorium, 
the one built by Herndon in Anthony. 
Through it, only girl babies were pro- 
duced. However, as an evidence of an 
underlying insecurity, an order was 
sent through that in each of the fiv* 
great population centers of the world, 
a man was to be kept on exhibit In 
the Zoo. Five men — no more — in all 
the world at any given time. 
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OHEA PAUSED and smiled at 
Adam. “Do you begin to under- 
stand why I called you poor Adam?” 

He nodded. “After the women took 
over the earth, they . . . they changed 
everything?” 

“Everything. Change for the sake of 
change — to convince themselves that 
they could rule Earth with greater 
wisdom than the men they had de- 
stroyed. All the towns were renamed 
after great women. This city was once 
called Washington — Wa.shington, D.C. 
— but it was renamed for Susan B. 
Anthony, a 19th-Century Feminist. 
Paris was renamed Curie, for Eve 
Curie; London was changed to Eliz- 
abethtown; Moscow became Katherin- 
asburg. It was the same throughout 
the Federation.” 

“But you,” he put a hand to his 
head as he tried to puzzle it through, 
“you’re a woman, and yet you’re dis- 
loyal. You want to change the Feder- 
ation.” 

“As I said,” Rhea went on, “they 
brought me here to the library when 
I was only a child, and through the 
years I earned a reputation for reli- 
ability, devotion to duty. I was en- 
trusted with more and more important 
secrets. Finally, they took me down 
here and told me the story of these 
books. They impressed upon me the 
importance of keeping these lies from 
the Citizens. 

“At first, I was proud of my trust. 
Then I began to read the books, and 
I couldn’t believe what I read. My 
training said; ‘No. These are lies.’ But 
there was so much evidence. It must 
be true. The more I read, the surer 
I became that The Federation was 
wrong — that the old way of living be- 
tween men and women had been too 
beautiful to be destroyed utterly.” 
She paused, her face radiant with the 
memory of her discoveries. 

“Why? Why was it so different?” 

“Didn’t you feel the emptiness out 



there?” she asked, and tears stood in 
her eyes. “Didn’t you sense the com- 
plete futility of those lives. There’s no 
love in the world, Adam. For almost 
two hundred years, there’s been no 
love.” 

“Love!” She said the word with 
such heavy emphasis, and yet, what 
did it mean? It must be important. He 
knew that from her manner, but what 
was it? Could it be powerful enough 
to change a world? 

She moved a little from him and 
stared down the long rows of books. 
“In the books, you can read of the 
things we’ve lost. Music, painting, 
poetry — they’re all dead. Why, Adam, 
men had even started to explore the 
stars, but the Federation has put an 
end to that. There’s no creative spark 
left. Imagination’s dead, Adam — or in 
a coma.” 

He shook his head. “Why did they 
want to change it all?” 

She sighed. “There was unhappiness 
in the old days. Men and women made 
each other unhappy. Desperately so. 
And there was even hatred and malice 
In the family. But there was real 
happiness, too; and love — great love.” 
She came to his side. “Now, it’s a 
level plain, Adam. No peaks and no 
depressions. We come from the Nata- 
torium. We do an assigned job for 
sixty years; and we’re taken to a 
crematorium. There’s more to life 
than that. There must be.” 



ILJE GOT TO his feet and stared 
down at her. “What — what can 
we do?” 

Automatically, she leaned against 
him, her face against his chest. “We’ve 
got to destroy the Federation. We’ve 
got to make a place for love. . .be- 
tween men and women ... in the world 
again.” 

Her nearness was at once disturb- 
ing and satisfying. “How? What can 
two people 4o against the whole 
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world?” 

She stepped back and looked at him 
directly. “The Natatorium. It was 
conceived and built by a man. A man 
must destroy it.” | 

At first, he didn't follow her. “Dw 
stroy the Natatoriurn? What — whal 
good would that do?” 

“They can’t rebuild It,” sha 
answered intensely. “Tm sure of that.i 
The principle behind it eludes them.| 
They grasp details, but principles 
escape them. If the Natatorium were 
gone, the Earth would be at your 
mercy, Adam.” 

He moved away from her. “W'hy 
should it be? Why shouldn’t they 
kill me even though the Natatorium 
is gone?” 

She followed him closely. “They’d 
never dare, because that would mean 
the end; the end of everything; of the 
entire human race.” 

He faced her again. “You think we 
can do it?” 

Her eagerness engulfed him like an 
ocean wave — stimulating, exhilarating. 
“I know we can. I have a good friend 
in the Explosive Division of Research. 
She feels as I do. I’ve smuggled some, 
of these books to her. She has a| 
special kit all ready, enough to blast 
th« Natatorium from the planet.” 

“And then?” ' 

Her voice was low, competent, 
assured: “And then, we assume con- 
trol here in Anthony — you and I — tO| 
gether. We deliver our ultimatum ta 
the Federation. Men and women must 
live side by side. Mating must be 
taken out of the laboratory. There 
must be a place again for love in this 
world.” Her eyes searched him. “Will 
. . .will you try it, Adam?” ‘ 

He stared down at her. The things 
she had told him buzzed in his mind 
like a swarm of angry bees. There was 
so much to remember. It was such a 
big thing they were attempting — ^to 
change the course of human destiny— 



to restore men to their place in the 
scheme of things — to take tli(>m out of 
the zoo, away from the gawkers and 
gigglers— to give them positions of 
command. This was what Rhea pro- 
/()osed. And under it all was this strong 
;:urrent that she called “love”; this 
something that had been blasted from 
Earth two hundred years before, yet 
lived in the mouldering old books on 
tlie shelves around them. 

' Her gaze had not faltered, and now 
he met it happily. “I’ll try it, Rhea.” 

And suddenly, she \/as in his arms, 
and her face was tilted up to him and 
his lips were pre.ssed against hers. 
They stood for a long, long moment, 
locked in that embarce — and for the 
first time in almost two hundred 
years, love walked the sterile earth. 

'^HE NEXT days weie crowded and 
chaotic. In the long daylight 
hours while Rhea was busy with her 
work, he read the old books on the 
shelves around him. He read of 
Caesar and Virgil, of Marco Polo and 
Leonardo da Vinci, .of Shakespeare 
f and Newton, of Keats and Darwin — 
and as he read, he felt for the first 
, time in his life an association, an 
alliance. These had been Men — and 
h they and others like them had reduced 
chaos to order. Upon their theories 
rested everything scientific and artis- 
tic. Men — like himself. 

.,! In the evenings, Rhea brought visi- 
i tors. Citizens like herself who were 
f disgusted with the sterile monotony of 
the existent order. Citizens who had 
learned through the forbidden books 
of a lost bittersweet world of long ago 
and who yearned to re-establish it. 

They stared at Adam, and at first 
he had been embarrassed, but gradual- 
ly he came to understand them. These 
were not the gawking thrill-seekers 
who had frequented the zoo. These 
were intelligent women who looked at 
him and visualized a new and won- 
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derful world taking shape. 

Masda was Rhea’s closest friend^ 
an intense, red-haired girl whose broad 
honest face was liberally flecked with 
freckles. She worked in the Explosives 
Division of Research. She had pre- 
pared the simple mechanism that was 
to blast the Natatorium and clear the 
way for the establishm>it of the new 
order. 

Adam liked Masda. She was sincere, 
direct; and when she spoke of the 
thing they were planning, he felt the 
same sense of immediacy with which 
Rhea inspired him. 

There were others — each with her 
job to do — oach despising the present 
order for her own reasons: Bethyl. . . 
Keva. . .Naloz. He met them all, and 
through meeting them sensed the 
enormity of the task they had under- 
taken. 

Outside the library, the search for 
him attained new heights of frenzy. , 
Daily, the loud speakers exhorted the . 
Citizens to fresh activity. Rewards 
were offered — for Adam — for the 
traitor who concealed him. Each day 
that the creature remains at large, 
warned the loud speaker, the threat to 
The Federation grows! 

“If only we’re not betrayed from 
within,” Rhea said. It was hn evening 
ten days after Adam had been brought 
to the Library. They sat in the dimly 
lighted vault discussing their plans. 

“You think there’.s one of us who 
might betray the plan?” Masda 
scowled fiercely around the circle as 
she put the question. 

“The reward is large,” Rhea said. 
“Five thousand sifers...and enough 
somnotabs for a week.” 

“Somnotabs?” Adam looked puzzled. 
“What are they? You never mentioned 
them before.” 

l^EVA, the secret poetau who 
planned to write an epic concern- 
their attempt, laughad ahortl/. 



Her deep-set blue eyes glittered. 
“Somnotabs are synthetic life, Adam. 
Take a somnotab and you slip into a 
coma where you dream of the world 
as you wish it wore. The dream lasts 
from Zenith to Zenith.” 

“At one time,” Rhea interpolated, 
“there were so many addicts in the 
Federation that use of somnotabs was 
outlawed. Now, no one can dispense 
them but the government.” 

Masda smiled bitterly. “Those on 
the inside get all they want. I’ve heard 
the Supreme Fern has been on a som- 
notab holiday ever since she was 
elected.” 

“When they start offerin,g somno- 
tab rewards, you know they’re getting 
desperate.” 

Rhea nodded. “.\nd that’s just why 
we can’t afford to waste any more 
time. Day after tomorrow is Lilith’s 
Day, a full holiday. Anthony will be 
practically deserted. There’ll be the 
minimum number of guards at the 
Natatorium. That’s when we strike.” 

The little group tensed excitedly. 
“Who’s going to plant the explosives?” 
Bethyl asked. “You, Rhea?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then Adam got abruptly to his feet. He 
looked around the circle of faces and 
his gaze rested on Rhea. “I ... I think 
it only proper,” he began, “that I 
plant the explosives in the Natator- 
ium.” There was a little stir of sur- 
prise, and for a moment he thought 
there might be protest, but they sub- 
sided. 

“If I’m to become the kind of 
thinker and leader that these men 
were,” — he gestured widely to the 
books that hemmed them in — ^“I’ve 
got to begin to think and act posi- 
tively. Knowing that the beginnings 
of the new world we want are a result 
of my actions, will give me the confi- 
dence I need.” He stopped and looked 
away from them. “I ... I don’t suppose 
that makes much sense.” 
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Rhea was at his side instantly, her 
hand on his arm. “It makes perfect 
sense,” she said. “Adam will plant the 
explosives in the Natatorium at 
Zenith-seven on Lilith’s Day. Then, 
we’ll present our ultimatum to The 
Federation — surrender or extinction.” 

After the others were gone, Adam 
sat beside Rhea and they talked of 
the plan, rehearsing each phase of k 
in detail. 

“Suppose,” he said at last, “supfwse 
we fail? Suppose we’re found out and 
stopped?” 

Her hands touched his hair, his 
cheek. “Then,” she whispered, “I only 
hope that we die together. That’s all 
I ask.” 

TTIE NEXT day, Masda delivered 
the explosives. They were con- 
tained in an innocent-looking plastic 
case. She showed him the little plunger 
which activated the charge. “In exact- 
ly ten points after you press the 
plunger, Adam,” she warned, “the 
explosion will start. You should have 
ample time to get out of the Natator- 
ium and to safety.” 

He examined the case, checked the 
plunger, repeated Masda’s Instruc- 
tions. All was In readiness. The fate 
of humanity repwsed in the plastic 
case, and he controUed it. 

When quiet settled over the library 
and Rhea had not returned, he fell 
prey to apprehension. Points flickered 
past on the dial Rhea had given him. 
It was Zenith-eight. She had never 
been so late before. 

“I only hope we’re not betrayed 
from within!” Rhea’s words echoed 
In his mind. If some one had gone to 
the authorities, their first move would 
be to arrest Rhea; their second to 
come to the vault for him. 

Zenith-nine! He made his decision. 
Quickly, he slipped Into the loose 
fitting garment Rhea had brought him. 
He strapped on the paralaray and 



picked up the plastic case. If the 
plot had been revealed, he was deter- 
mined that they would not capture 
him easily. 

Noislessly, he crept up the stn'rs 
into the night-shadowed library. No 
sound betrayed him. Quietly, he let 
himself out onto the same ramp to 
which Rhea had brought him that 
first night. 

He paused to fill his lungs with the 
clean night air. It was the fir.st time 
he had been out of the library in al- 
most twelve days. He looked up at the 
heavens where the bright stars moved 
in their ordered courses. What, he 
wondered, would those stars see upon 
Earth when two more Zenilhs had 
been reached. 

The lights of the atomocar almost 
pinpointed him. He dropped into the 
shadows beneath the ramp just i;i 
time. The car swung to a stop above 
him and he heard angry and agitated 
voices. Over the babble, he could de- 
tect Rhea’s protests. She was assuring 
them that they had been misinformed, 
that there was no one in the library. 

Footsteps moved away and voices 
dwindled. He had been right. Another 
few points and they’d have trapped 
him in the vault and the plan would 
have been finished. He ached to follow 
Rhea, to smash her tormentors and 
rescue her. But that was sheer mad- 
ness, he knew. She wouldn’t want it, 
It was his responsibility to protect the 
case — to see to it that at Zenith-seven 
tomorrow, the Natatorium was de- 
stroyed. 

He dodged and twisted in and out 
of the shadows. Surely they wouldn’t 
harm Rhea. There was no evidence, 
Only another’s word. He wondered 
which had been the betrayer. Someone 
In the little group had wanted the 
lomnotabs more than a new world, 

i 

A FTER THE explosion, there 
would be time to save Rhea, 
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fb«D, thd Federation would be at his 
Any order he gave would be 
•arried out. He and the four other 
men in the far-off cities of the Feder- 
ation would rule. 

There was no sound of pursuit in 
the quiet streets. He slackened his 
pace. Where could he hide until 
Zenith-seven the next day? True, 
many of the Citizens would be out of 
the city for the holiday observances. 
But could he hope to go unobserved 
In the light of day? Not likely. 

He flattened against a building as 
the lights of an atomocar slashed 
through the dark. It whirled past 
him, and he caught an instant’s 
glimpse of Rhea sitting stiffly be- 
tween two uniformed guards. She was 
their prisoner. The memory of her 
proud face filled him with remorse 
and he succumbed for a moment to a 
sense of utter loss and futility. What 
mattered more than Rhea? 

The plastic case was a dead weight 
in his hand. That was his answer. 
What he had to do tomorrow was 
vastly more important than Rhea, 
than himself, than any individual. He 
could not indulge himself in self- 
pity. Rhea would not expect it of him. 

He continued his twisting, circuit- 
ous course. Night held the city softly 
and there were no pedestrians. An 
occasional atomocar purred past, send- 
ing him skittering into the shadows, 
but otherwise ht was undisturbed, un- 
molested. 

The problem of a hiding place 
assumed increasing importance. He 
couldn’t roam the streets in broad 
daylight with the plastic case in hand. 
If he knew where Masda lived — or 
Keva — but could he trust them? 
Someone had informed. It could be 
either of them. 

Suddenly, there were heavy foot- 
falls behind him. He was being fol- 
lowed. He broke Into a run, the 
plastic case banging against his leg. 



Wildly, he prayed that the plunger 
wasn’t accidentally pushed. 

“Stop! Stop!” The pursuer was 
shouting after him. At that rate, the 
entire city would soon be aroused. 

He ducked into a dark by-street, 
and stumbled over a metal container 
of some sort. A blue paralaray 
crackled 'at the spot his head would 
have been. He scrambled to his feet 
and, twisting and dodging, darted 
around a corner. Again the shouts of 
his pursuer echoed and re-echoed be- 
hind him. 

Pausing, he turned, and aiming 
carefully, triggered the paralaray. In 
the bluish light, he saw for a moment 
the startled face of the woman who 
chased him, and then there was a 
muffled cry and the clatter of a fall- 
ing body. 



T_JE HAD WON a moment’s re- 
spite, but her shouts must surely 
have aroused others. Not stopping to 
check, he raced on. A door loomed 
ahead. He had run into a dead-end. 
Voices babbled in the distance. At any 
moment, the loud-speaker would start 
its admonitions. He clutched the plas- 
tic case. He had to take a chance. 
Paralaray in hand, he tried the door 
at the street’s end. It swung open. Ha 
was in luck. 



With the door closed against the 
growing confusion outside, he leaned 
for a moment against it to catch his 
breath. They would find the paralyzed 
guard. They would begin a system- 
atic search of the area. It was only a 
matter of time. 



A dark figure loomed ahead of him. 
Automatically, without thinking, he 
leveled his parlaray and fired, and 
even as he did he uttered a low cry of 
horror, for in the blue light he saw 
that his victim was a man I 
Silence held the room for a mo- 
ment. Nothing happened. Tbs figure 
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stood unmoving exactly as before, and 
yet he could not have missed at that 
distance. Cautiously, he moved clos- 
er. No movement gave the dark 
watcher away. It was utterly still. 

When Adam touched his “victim”, 
he wanted to laugh out loud with re- 
lief. It was a dummy, a wax figure. 
He had apparently stumbled into a 
museum, for now, as his eyes accus- 
tomed themselves to the half-dark, he 
saw other figures. 

This was a museum dedicated to 
the days when Men ruled the Earth. 
Undoubtedly, the thesis that the ex- 
hibits proved was: This must never 
happen again. See, these are the mon- 
sters we destroyed. 

Adam moved down the shadowy 
line of figures, each clothed in the 
style of his own era. There were sol- 
diers and statesmen^ — poets and artists 
— scientists and businessmen. Each 
stood rigidly labeled, illustrating the 
terrible decadence to which men had 
brought the Earth until Lilith and her 
followers triumphed. 

Adam smiled. Oddly enough, he fit- 
ted perfectly into the picture for he, 
too, represented a phase in man’s rise 
and fall. He could stand in line, prop- 
erly labeled, and feel quite at home. 

The smile left his face! That was 
his answer! He had only to dispose 
of one of the dummies — put on its 
costume — and wait out the day in the 
museum. Chances were largely in his 
favor that the place would be closed 
for the holiday. He could go unno- 
ticed and then, in good time, slip away 
to the Natatorium. He remembered 
now that in one of the loud-speaker 
warnings concerning him this muse- 
um had been mentioned as being close 
to the Natatorium. It was perfect. 

T_IE FINALLY decided upon the 
costume of a twentieth-century 
soldier. The dummy had been approx- 
imately his size and he found that the 



clothes fitted rather well. Looking into 
the mirror in the dim light, he had a 
renewed sense of his identification 
with these men who were gone. This 
was the final link in their brother- 
hood. With a mock bow to himself, 
he assumed the figure’s place in line. 

The only off-key note was the small 
plastic case which rested at his feet. 

No one visited the museum. In the 
early morning, throngs of Citizens 
hurried past the windows, apparently 
on their way to some holiday gather- 
ing. A few paused to stare in wonder 
at the wax figures, but none scruti- 
nized them closely enough to spot the 
intruder. 

Zenith came and went. Zenith-one 
. . . two . . . three. Adam felt strangely 
lost and alone. He longed for Rhea. 
He needed" to be reassured. Once or 
twice, when he dozed off, he dreamed 
that he was back in the zoo — that all 
had been forgiven — that there would 
never again be a threat to his secur- 
ity. 

He wakened with a start. It was 
Zenith-six. Twilight was deepening in 
the street outside, and in the museum 
it lent an air of reality to his wax 
companions. A little wildly, he wished 
that he could summon them to help 
him. If they could all march on the 
Natatorium together... But no! He 
must go alone — and soon! 

Numbly, he discarded the alien 
clothes and resumed the costume Rhea 
had secured. He checked the paralaray 
and the plastic case. Everything was 
ready. With a final nod to his erst- 
while room-mates, he slipped again 
out Into the street. 

Just outside the door, the truth 
struck him with hammer force: If 
Rhea had been betrayed by one of 
the group, then there would be guards 
waiting at the Natatorium. They 
would know of the plan. He couldn’t 
hope to succeed. Cold sweat trickled 
down his spine. 
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Fool I Why hadn’t h* thought of 
that before? Of course they would b* 
waiting. They knew. It was hopeless. 

Without knowing why, h« had be- 
gun walking. He walked very deliber- 
ately and with a determined gait, as 
a man with a purpose would walk. 
There was no more skulking in the 
shadows — no more dodging and twist- 
ing. He knew what he must do. 

•yHE NATATORIUM was, accord- 
ing to Rhea’s map, a walk of fif- 
teen points from the museum. When 
he was ten points from the Natatori- 
um, he would depress the plunger. 

- Then, when he reached the building, 
he would rush through the cordon of 
guards. Even though they destroyed 
him, they could then do nothing to 
stop the explosion. He would die, but 
the Natatorium would go, too. There 
would be a chance for the other four 
— the four men in the other zoos. 
Rhea would help them. His death 
would have a meaning and a purpose. 
He would never know Rhea — never 
have the things of which they had 
dreamed — but because of him, others 
would. 

There might be love in the world 
again, and the lovers might pause 
now and then to remember him. 

He checked his dial. If his calcula- 
tions were right, jt was time to press 
the plunger. His finger hovered a 
second and then firmly pushed the 
button down. 

He quickened his stride. He had 
met no one. The streets were utterly 
deserted, and it occurred to him that 
this was not accidental. The authori- 
ties had ordered them clear. They 
wanted his path to the Natatorium 
unobstructed because they thought 
that there he would fall into their 
trap. But In this case, the trapped 
would also destroy his trappers. 

Ahead loomed the Natatorium. It 
hulked a pink and brown obscenity 



against the twilight sky. This was the 
thing that had come between man 
and nature . . . man and woman . . . man 
and love. Adam’s grip tightened on 
the plastic case. He pictured the glass 
tubes and beakers, the intricate mech- 
anism which Darrell Herndon created 
to perpetuate life scientifically and 
which had destroyed Herndon and all 
men. Soon that mechanism would bo 
a smoking rubble and humanity coiild 
return to love as a source of life. Or 
humanity could cease! 

He was half-running now. Suppose 
he had miscalculated. Suppose the ex- 
plosion occurred before he reached 
the building. To get so close and bo 
cheated of that final achievement. A 
sob broke in his throat and he was 
running, the case held out in front 
of him. 

He never knew where Masda came 
from, but she was suddenly at his 
side, the flat freckled face in an agony 
of suspense. 

“Adam,” she choked, “you can’t 
get through. Keva betrayed us. 
They’re waiting.” 

He tried to brush her aside. He had 
no breath for talk. “I know,” he 
gasped. “Don’t care. Activator set. 
Blow it up anyway.” 

“No. No.” She threw herself in 
front of him and he half-fell. 

“Get out of my way,” he screamed 
in a frenzy. “There’s no time.” 

“You mustn’t,” she shouted, “you’re 
needed, you and Rhea.” She had 
grasped the case. “I’ll take.it in. They 
wouldn’t expect me.” 

He .struggled with her, but with a 
final violent lunge, she threw him off- 
balance and seized the case. When 
he recovered, she was sprinting up a 
side-path of the Natatorium. 

He started to follow her when ht 
saw the guards advancing on him from 
the front steps of the building. If 
they saw Masda, they might stop her 
before she got inside. 
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He stopped — giving the guards a 
chance to gain on him a little. Then, 
he whirled and started away from th® 
Natatorium. Paralarays spat on all 
sides. He couldn’t possibly run much 
longer. He would have to turn and 
face them, go down in the final, con- 
certed blast. 

“It’s Zenith-seven,” said a voice 
on a loud-speaker somewhere close by, 
and then the earth opened, the sky 
closed in, and he fell a great distance 
Into a black pool of oil. As he fell, 
he saw Masda’s anguished face, the 
plastic case, and the pink and brown 
dome of the Natatorium dissolving 
like gelatine. Then, all was dark and 
quiet. 

A ND WHERE the Natatorium 
stood,” Rhea was saying very 
rsuasively, “I think there should 
a research laboratory erected in 
Ikfasda’s honor. It might also serve 
AS a reminder to future generations.” 

Adam smiled at her. “You want me 
to approve the project, Is that it? I 
thought this was going to be a man’s 
world, Rhea.” 

She laughed and brushed his cheek 
with her lips. “Men and women are 
going to share this world, Adam. It 
Was only a suggestion.” 

He kissed her. “A wonderful sug- 
gestion. Just think, dear, if Masda 



hadn’t taken the case from me, there’d 
be only four men on Earth instead of 
five.” 

Tears stood In Rhea’s eyes. “She 
wanted so much what we’ll have, 
Adam — and now it’s never to be hers.” 
Adam looked down at her thought- 
fully. “I think maybe Masda lived a 
whole lifetime in just those few 
points,” he said, “and I think she 
must have been very happy.” 

There was a timid knock on the 
door of the executive chambers. 
“Come iri,” Adam called, and a timid 
receptionist popped her head around 
the door. 

“The... the four MEN are here, 
Mr. President,” she stammered. 

“Good,” Adam said, and moved 
eagerly toward the door. 

“The ladies of the Federative 
Council For The Preservation of Fem- 
inine Prerogatives are still waiting to 
see you, too,” the receptionist added 
nervously. '“What shall I tell them?” 
“Let them,” said President Adam, 
with an irreverence unbecoming his 
high office, “rest on their prerogatives 
for a while. I’ll see the men.” 

Rhea’s laughter hung in the room 
as Adam moved quickly to meet his 
four brothers-in-arms, who with him 
must rebuild a world — a new world 
of hope and beauty and love. 

THE END 
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Y OU PROBABLY never consciously stop 
to think, as you buy your daily news- 
paper, that newspapers are the most pow- 
erful factors in spreading written thought 
that civilization has ever known. They vie 
with each other by the most extreme meth- 
ods to get every little item of news that 
may be of interest to their readers. They 
furnish a record of the passing events of 
the entire world with a swiftness that was 
undreamed of a few generations ago. Yet. 
the first newspaper report ever received 
by wire was sent less than 100 years ago. 



Newspapers were the first agencies to 
seize the opportunity afforded by the tele- 
graph and telephone and to make use of 
them as aids in conducting their business. 
It is difficult for us now living in this age 
of electricity to understand the sluggish 
methods employed by the newspapers and 
the patience of their readers before its use 
as an agency of dispatch began. 

However, that was over three generations 
ago. Undoubtedly, three generations from 
BOW, our descendants will look upon our 
*slow” methods with the same lack of un- 
derstanding. 
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>= DESTRUCTION Jonathon 
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I N EVERYTHING that is made and used 
by Man, there has been development, 
pioaress, and growth. The development of 
a useful idea has been responsible for cre- 
ating great industries. These in turn have 
been torn down and cast into the discard 
by the development of some other more 
useful idea. 

Little more than a generation ago, the 
manufacture of buggies gave gainful em- 
ployment to thousands of persons. Now, the 
automobile has been substituted for the 
buggy, these plants have been changed and 
the workers directed into other activities. 

The radio is replacing the piano; fuel 
oil and natural gas are taking the place 
of coal. Motor buses, private automobiles, 
and airplanes are beginning to supplant 
street cars and railroads. 

These changing conditions of society have 
led to specialization and development in 



certain kinds of work for a great number 
of people in all civilized and progressive 
countries. It has made them more dependent 
than independent; it has taken from them 
much of the individual initiative, so that 
they are far less able to care for them- 
selves in their struggle for existence as 
these changing activities of society taka 
place. 

This is purely and simply because their 
natural environments have been largely re- 
moved and they are living, for the most 
part, unnatural lives. This is one of the 
penalties of the “Machine Age”. 

The question is one well worth consider- 
ing: Will the art that man has developed 
in time destroy the civilization that it has 
built? We can only hope that the evolution- 
ary law of adaptation will — as it always 
has — adjust the habits of mankind to every 
beneficial change that man develops. 




T he basic nature of mankind has not 
changed in hundreds of thousands of 
years. When he reaches a state of being 
feared by his natural enemies, he becomes 
the definite aggressor. When early primi- 
tive man began to meet the attacks of 
larger and more dangerous animals with a 
piercing sting from his sharp arrow, the 
animals began to run from him. Instead of 
being the hunted, he now became the hunt- 
er. Securing food was much easier for him. 

He soon learned that, with the use of a 
rock held in his hand, he could crack a nut 
or the large bones of tbe animals he killed 
moie easily than he could with his teeth. 
This knowledge was the underlying prin- 
ciple of the hammer. He learned that flint 
rock could be chipped into the shape of an 
ax, but that it was easily broken ; that there 
were other stones like granite which were 
much tougher; that these could be rubbed 
into the shape and size that he desired and 
that by rirbbing a groove around and Into 
the stone, ha could even add a handle. 

This gave him the stone ax — a weapon 
which served for both offensive and defen- 
sive purposes. The stone hammer and the 



stone ax have in the course of centuries 
been replaced by more enduring materials, 
like steel. But the principle of these tools 
has not changed. In tracing the develop- 
ment of mechanical aids which man has 
invented, it is interesting to note their be- 
ginning and their progress today. At first, 
the size and power of the tools were limit- 
ed to human muscular force. Now, by using 
steam, hammers are made that can strike 
a blow that will break a solid piece of steel 
thirty-six inches thick. 

The flint-tipped arrow that could be 
propelled by a bow for three or four hun- 
dred feet, has been shoved aside by the 
instant expansion of explosives that will 
drive a steel shell for 75 miles. The sharp- 
edged piece of flint that was probably the 
first implement used by man, has devel- 
oped into the knives of industry ranging 
from the pocket knife to every steam and 
electrical knife in use. 

And so it goes — the new superseding the 
old — almost always more powerful and 
more practical — so that probably thousands 
Of years hence, they will be amazed at the 
"primitiveness” of our products. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Dear Editor: 

This is an Impulse I could not resist. 
I have just finished reading the July issue 
of FANTASTIC ADVENTURES and it 
seems only fair to me to say that “The 
Traveling Crag” by Theodore Sturgeon is 
one of the most beautiful, awe-inspiring 
stories that I have ever read. The peace 
and tranquility it brings are unusual and 
unfamiliar to most science fiction articles. 

I have been reading stf for several years, 
having been introduced to it in an odd man- 
ner. I was on a fishing trip with my dad 
when I was twelve, and ran out of reading 
material one evening. To a gal who always 
preferred books and reading to people and 
fish, this was a minor catastrophe. Look- 
ing around our rented cabin I ran across 
an issue of AMAZING STORIES and read 
every word. From that day on I was fas- 
cinated by stf! 

I have since introduced my husband to it, 
and now find that we have one more thing 
to discuss, debate and disagree on. But It’s 
fun and we love it. 

My husband is 23, and I am 20. We have 
a girl 21 mo. old and a son 1''h mo. old. 
We’re just an average family, living an 
average life, but reading lots and lots of 
un-average literature. 

Many times 1 have thought that I would 
like to write a story for an stf magazine 
and someday I hope to have the confidence, 
courage, and patience to compete with 
others more informed. 

I have written a few small things — any- 
thing and everything, from poetry to his- 
torical biography — specializing in nothing, 
and even — to my complete astonishment — 
have had some published. 

Never in my entire life do I hope to 
write anything so restful or peace-giving 
as “The Traveling Crag”. Having it as the 
last story in the book made me feel as 
though my two bits were well spent, my 
time fruitful, and my life complete. I’ve 
never had a story satisfy me so much — ^if 
satisfy is the proper word. Thanks to 
Sturgeon, I can have pleasant thoughts for 
Weeks to come. 

In closing, was there meant to be a plot, 
moral or point to “Mission Deferred”? Per- 
haps it was overlooked in setting up type. 
Far be It from me to say that I’m dense, 
but would someone please explain the in- 
tention? 



Beverly L. Wright 
6416 S. C. 80th Street 
Portland 6, Ore. 

Well, all right fans, take over — and some- 
body till Beverly about "Mission Deferred". 
We found it an excellent little yarn. You 
tell her why Ed. 

HE’S DISGUSTED I 
Dear Editor: 

Believe it or not, the June issue of FAN- 
TASTIC ADVENTURES just came out in 
Eugene, Oregon, after the July issue had 
been out for some time. 

Incidentally, the July cover disgusted me. 
Now I normally don’t care what you have 
on the cover, though I do prefer to walk 
down the street with GALAXY or ASF 
covers showing; however, that skull face 
was too damn sloppy for me. From now 
on, unless you have a Sturgeon or some- 
thing, I’m boycotting FA. ’Bet you won’t 
even notice the slump of one in sales 1 
Rosco Wright 
146 E. 12th Avenue 
Eugene, Oregon 

What’s the matter, Rosco? No skeletons 
in the closet? Ed. 

OH NO, NOT PORNOGRAPHIC. .. 1 
Dear Editor: 

Though I’ve been reading FA and AS 
for almost four years (I’m 12), this is the 
first time I’ve ever sent in a letter so I 
hope it gets published. 

About last month’s ish: 

“Whom the Gods Would Slay” — Can’t 
you just have an stf story and skip the 
pornography. If my mother ever saw that 
story, she’d never let me read FA again. 
Otherwise, it was really a good story. Orig- 
inal, too. 

“You Can’t See Me” — Cute. Get some 
more interesting shorts like that. 

“The Brain That Lost Its Head” — Not 
very original, but well told, and with a 
very cute twist at the end. 

“Three Against the Roum” — Good. In 
fact, better than the first part, “Doom 
Ship”. 

“Conditioned Reflex” — Not very good) 
it had no plot at all. 

When are you going to get » Bfw T«l* 
fee itory? I’ve read the lait «Ae M 
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that the pages are falling apart. And, of 
course, the age-'old gripes: 

(1) When are you going to get trimmed 
edges? Have you ever tried turning a page 
oil one of your magazines? 

(2) Please, please do something about 
those awful covers. None of the stories 
have girls like that in them, so why must 
the covers? Don’t you think it’s just a lit- 
tle illogical to have the hero all decked out 
in space suit, gloves, boots, helmet and 
everything, and the girl in a helmet, etc., 
e'c., meaning two or three jewelled ribbons. 
Once one of my teachers saw me with a 
mag with perfectly innocent stories but a 
not-so-innoeent cover. I got failing marks 
for a week. 

By the way, I have an idea maybe soma 
of the other fans would like to copy. If 
you have piles and piles g)f mags, and no 
place to keep them, simply cut out your 
favorite stories and sew them together to 
make a book. Then you can read all your 
best stories without having to wade through 
a mess of junk. 

The illos were very good last issue. Ex- 
cepting the one for “You Can’t See Me”. 
Didn’t fit the story. 

One question before I leave you In peace, 
can I subscribe to FA? If so, how much 
does it cost? 

Nancy Fisher 
9005 Second Avenue 
North Bergen, N. J. 



You cerfmnlv can Bubscribe to FAN- 
TASTIC ADVENTURES. Cost is $2.50 for 
12 issues. Simply send your order to Di- 
rector of Circulation, Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Company, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. And welcome to the 
fold! Ed. 

HAIL THE NEW FORMAT I 
Dear Ed; 

Well, now that school’s out I have enough 
time to pester you with long letters — and 
I will. (This utterly useless statement was 
for the benefit of those people who go 
around tallying up the number of letters 
from teen-agers) . 

Looking thru the July ish of FA I can 
say I like the new format very much. Same 
goes for inside contents. Bloch’s stuff 
which has appeared in FA often in tha 
past months always gets top rating. 

Fairman’s stuff this ish gets second, 
but I don’t think it is as good as his “Bro- 
ken Doll’’. 

Simak’s third. Nice gimmick. 

Sturgeon’s fourth. Very nice, but I have 
the feeling that sumpn’s been left out. 

Phillips gets fourth because ha is not 
suited for shorts. Or short-shorts. 

McGivern wrote a strange story, but I 
have the feeling that sumpn’s been left 
out. 

Sheldon gets last place because he had 
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the misfortune to write an average story. 
Not bad, just average. 

Say, wot’s happened to the Reader’s 
Page? Where are those wonderful full page 
ads for FAN-FARE by Ganley? Those 
blasts at American stupidity by Ganley? 
Those ads for SPACESHIP by Silverberg 
and those moon-bouncing things by Silver- 
berg and McNaughton? Those Cruel-To-La 
Femmes letters by Bailey? I enjoyed those 
missives. 

The babe on the cover was as usual — lus- 
cious. I used to hate those covers, but now 
I've reconciled myself to them and I find 
that some of them are pretty good. 

I’m getting tired of Martians and flying 
saucers and similar junk. How about some 
of that dream prose of the Merrittesque 
style you’ve been promising us. 

As I said before, I like your format, 
but why can’t you have the format you had 
the first 8 or 9 ishes of FA. Those were 
really something: Large pages, slick pa- 
per, two cover illos, and very good stories. 

That’s just a dream, though. 

Something you can do, though, is to pub- 
lish novels. I notice that you rank a story 
of 30,000 words a novel; 25,000 a short 
novel; 20,000 a long novelet, from 10,000 
to 15,000 a novelet; and less than 10,000 a 
short story. 

I don’t think that a 30,000 word story 
Is a novel. How about the kind of wonder- 
ful stories you published just a few years 
back: “Hidden City” — 62,000 words; “So 
Shall Ye Reap” — 65,000; “Star Kings” — 
70,000. I picked out three consecutive ishes 
then, just to be impartial. 

Another thing I miss are those very, 
very good inside illos. Malcolm Smith ana 
Charles Scheeman. And those combination 
interior pics: Krupa plus Fuqua plug 

Smith. Seems as if FA’s best days are over 
— or yet to come. 
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Fr«d Chappall 

Box 182 
Canton, N. 

PAT EATON, SUPER SLEUTH... 
Dear Editor: 

In the July issue of FANTASTIC AD- 
VENTURES, in Theodore Sturgeon’s story 
“The Traveling Crag” on page 106, was a 
little something that began like this: “Jets 
blasting, Bat Durston,” and ended thusly, 
"proton gun blaster in a space-tanned 
hand.” 

Now you know, of course, that this was 
an exact word for word repetition of a lit- 
tle episode GALAXY printed on their back 
cover of their first issue. It was used to 
show the similarity between space operas 
and horse operas. 

What I want to know is how come it 
appeared In FANTASTIC? Did Sturgeon 
borrow it, or was he its originator in the 
first place? In short, what’s coming off? 

Pat Eaton 
c/o 01 is Cafe 
Otis, Oregon 

Reminds us of that old story about lohich 
came first, the chicken or the egg Ed, 

TRADE MART 



Dear LES, 

Just got the July ish. Wot an ish ! Be- 
sides having my letter in it, it also has a 
few good stories. I shall proceed to review 
the stories: 

“The Dead Don’t Die” — Bloch. Wunder- 
barl Bloch is one of our greatest living 
authors. As a weird writer he is unsurpass- 
able, and as a humorist there are no words 
to describe his talents. 

“There’s No Way Out” — McGivern. A 
very good tale. 

“The President Will See You” — Phillips. 
Very, very good. Short but sweet. 

“You’ll Never Go Home Again” — Simak. 
Routine, strictly hack. 

"Witness for the Defense” — Fairman. 
Very good. Screwy but good. 

“Mission Deferred” — Sheldon. Good, good, 
goodl 

“The Traveling Crag” — Sturgeon. A very 
good story, which is nosed out of first 
place by Bloch’s tale. 

Now for a few extra comments: The 
cover was no good. The interiors were won- 
derful. I note you have Lawrence now. 

Suggestions: Longer letter section. 

Request: I have hundreds of s-f mags 
and books, all in very good condition. 
Among them are "Karl Grier” — Tracy J 
“Destiny” — Hughes; "By Space Ship to 
Saturn” — Rockwood; and Vol. 1, No. 2 of 
“Captain Future”; a dozen or so old 
ARGOSY’S with fantasy and s-f tales) 
Big Little Books; Pocket Books; and many 
other items. They are for sale or trad^ 
I will' trade for “Bride of Frankenstein''- 
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•— Eg'remont:t "Dracula’i Guest” — Stoker; | 
aiags containing stories by E. R. Bur- 
foughs, and several books ny E. R. Bur- 
roughs 

I would like to also correspond with 
Burroughsians 

Eldon K. Everett 
P. 0. Box 613 
Tacoma, Wash. 

DOUSE THE DOWSING RODS . 
Dear LES; 

Thanks for another swell issue of FAN- 
TASTIC ADVENTURES— July. 

Robert Bloch’s story “The Dead Don’t 
Die!” was certainly exciting and the end 
wasn’t too pessimistic either. Praises be. 

Perhaps the most impressive story was 
"Witness for the Defense” by Paul Fair- 
man. Probably the reason I like it so much 
la because it expresses the way I feel. One 
has only to review his history of the hu- 
man race — both modern and prehistorical — 
to find other eras in which all mankind 
seemed to be incorrigibly pessimistic and 
prepare for the end of the world, only to 
have the moment of decision pass with no 
fire works. In view of the things that have 
happened to this old earth of ours, prior 
to and since the advent of man, one won- 
ders just where man thinks he is going 
to get a gadget with enough power to real- 
ly destory our planet. Natural causes have 
created far more havoc and over much 
greater areas than anything man has even 
begun to think of as yet. 

It is my firm conviction that the Creator 
will not allow man to destroy the earth 
until man has developed and evolved to the 
point where he understands all the laws of 
the physical world and. of himself — men- 
tally, physically, and spiritually. If we hon- 
estly credit the Creator with being all the 
omni’s that we say we believe He has, it Is 
Incredible that man has the idea that we 
could destroy the very smallest of His crea- 
tions. What colossal egotism puny man 
has I 

Rog’s “The President Will See You I” 
Is cute. Strange adjective, but expresses 
my feelings as no other word I can think 
of does. 

Ted Sturgeon’s "The Traveling Crag” I 
liked very much. 

The other stories I didn’t care for par 
ticularly. They are the purest fantasy and 
seem to be an expression of the pessimistic 
school of thought, that man hasn’t the abil- 
ity to overcome obstacles. “There’s No 
Way Out” to me seems like a traveler in 
the mind of an insane person, whose en- 
grams won’t let him think logically in a 
world of such people, with the rest of the 
world ignorant of this condition. 

I have just been reading a book by Ken- 
neth Roberta about Henry Gross and his 
dowsing rod: How about getting some of 
your writers to take a crack writing a story 
aealing with tiie powers or forces that 
■uka dowsing rods workt 11 looks lilts 
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a subject that would fit into a fantasy 
story very nicely. Either that or have 
someone write a real science-fiction story 
about the development of some gadget that 
will do the same thing only better! 

Altogether a swell issue. Nice cover this 
issue, too. The dead are exaggerated, but 
Jones sure knows how to put a girl togeth- 
er nice! No one can beat Finlay of course, 
but according to the story, the dead’s eyee 
weren’t that bad! 

Emory H. Mann 
R.F. D. No. 1 
West Townsend, Mass. 

AUTHORS’ ALMANAC 
Dear Sir: 

As someone observed recently, science- 
fiction writers seem to break out in a rash 
of similitude quite regularly, their thought 
trains hanging together like a string of 
monorail cars harnessed in series. Perhaps 
their brains all feed off the same cosmic 
wave and are triggered almost simultane- 
ously once each month by the same stray 
meson bouncing from skull to skull across 
the nation. 

This month, in various s-f magazines, I 
have encountered no less than five stories 
referring to Venus as a fog-bound or wa- 
tery planet. The fact is, astronomers tell 
us, there is no oxygen in Venus’ atmos- 
phere, and hence no water. 

The observable mists over the face of 
Venus are indubitably hydrocarbon clouds, 
since the planet surface is rich in these 
two elements. 

All this is not mere guesswork, nor is 
there much room for error in the calcula- 
tions of the various technicians, astrono- 
mers and spectroscopists who have been 
observing Venus and the other planets for 
more years collectively than you and all 
your readers, past and present, have yet 
lived. 

As for the interesting question of tha 
possibility of life on Mars, no astronomer 
would want to go on record as saying it’s 
impossible, but few people apparently have 
taken the time to consider the unlikelihood 
of life as we know it, on a planet which 
Is so far from the sun that the equatorial 
temperature on an average summer’s night 
falls to less than 32 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit. 

The average science-fiction conception of 
a Martian seems to embrace a spindling, 
weak-legged, big-domed, bald-headed little 
creature, physically inferior to genus homo 
sapiens and mentally superior. Such a 
beast’s chances of survival on a planet more 
than 30% colder than Earth would, from 
an evolutionary standpoint, be unfavorable, 
to say the least. 

To all observations, there is very little 
water on Mars, compared to the amofint 
on Earth. Despite the intense eold, the 
^artian polar caps are extremely thin and 
are seen to evaporate rapidly under Me 



sun’s rays as the Martian morning pro- 
gresses, in- Spring and Autumn. 

What plant life there is on Mars seems 
to be confined to the immediate areas of 
the so-called “canals” extending to a few 
miles along either side of each channel 
across the face of the planet in Summer. 
In Winter, which is conceivably much cold- 
er than anything known here on Earth, 
the Martian vegetation disappears almost 
entirely. This must be a hardy vegetation 
indeed, thriving on little water, in extreme 
heat and cold, in a rarefied atmosphere 
which would serve ill to fend off the mur- 
derous infra-red and ultra-violet rays of 
the" sun. 

Needless to say, such plant life, hardy 
as it is, would hardly serve to support a 
large animal herd on the planet and such 
a highly evolved and carnivorous monkey 
as the human would fare ill indeed in such 
a climate as a vegetarian. 

The much discussed “canals” beloved of 
B-f writers and fans alike, are very prob- 
ably cracks or deep fissures in the crust 
of the planet caused by a collision with 
some other body in space, possibly, as is 
suggested by one observer, with Venus her- 
self, in the pre-dawn of Earth’s history, 
five thousand years ago. (See "Worlds in 
Collision” by Velikovsky, pub. in USA, 
1950.) 

Speculation about conditions on the plan- 
ets sometimes falls into the category of 
adumbration, but the laws of probability 
combined with the consensus of opinion of 
observers over the Earth in different times, 
in many schools and observatories, seem to 
point to the reliability of such conclusions 
as have been drawn, with a minimum of 
doubt. The chances are, therefore, that 
animal or human life as we know it, can- 
not exist on either Mars or Venus and s-f 
writers would do well to shop around in 
other galaxies, in other Solar Systems for 
thejr stage settings. 

Allan Paul Steiger 
6055 Turney Road 
Garfield Heights, Ohio 

CONGRATULATIONS, IV AR 

Dear Mr. Jorgensen: 

May I take the liberty of writing and 
congratulating you on your story “Whom 
the Gods Would Slav” in the June issue of 
FANTASTIC ADVENTURES? 

I have read a lot of science-fiction-fan- 
tasy and I think yours is terrific. It had 
everything: sex, philosophy, science, a touch 
of religion, and instead of being a hash 
was very feasible and enjoyable. I think 
this was due to your ability to really write, 
which a lot of science-fiction writers lack. 

Also, I liked the Viking flavor, being 
half “Svenska flicka” myself and from 
Minnesota. I can faintly remember hearing 
a few of the Scandanavian legends when 
-I was a wee one, and your story brings 
them all back a little. I think the Nbrwe- 
gians are a little more bull-headed. 
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Anyway, this started out to say that I 
hope you continue to write. And I shall 
continue to read your stories. 

Hope this letter doesn’t get lost in the 
shuffle, because I know if I were an author 
I would like to hear from the readers. 
Here’s hoping you have many more fruit- 
ful efforts. 

Connie deFontenay 
General Delivery 
Nellis Air Force Base 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Thnvk yon, Mias deFontenay, for your 
encnurii ijiny ivords, which certainly mean 
a lot to a rieiv author. I sincerely hope you 
null continue to read and enjoy my 
Ivor!' I car Jorgensen 

TI:e new Jorgensen novel, “Rest In 
Agony’', will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of FANTASTIC ADVENTURES. 
Watch for it, Connie. V/e're sure that all 
of Ivar’s fans will enjoy it as vmch as 
they have his first novel Ed. 




T O THE faith of one man in a ^reat 
poet, belongs the credit of bringing the 
buried world of the Trojans to life. From 
the time Heinrich Schliemann was a young 
boy and his father told him the tales that 
made up Homer’s Iliad, he dreamed of one 
day digging up Troy. "Through all the pov- 
erty and struggle of his youth, through the 
w’ealth of his middle years, he held on to 
his vision. But it wasn’t until he was 46 
years old that he began to carry out the 
dream he had had since he was a child of 
seven. 

Scholars all over the world puzzled over 
the Ilio.d. There were those who decided 
that Homer had merely had a rich and 
fanciful imagination — and those who really 
believed that the Greeks had once been 
highly civilized, then barbarians, then civil- 
ized again. But all the learned arguments 
against the actuality of Troy had no effect 
whatsoever on Schliemann. His only prob- 
lem was deciding at which spot to begin to 
dig. 

An hour’s distance from the near eastern 
coast of Asia Minor, Schliemann found a 
flat, broad tableland in the midst of which 
rose a hill called Hissarlik. On this site, 
there had once stood a historia settlement 
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dating from the sixth century B. C. It had 
been called Novum (New) Ilium. Here, 
kings and emperors had visited; Xerxes had 
sacrificed a thousand oxen here; Alexander 
had dedicated his arms in the temple. 
Schliemann, got permission from the TurK- 
ish authorities to start digging, and lA 
April, 1870, his dream began to assume 
reality. 

Very early in the work, it became clear 
that Schliemann had figured the site ac- 
curately. Hissarlik had been an enviable 
natural fortification and the Romans, whose 
ruined city he came upon a few feet below 
the surface, had not been the only ones to 
realize the defense value of that hill. Be- 
low the ruins of Novum Ilium were an un- 
determined number of ruins. 

Schliemann wrote from Hissarlik: “I 

have discovered the ruins of palaces and 
temples on walls of much older buildings, 
and at the depth of fifteen feet I came 
upon huge walls six feet thick and of most 
wonderful construction. Seven and a half 
feet lower down I found that these walls 
rested upon other walls eight and a half 
feet thick. These must be the walls of the 
palace of Priam or the temple of Minerva.'* 

But the deeper he dug, the more com- 
plicated it became. He was digging up much 
more than just Troy. Every day the exca- 
vation became more exciting. A Macedonian 
tower, a temple of Athene, strange weap- 
ons, roughly hewn idols. Finding the city 
about which Homer had written three thou- 
sand years ago was triumph enough. But 
to find city after city — more than nine — 
was indeed beyond belief I 

Which of the layers of cities was Pri- 
am’s? The ruins at the top were those of 
Roman Ilium. Those at the bottom were of 
a pre-historic people so ancient they were 
still using stone tools and weapons. But the 
rest of the record was difficult to read — and 
Schliemann, in the eagerness of his search, 
read wrong. He decided that the 
second city from the bottom was the one 
he was looking for. Three years after he 
had begun to dig, he found thick walls with 
a great gate and the ruins of a house 
filled with remarkable things. He immedi- 
ately called the house "Priam’s Palace” and 
the gate the ‘‘Scaean Gate”. The vast sup- 
plies of gold and treasures that he uncov- 
ered several months later firmly proved the 
identification to his own satisfaction. 

It wasn’t until three years after his death 
that his opinion was set aside in favor of 
the sixth city from the bottom, the fourth 
from the top. This city he had missed, be- 
cause at the point where he was digging it 
had been leveled to make room for Roman 
Ilium and didn’t show at all except for a 
house corner and a length of fortification 
wall which he took to be Macedonian. 

But that he made a mistake in evidence 
takes nothing from the greatness of his 
deed, Unooverlng the burled wonders of 
ue Trojan world is still the most romantic, 
Wave and leaglcal of real-life stories. 
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A lmost from the beginning, man has 
been able to meet the demands of the 
changing conditions of his civilization by 
devising mechanical agencies, aided of 
course by the laws of nature, that would 
produce the desired results. In an organ- 
ized society, speedy communication is tl)e 
most important factor, so as our cultural 
evolution advanced. Nature relayed one of 
her secrets, in the form of electrotelegra- 
phy, that eliminated both time and space 
so far as practical human calculations are 
concerned, and made almost instant com- 
munication possible. 

The ancients knew something of the 
force of frictional electricity as early as 
600 B. C. They didn’t understand this force 
and, as a matter of fact, neither do w'e af- 
ter nearly 3,000 years of experimenting 
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partner because you can take your own blood 
preshurel Complete operating insfnictloDs are In- 
cluded a.s well as Information on what doctor* 
advise, what you should do, end whe,n to du it. 
Those already having high blood pressure can 
llnd relief from undue worry over their comUUnn, when they are able 
to check their own pressure at home. H^en they'li know Just when 
to see the doctor. 

Thla complete unit locUide.<i n prrs«i>ir» gauge, 25 grama of mercury, 
heavy vinyl bandage, Ouitble valved bulb, etethoscopo. ba.su. and man- 
ual. Additional InTorniation upon ro<(uesi. DO THIS .S'oW; Send Jusk 



a3aO-Z Week Hubbard Street 



JOY SPECIALTY COMPANY 



Chicago 13, llllnota 



with it. 

Amber is the fossil resin of a pine tree, 
and is found on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and elsewhere in Southern 
Europe. It was a semi-precious stone 
among the ancient peoples, just as it is 
now with us. When this stone was rubbed 
against some other objects, it became mag- 
netized and had the power of attracting 
lighter bodies to it. Thales of Miletus, the 
father of Greek philosophy, explained this 
mysterious effect by ascribing to It a 
"soul”, and he let It go at that. 

But as the centuries rolled on, men of 
Inquiring minds began to study this un- 
known force, and little by little began to 
uncover some of its habits. So by the time 
this force was needed as a means of com- 
municating thought, it had been discov- 
ered that it had a speed sufficient to travel 
several times around the earth in a single 
second, and that it would follow a certain 
path in the form of a conductor if the hu- 
man mind would first prepare and direct 
the way, and that many objects besides 
amber would attract lighter bodies when 
rubbed, thus generating frictional electri- 
city. 

Man now set about to direct the force of 
electricity into its many channels of po- 
tentialities. The procedure of making it obe- 
dient to the will of man was one of many 
trials and experiments, of discarding, 
changing, adapting, modifying, until the 
combined Ideas of many researchers led to 
a method of control suited to our use. 
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COMIC BOOKIETS 

MtWOWLV.' POCKET S}1[' 



THEY'RE TERR/F/C/pamo 

WITH RARE CARTOONS cm^ GOOD CLEAR 
ILLUSTRATIONS AS YOU LIKE IT. RICH IM 
FUN amd. HUMOR. 20 BOOKLETS 

ALL DIFFERENT, SENT PREPAID FOR#l 
IN PLAIN SEALED WRAPPER. NO C.O.DJ. 

NATIONAL, Dept. 578, BOX 5-STA. E, TOLEDO 9, OHIO 



HIGH POWER TELESCOPES 
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46 Pawer— opana la 36 Inohai. Praeliion *nd Pol- 
lahlng Lensaa. Ideal for Studying Stars, Plana v 
Spring, ate. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money ▼ 
Rafundad. Sand Check or Money Order to 


0.49 


Op^'i 


criterion CO., D.pt. D-33 

43S Aaylum St.. Hartford 3, Conn. 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 




Remova all tobacco croving safe In every form and join the thousand! 
who have complelely obtained lotisfactory freedom from tobacco 
wilh the old genuine TODACCO BANISHER. Send for FREE BOOKLET 
describing the ill effecU of tobacco, and a safe, reliable home treoN 
ment. A proven lucceti for 3? yean. 

OUSTAP H. GUSTAFSON CO. 

2325 E. Vickery Blvd. Dept. F.O. Ft. Worth 3, Texof 



Men afflicted with Bladder 
Trouble, Getting Up NighU, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi- 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write toda.v. No Obligation. 

Exulsln' InttituU. Oapt. saol . Excelsior Springe. Mo. 




7Hi KIND mtN lIKtl 

THE GIRLS LIKE IT TOO ! f 
(VEST POCKET SIZE) 
They are loaded with rare car- 
' V tQona. Full of Fun and Humor. 

/ w Mb/ffEKENTbookleUeentfor 
- si in sealed wrapper. No C-O.D. 

CftAYKO, Dept. 2307 Bo* 520, G.P.O., N.Y.C. I 



BE A DETECTIVE 

WORK HOME or TRAVEL. Experience unnecessary. 

DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write 
,BEO. Z. WAQNER, 125 W. 86 th St„ N.Y. 




F or countless ages before the origin 
of the alphabet, there was another sys- 
tem of communication known as picture 
writing. This was in use among all the an- 
cient nations, but it was more highly devel- 
oped and better preserved by the Egyptians 
than by any other of the ancient peoples. 
This pictorial system of writing — known as 
rhe hieroglyphic system — has been divided 
into three groups by philologists: Hiero- 
glyphic meaning pictogram writing, Hie- 
ratic meaning idiogram writing, and Demo- 
tic denoting phonogram writing. The pic- 
togram embraces signs representing words, 
the idiogram representing ideas, and the 
phonogram representing sounds. In all, the 
Egyptians invented and preserved about 
1,700 of these hieroglyphs. 

As far as can be determined, the first 
step above the pictograph system of com- 
munication was the cuneiform system^ 
This consisted of wedge-shaped, arrow- 
headed characters that were inscribed on 
clay tablets, cylinders and monuments, and 
probably on less enduring substances which 
were in use in the nations of Western Asia. 
There weie many forms of these writings, 
and they vvere used among these ancient 
peoples tor more ihan 5,000 years. The de- 
crees of some o' e ancient kings were 
written in inscr.]:tions representing three 
languages, indicating tiiat there were varia-_ 
tions of form among the different nations. 

This cuneiform system was finally sup- 
planted by the alphabet. These wedge- 
shaped characters served a large part of 
mankind as a medium of recording his do- 
ings and achievements for a period cover- 
ing about one-half of all recorded history. 

Modern cartoons are the evoluted forms 
of hieroglyphic expressions. When the ne- 
cessity arose to express ideas of abstract 
matters graphically, symbols were neces- 
sary, and the picture idea of language was 
modified. 

Symbols are used to express ideas and, 
even today, many of these in modified 
forms are still in use. Almanacs still use 
the signs of the Zodiac which were used by 
the ancient Chaldeans. They use the sym- 
bols representing the new moon, second 
quarter, third quarter, and the full moon, 
the rising sun, and so on. Three balls hang- 
ing in front of a shop denote a pawn- 
broker, a custom patterned after the cus- 
tom of the ancient money lenders. A pole 
with spiral stripes denotes a barber shop, 
which is a sign of phlebotomy or the act 
of bleeding. A wooden character in the 
shape of a watch hanging in front of a 
building denotes a watchmaker or jeweler. 
A woodeh boot hanging suspended over a 
door denotes a shoe shop. A trumpet and 
harp denotes sound and harmony, while 
music is portrayed by the modern musical 
notation characters. — Dale Lord 
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KILL WBSi Km-PBSTROVIHG GiRm 



STAPHYLOCOCCUS 

AIBUS 



WITH WARD’S FORMULA 



MOROCOCCUS 



PITYROSPORUM ^ 
OVALE 



MICROBACILIUS 









Bewar* of your itchy tcalp, hair loss, dandruff, haad acales, UA* 
pleasant head odors! Nature may be warnin|{ you of approaching 
baldness. Heed Nature’s warning! Treat your scalp to scientifically 
prepared Ward's Formula. 

Millions of trouble-breeding bacteria, living on your sick scalp 
(see above) are killed on contact. Ward’s Formula kills not one, 
but mil /our types of these destructive scalp germs now recognized 
by many medical authorities as a significant cause of baldness 
Kill these germs— don't risk letting them kill your hair growth. 

ENJOY THESE 5 BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

1. Kills these 4 types of germs that retard normal hair growth^ 
on contmct 

2. Removes ugly infectious dandruff — /asl 

3. Brings hair-nourishing blood to scalp — <yuicJ^/y 

4. Stops annoying scalp itch and burn — inilanr/y 

5. Starts wonderful self-massaging action— wir/iiit 3 aeco w rft 

Once you’re bald, that's it, friends! There’s nothing you can do. 
Your hair is gone forever. So are your chances of getting it back. 
But Ward’s Formula, used as directed, keeps your sick scalp free 
of itchy dandruff, seborrhea, end stops the hair loss they cause. 
Almost at once your hair looks thicker, more attractive arul alive. 

We don’t ask you to believe us. Thousands of men and women— 
first skeptical just as you are— have proved what we say. Read Iheir 
grateful letters. Study the guarantee— it’s better than a free trial! 
Then try Ward's Formula at our risk. Use it for only 10 short days. 
You must enjoy ml! the benefits we claim— or we return not only the 
price you pay-but DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK. You be 
the judge! O Word LobM^terles lac.. 1430 Breedwey, New Terk II, N.T. 

TO SAVI TOUl HAia ACT NOW 

Sertd coupon todmy for JO^dey offer. Send No Money 



X must admit I didn’t have much 
faith In it. but I hadn’t baan using 
Ward’s on* waah bafora 1 could saa 
It was hatpins *na. I could faal my 
hair gatiing thtchar. 

g. K., Clevetmnd, Ohio 
Out of all tha Hair Baparts I went 
to. I’va gotten tha moat help from 
eoe bottle of Ward’s Formula. 

C. Lm M.. Fhiled»lphim, Pm. 



After using Ward’s for only 13 day^ 
my hair has stopped falling out. 

A. W. C., C*carv Iff. 
1 am tickled to death with ihs re- 
sults. In just two weeks’ time-iw 
dmndmPt W. T. W.. Portolm. Caf 
I feel encouraged to say that the in. 
furiating scalp itch which has bot^ 
erad me for 5 years is now gone. 

J. M. K„ Co/umbus, OWe 
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Word laboroiories Inc., s 

1430 Broadway, Oapt. 4/H., Nsw York II. N.Y. Nhfne * 



I Busk Word's Fermulo to me et once. I will poy postmen two 

I dellors plus pottoe#. I must be completely seiisAed within 
10 days, or you CUAIANTEE refund of OOUBIE MV MONEY 
I back upon return of bottle ond unused portion. 



Addrega. 



Clty Zona State 

Q Check here if you tncloao 12.00 with order, and wo pay poslago. Bam# refund offer 





^OU (3an Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 



IT SOMH TIMEl Concentrate intently upon an- 
other person seated In a room with you. wilfiout hi* 
nolirini? It. Ohser>-e him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction. Simple— yet it is 
Q fx)sili(v demonstration that thought generates a mental 
energy wliich can be projected from your nand to the 
consciousne** of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success ancl happiness in life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view— to be receptive to 
your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could imi)ress anotlier favorahly— get across to him 
or her your ideas? lliut thoughts cun be transmitttxJ. 
receivtHl, and understood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrahle. The tales of mirac-ulous accomplishments 
of mind hy the ancients arc now known to be fact— not 
fid>le. 1 he method whereby these things can be iriten- 
liono/fy, not nccidentally, acconiplisbed has been a secret 
long cberished by llie Roslcrucians— one of the schools of 
uncitmt wisdom existing ihrougliout the world. To thou- 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicn»cinns have 



privately tauglit this nearly-lost ort of the practical usd 
of mind power. 

This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Roslcrucians (not a religious organl/ntlon) Invite 
you to explore the powers of your miiul. I lieir .sensible, 
simple suggestions have causetl intelligi nt men and women 
to soar to new h(‘iglils of accomplishment. / /wv will show 
you how to use your naturtd forces and talents to do 
things you now think arc beyond your ability. Use the 
coupon hefou» an<l send for a copy of tl»e fascinating 
sealed free Ix)ok. ‘The Mastery of Life.** whith explains 
liow you may receive this unitpie wisdom uiul benefit by 
its applkaliun to your daily uduirs. 



T/ie ROSICRUCIANS 

( AMORC) 



Scribe A. S. 


Tlie Rosicmcians, AMORC, 


Uosicruciun Park, 


San Jose. California. 


Kindly send me a free copy of the l>o<»k, Tlic 


'Mastery of Ijfe. 


1 am intere.stiHl in leamirtg iiow 


I mav receive instructions about the full use of fuy 


natural {>owlts. 
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